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VER kind ef \wiri lays and 
the eaſe as well as beauty execution 


cauſe Horace, | Quintilian, or Pliny has eſta- 


| bliſhed this as a maxim, thatit is become an effential rule 


in the art of writing: They drew it from nature; and. 
tho' it could be ſuppoſed, that the world was ignorant 
of it till their time, yet thoſe who had before diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by any work of reputation, . muſt 
have practiſed it, though they knew it not. of Jig 

According to this obſervation it appears, that the 
1ſtory of a particular perſon has many peculiar. 
laws, which diſtinguiſh it from all other narxations 
laws of facts, of order, and of ſtyle. TEM; 
I. To begin with facts, 1 5 which all the reſt de · 
pend, as upon their proper foundation, My firſt re- 
mark is, that the dolign. of a particular hiſtory being, 
only to make known the actions, qualities, diſpoſitions 
and manners of a perſon * eicher ſex, all the public 

the 
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comprehended under the general name ot hiſtory; he 
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events that are the materials of a general hiſtory, 
ought not to be introduced, unleſs they are interwo- 
ven with thoſe Which we undertake to relate. Nor 
will the embelliſhment of 3 narrative juſtify the intro⸗ 
ducing any fact of a private nature, tho“ ever ſo in- 
tereſting or agreeable; if it is lot naturally connected 
with the chief events by circumſtances common to 
both. I infiſt the more upon this as a law, becauſe 
in the work which I now preſent to the public, the 
temptation to violate it was perpetually aſſailing me; 
and nothing but good ſenſe, the genuine ſource of all 
rules, could have teſtrained me within the bounds I 
had preſcribed myſelf. The-innumerable events that 
crouded upon me from the revolutions of the fiſteenth 
century, and the many foreign ornaments with which 
I might have embelliſhed my narrative, have all been 
ſacrificed” to propriety, It is true, my ſubject was 
_ every-where ſufficiently-rich to prevent my regret. for 
what I had difcarded ; but an hiſtorian, notwithſtand- 
ing all his proteſtations, is ſollicitous to pleaſe, as well 
as to inſtruct; he wiſhes, at leaſt, to unite the agree- 
able with the uſeful ; and the reader eaſily pardons 
_ irregularities which afford him entertainment. Indeed 
the conflict of an author is very great, before he can 
reſolve to avoid agreeable faults, when he knows they 


lightly touched on many important events in the hiſto- 
ry of France. 8 . Tian 
My ſecond obſervation is, that all the facts, which 
eſſentially belong to the hiſtory of a particular perſon, 
do not require to be treated with the ſame prolixity. 
There is certainly a proportion to be ſought aftet be- 
tween. the parts of a private hiſtory, as well as of 
every thing elſe that is capable of regularity, an this 
miſt be determined by the predominant „ |; 


24 


©. 
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281 

and principal actions of the hero. Tho' no truth 
cougght to ſuffer by negleQ, yet there are many that 
require limitation. Thus the hiſtorian, who writes 
the life of a warrior, may find in his materials as mi- 
nute a detail of his hero's orders for 1 a palace, 
or preparing a banquet, as of the meaſures 

ſubdue a town, or gain a battle: but would he there- 
tore dwell as long on one of theſe ſubjects as on the 


e took to 


other, merely becauſe the circumſtances of each have 


the ſame degree of certainty ? I am miſtaken, if this 


is not the fault which the Roman ſatiriſt ridicules in the 
deſcription of a palace, where the feſtoons and aſtra- 


gals take up as much room as the greater beauties, to 


which an author ſhould 3 attend. This re- 


mark will obviate the cavils of thoſe who may accuſe 
me of having too rapidly paſſed over the infancy of 


Margaret of Anjou, and her domeſtic employments. 


he laſt obſervation with regard to the facts of a 
particular hiſtory, is, that the writer ſhould endea- 


your as much as poſſible to gratify the curioſity of his 


reader, who muſt wiſh to know the fate of the prin- 
cipal perſons that are introduced upon the ſtage; and 
not believe that he will be ſatisfied, when he has 
n e to the death of his hero. It is not to be 
expected, eſpecially in the lives of kings, that thoſe 
who ſerve them, and are the inſtruments of their glo- 
ry or diſhonour, ſhould not ſometimes engage the at- 
tention ſo powerfully, as to give the reader much re- 
gret, when he finds himſelf at the end of a hiſtory, 
without any hopes of learning in what manner they 
were either puniſhed or rewarded. This obſervation 
has made me join to the hiſtory of Margaret an ac- 
count of the fate of ſeveral perſons, which I hope will 
not be thought the leaſt intereſting part of this 


work. :: 


16! II. Tho- the order of facts in a particular hiſtory ds 


ee to be determined by the courſe of the here's 
i 


ife, and that annals form the rule by which the Writer 


| ſhould be guided, yet I have :experienced;*that-with- 
out any violation of truth, there may be ſuch a hap- 
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little, nothing deſpicable, that ſerves my 
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Times 


161 


ty arrangement of the citeumſtances, as dy making 
them reflect more force and luſtre upon each other, 


will render them much more intereſting, My opinion 


is not to be a rule to my readers; but if this work 


meets with ſucceſs, I am confilent it will be owing to 
the care I have taken to reconcile all the advantages of 
truth, with that agreeable illuſion which ariſes from 
ſurprize, from ſuſpenſe and impatience, and which, 
in point of amuſement, will make this hiſtory differ 
little from the moſt intereſting works of imagination. 


III. With regard to ſtyle, if there was any decency 


in a man's quoting himſelf, I ſhould be tempted to re- 
fer my readers to ſome reflections, which I have al- 
teady publiſhed in th preface to another hiſtorical 
work *; in which I have remarked more at large than 
I thall do here, that if it be true, thar there is a ſtyle 


proper to hiſtory; it is a truth that requires a multi- 
plicity of diſtindions. All the parts of a hiſtory have 


not ſuch a conſtant reſemblance to each other, as te 
be reduced to an invariable uniformity of ſtyle: for the 
recital of a battle, and of a negociation, ſhould be as 
different, as the nature of the ſubjects themſelves ; an 


example that is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the truth of this 


obſervation. The art of forming an hiſtorical ſtyle 
properly conſiſts in knowing how to ſuit the expreſſi- 
on to the ſubject, and conſequently it admits of a per- 


pPetual variety. | 


It is peculiar to a partienlar hiſtory, that it admits of 


eircumſtantial relations that would appear puerile in - 
general hiſtory ; and that to the nobleneſs of this ſpe- 
cies of writing may be joined all that is agreeable in the 


moſt perſonal and private memoirs. Here nothing is 
ive us a 
more perfect knowledge of the principal characters. 
It would nevertheleſs be an abuſe of this rule to dwelt 


much on ſentiments and paſſions, which make an or- 
nament that properly belongs to romance; | 


© ® Preface to; Ms. de Thos's Hiſtory of his own 
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neceſſary; however, that I ſhould communicate 
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— — own 715 * obſervations mall now 
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events themle [ves, or an opportu- 
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fhould frequently] NO very oppoſite I 
of the ſame 7 . yet this reflection ought to oak 
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he ſhould perſiſt i in quoting Habington ? What idea can 


tradictions, while he made himſelf a flave to a ſingle 


for haying omitted a "number of important circumfſtan- 
Fes that do honor .to this queen, becauſe he did nor 
| undertake, to write a particular hiftory ot her life; but 
with a little more reading, He would not hare made 
her ſtay in France, when ſhe was come into England with 
the Earl of Warwick ; be would not Have fixed the 
fir It. inter vie v, Fettes Edward and Elizabeth Gr 775 
10 ughter zo Sir Anthany Woodville, at Grafton Caft 
e Would not have placed the marflage of the Juke 
| pd dl d duch els of Clarence almoſt 'a year after its cele- 
"bration ; "oo would not. have fixed the duke of 
3 s and the biſhop of Els plot, at the time When 
at a was a priſoner in Brecknoc# caſtle; in ſhort} 
be would not have changed the tim 8 Fu) the places of 
51 1155 other ineicents relat by * bittorians; 
9 hom he does not appeal **6. 88 55 ted. But 
oh diſcoyered # another Ka of See ge ene A ns 
itly obſe "th, b Aſtance of 
ech 2 5 47 ie im, that We 75 
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uded, that-all. the facts ht 10 ran 
Pader 8 time petto of time; Were 10 & tranſpoſe 20 
, 700 relolying to reduce th em another order; ons 
5155 the, very etror 1 9 5 ent ptet to corre. 
pon theſe Lesben ha Made fo fo fid'Gut 
the Chain of events by. eiten kances, Dung 
not poſſibly belong to any other times.” apa. 
In order to LN this work all 9955 Pelli ity that 
could be:defired, 1 once thou ex Br add 
explications concernin the en *clain of che 


Tank in the Egli court Bai 10100 * chat this 
Would have laid me under a neceſſity | 
moſt as N genealogies as T have intro UGH 


We 18 it nor "therefore ſtrange, that TR 


we conceive of his embarraſſment in reconciling con- 


guthor,. with u explaining the teaſons that inducec 
bay to as hi this preference? TI do not decuſe him 


hiſtorians are ſometimes 1 miſtaken in the date of a fact, 


ateſt part of the nobility,” wl 120 held the frft 
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ous perſons. The two houſes of Lancaſſer and York 
had produced many branches, the eldeſt of which al- 
ways aſſumed different names, The three ſucceſſive 
dukes of Somerſet, whoſe name was, Beaufort, were 
deſcendants of the royal line from John of Gaunt 
of Lancafter. The duke of Exeter derived, his origin 
from the ſame , ſource. The duke of Buckingham was 
deſcended from Edward the Third, by Thomas of 
Waodftock, earl of Glouceſter. The Nevilli, the Cour- 
_tenays, the Hollands, the Eſexes, the Percies, and the 
Fitz-Allens were allied to the royal family by the femalę 
line. In ſhort, if we were to add to theſe ten or 
twelve princes and princeſſes in Portugal, Caftite, and 
Germany, no royal family would appear ſo numerous a 
that of the Plantagenets, all deſcended from Henry thy 
Second. But into what a number of particulars woul 
all theſe explications have carried me? Could I after 
this have diſpenſed with giving the ſame light into the 
royal houſe of Scotland? And could I then, have a=. 
voided the neceſſity of being as particular with regard 
, OS. 
relate facts, which is the proper buſineſs of hit. 
ry. The neceſſary helps for underſtanding the 18 2 
to be found in other works, which a reader thould 
conſult before he attempts hiſtory; or the fear of be- 
ing obſcure might ſoon make it neceſſary to introduce 


ographical illuſtrations. ne 14 

Pöl make one remark here, in h6nour of, the N. 

three Sd merſets, who bear ſo conſiderable a part in this 75 
hiſtory, which is, that Henry earl of Richmond gcrown 1 
was derived from a princeſs of their branch. g. 2 — 1 1 
therefore one of their own blood that "reaped the fruit ! f . 
of their glorious labours, to keep the houſe of Lan- 4 


caſter in poſſeſſion of the throne. Henry. was on his 1 
father's fide no mote than a Welch gentleman ; bug 30 
Margaret his mother was the daughter of John: of 1 


Beaufort, duke of Samerſet, grandſon to John of Gaunt, 1 

duke of Lancaſter. Margaret's father dying without 48 

male iſſue, Edmond his younger brother inherited his: be 
title; but Edmond and all his poſterity having periſhed "Hb 
in the civil wars, there were at laſt none left of all 14 
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the houſe of Lancaſter but Margaret, counteſs of Rich- 
mond, and the earl her ſon. „ 
Our hiſtorians have paid ſo little attention to the 
ticular affairs of the houſe of Anjou, that exceptin 
me hints ſcattered in Morfrelet and Comines, I have 
obtained but few lights on my ſubje& from the works 
Written in our language. Moreri and Limiers, after 
M. of St. Martha, have fixed the birth of Mar- 
oaret of Anjou on March the 23d, 1429. This date 
- Has eſcaped the notice of the Englißb hiſtorians ; but 
to them I am almoſt ſolely indebted for the other fats 
collected in this work. i have without ſcruple given 
them the preference to ours with regard to all circum- 
Rances in which there, is any difference, becauſe I 
imagined tbat they ought to be leaſt ſuſpected of er- 
yor. Thus, tho' all the French writers ay, that Mar- 
garet's marriage was celebrated at Tours, I have made 
no. difficulty of following the Engliſb, who tell us it 
was at Nancy, where the king of S:cily, her father, then 
| kept his court: and it is not probable, that they ſhould 
be miſtaken in the place of an event that was of ſuch 
nportance to their nation, and to their's only. 
have alſo ſuppoſed from the teſtimonies of many 


17 bo 


"Engliſh hiſtorians, that the ducheſs of York died of 
her infirmities, long before her huſband ; though Bi- 
#nd; and Rapin make her live till the reign of her ſon 
 Eaward the Fourth. we 5 Be FF 
WMWith regard to Rene, the father of Margaret, tho* 
the misfortunes he ſuffered during a very long life 
might haye furniſhed a pleaſing epiſode, yet I did not 
think this a ſufficient reafon to introduce a narrative, 
"that has ſo little connection with the hiſtory of his 
daughter. The abbe le Gauwvells of the acade 


= of Angers has Written the life of that prince. 
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-FS.C ORD had e hatted 
and faction into the ro val fomily:oF- | 
Fance. Chart VE who . potletledd.. 
ce throne, had, conttary to the ſun- 

„ damental laws of the ftate, diſinhe- 
rited the dauphin Charles, his eldeſt 
ſon, and ſuffered himſelf to be pre 
by the intrigues af his wife Jaolig 


wats wp Philip, the bald duke of Burgandy, ad. 
make Henry V. king of Englant, ſudoeſſer to a part of WH. 
the kingdom, by giving him Catherine his duußhrer inn 21 
marriage. This prince had already received the Tt = 
of alleglance from ſeveral Cities; and the principa 9 
part of Fraute acknowledged him as immediate hei Wo. ke 
the throne, But bein 7 Tall with-a ſatal Gene a; Wo 


Fintennes, he Joſt; wil nis e, the hope of being ore 7 4 
day maſter of the fineſt country in Europe ; leavin pm 
28 ſuctefſor to his crown and pretenſions, bu 22 . * 0 
Hwy VE 10 75 2. OPS 0 W FIR poſ- 13 
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Duke 
: lat 14 ; 1 

upon by birth to tal 1 the a ne 
affairs, and the gov$fnipgutJof the people, in his 


name. 


Or a | (mile aged thi rin in his in- 
ancy, thit ſhe mph her e him with Far - 
rigy in the_flower..of his 15 When hel was. Abo 

eight years old he came to Paris, where he was crown- 
ed amidſt the acclamatioiſs of, the French, in the ca- 


* thedral church of Notre Dame. But what he owWed 


| F. to the extraVaganc of a Foe Eos was 12 
1 1 e d Kune f ape ns 5 olle ſed 
in France; ſo frail is the dependance upon the duration 

of an unjuſt acquiſigon } gl A 6 1 

About fourteen years after this great revolution 
— NES eee 

ſio many events Henry: ſent into Frauce Hilliam de 

W _  Reoflearlt of Suffolk, Dr. Auum Molins "keeper of th 

1 . and Sir Robert Reſe, to propoſe a peace to 
is uncle Charles VII. The: ambaſſadors of che two 

Princes met at Tours, and conſented to à truce” of ten 

months, ſigned on the  2oth of May, 1444. wa 

il was; afterwatds prolonged to the gteat j oy of bot 

W _* kingdoms, who flattered themtel ves with the hopes 
mei would terminate in a laſting peace. This hope 

bowever, cwas well nigh- fruſtrated by au event ſo re- 
mote, that it has eſcaped the notice of the greateſt; 

14 


of our hiſtorians. 
R gentleman of Anjou, whoſe name was Guy de 
| | Champebtoritr, had been a priſoner in England ever 
wd battle of herrings, in which he had ſurren- 
dee bimſelf to Sir John Fafolf, but now found the. 


es of making his eſcape Without paying the price f 
ae win regard to their priſoners of war) made ed N 
Feomplaints, Fad pt ſupported by the dukgg Sb 
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e, who fill governed with PETER the 


„ he obtained ffom this prince an order to his am- 
baſ idors, earneſtly to ſollicit this affair at the court of 
3 France ; and indeed, it was for a long time treated with 
an air of impottange, chat gave apprehenſſons of its 

being attended Wit fluch fatal Co il Juences ag would 

ſroy the tranguillity of the two Ates The count 

2 *Dunois, Bertrand te Bravas! tie Vorg" te Percigiy, 

and William Coufinot, were named en the part of 

France, to examine into Fafolſs complaint, with the 

lord Dadley, Wilkam Kni bt, and ſome other Fg, 

Who were charged with the fame commiſſion by the 


king of England, Tho“ gone were able to penetrate 
into the cauſe that'retarde the accommodation 'of what 


app peared" ſo fight © difference, very bad contlufforis 
ere drab n Wo of ito 5 Charke VII. and the 
repeated 4 f » — thirſt after intereſt 

ar reve ilk raging in the breaſt of * Faſftalf, he 

employ ef the! duke win th to en he KAR 

matter, to follicit Charles mote ir ls x han ner bt 
letter under his Band, - the” original of hirb 4 


reſerved?! It was Warm and prefling! all hehe | #9 


mands that Henry had before made by bis ambaffac 
were there reiterated without the leaft reſetve: he 
quired of Charles, what he called heaven'to nine 
himſelf would not heſitate to grant in the like caf 
that Champchevrjer ſhould be ſeized in France," whi 
chere was pb doubt of 'his'betg now retited, and" hs 
into the hands of the bein et Contentin, or thoſe df 


4 . cen and Chet how's + and that when he was ſent — 
„gland, Charles ſhould copſent to hiv veceſeiog ehe 
8 


* chaſt ement he deferted n tion; 
While the public waited for the unravelling of this © 

- Intrigue, Charles, ſyrprized at the flow / neſs bein of S | 

Engliſh commiſſaries andi his 9755 Ns en For- 

ſiting of Champchewtritrit aby his dom 

in Which he had taken ei 86 far 77 

the Euglitß the juſtice which ws benen Arr 

- ke became equally impatient at '{ceing' the | t 
the commiſſaries deferred from day to day, d at his: 

not — to diſcover Cha eorings retreat In 
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ſhort, when. he began ſerion why: to fear, that, theſe di 188 


ficulties, howeyer triflin with regard to whit 
he was conſcious that he. bad 5 to eee him 
Pet ane. ene kindle the flame war, which was: 
ill on fulpended. by. the negociations a at Tas o. he 
— nee that e Was. in .chaing 51 
he had been ſt opped i in Champaizue, on 1s ret cn, from, 
Nancy . hither? it wasdiſcovered he drepaire: | inme-- 
diately.after his flight from England. an 
Charles, as well to 2 1 ound rent dete 
to ſee the author of, ſo many jealouſies and commoti-- 
ons, as with the deſign of giving immediate fatisfai- 
on to his nephew, gave orders that he ſhould be cou-: 
veyed to Paris; ont choſe. to have him kroughtprivine-: 
I to his caſtle of Kinceungs, i in. grder 0 conceal his i 2 


A 


terview. with him rom the public.”  Champchevr &, 
2 without any emotion "that he was to appear 
e the king; from whom he received; with. as m 
i as reſpect, the charge of having eng 
aj oh an action unworthy. of en an: 
bee obtained leaye to july 
WW « Ding: preſented the. ki 1 ed. 
by Henry own hand; by which it it; clear y. appoared- 
that | he had only executed his order 1 Aa ye 
Cherles's curioſity encreaſed with, "his . but 
he was ſtill more aſtoniſhed, when Chamchevrier told. 
him. that his voyage was undertaken. for the immedi- 
ate-ſeryice, of the king of England; and a4, it e had, 
any .thing.to reproac Lindy 2 it was his aving- 
N 5-8 render, himfelf uſeful to a foreign prince, 
without the, conſent of his natural ſovereign, ut Re. 2 
4 himſelf upon this account, by owing the 
Precautions'he. had taken not, to engage in any ſtep, | 
contrary to the intereſt of France ; ; and added, that 
ſince he had, met with ſucceſs in the diſcharge of his 
| _ commitſion, he thought. himſelf. 1 51 caged Nom . 
Cath of ſecrecy he had Aaorn to the k — of E Fabel 5 
Jhich he had promiſed to keep inviolate — ſo long as. 
the affair. hon! continue undetermined; and elpeci=: 
ally, as the advantage relulting from what he had fo, 
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happily concluded, would be nearly equal to both 
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- He had the happineſs to gain Henrys confidence, 
while he was prifoner in England; and this prince 
had employed him in a negociation of à very delicate 
nature at the <vart of Rent of Arfou, King of Sith, 
who  ufually reſided at Nancy. Notwithſtanding the 
engagements the duke of Gloutefer had been entering 
into for more than three years paſt wich the cbunt of 
 Armagnac, Henty, ſuhdued by the charms of the prin- 
ceſs Margaret, Ren s daughter, gave up all the ad- 
vantages he might have reaped from an alliance with 


: 


x the count, to ſeek that of the Houſe of Arion. But 
as it was neceſſary, not only to conteal this affair from 
the duke of Glouceſer, who had an intereſt in ſuppor- 
ting his own work, but to keep ſome meaſutes wi 
the people of England, who without doubt, buld ſe: 
with regret the loſs of the earldom of Armagnac; Hens + 
y did not think proper to make hisdefipn public before ⁵ 
he was ſure of its accompliſhment, | Chantpchearier (48 
ſeemed qualified for this enterprize, in which Ko w- 
gaged upon the expectation of extraordinary rewards; MA 
and to amuſe and deceive the duke of Glokeeffer, Henry 
made him conſent to bear for ſome time the blame of 
having forſeited his word to Faffolf by petſuading 
him, that he would be able to repair his honour, as 
ſoon as it was proper for himto make known, towhote 
intereſt he had, in appearance, facrificed it. ON Ee 
king of England's complaints, therefore,” were only | 
-pretence to delude his miniſtet and his ſubjects. 
© Charles, who was ſtruck with this recital,” faw In- 
mediately the advantages which France might derive 

from an alliance between Eng/and and the houſe of 
Anjou. He knew, on the one hand, the reaſon he 
had to depend the attachment of that houſe}; 
and, on the other, he was perfuaded, that the mgft 
happy circumſtance that could "befal him, Was 
ruin of the duke of Gloncefler's project of a marrial 
between king Henry and the cont of Armas 
daughter: but he was now ſurprized that René, with 

-whom he had a very ſtrict E had received 


the 


1 
"4. 


4 


- 


| 2 | > 3 * 
the king of Eagland's propoſitions without communi- 


cating them to him. He made uſe of the authority of 4 


a ſovereign . to command Champcbeurier to be more © 
open, who immediately gave him a; particular acegum 
of his negotiation. 19141. Neis is 212 e 
- Rent, cho diſtinguiſhed by the titles of King of 
Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem,| was, neither rich nor 
powerful; he did not poſſeſs à foot of land in geither 
of thoſe three kingdoms, and was frequently e = 
to the neceſſity of applying to the generoſity. of his 
friends, to enable him to ſupport his dignity. Marga- 
ret, his daughter, was, therefore but a wen 
match for a great king: but nature had ſo happily re- 
| compenſed her for the rigours of fortune, that her 
wit and beauty rendered her worthy of the firſt throne 
in e Cbampc he rier had no ſooner repre- 5 
. ee her father, the violence of the king of Eng- | 
tand's. paſſion; than Rene began to imagine that he 
might draw more than one advantage from the weak- 
neſs of this prince. The ſacrifice he ſaw him ready to 
Mae of the daughter and eſtates of the count of Ar- 
Hagnac, Without being diſturbed even with fears for 
 .Gmaenne from the reſentment of ſo formidable a neigh- | 
bour, made him imagine that it would not be more , 
difficult to engage him to part with ſome other French © 
- Provinces, that would be extremely acceptable to the 
houſe of Anjou; ſuch as the dutchy of Arjou, and the 
. county of Mains, which were ftill in -offeſſion of the 
: Booth. He was, however, fully ſenſible of the un- ; 
- _ Fealonableneſs. of this propoſal, theſe two provinces 
Peing not only the beſt barrier of the duchy of Nor- 
0 but ſerving as a communication between that 
{ - duchy and Guienne. In order, therefore, to gain time 
do make his repreſentations on this fubject to the kin 
of England, he had neglected to acquaint Charles with 
1 tt ; and Champehevrier, who conſidered the intereſt of 
this, e eee that of France, had made 
im hope that Herry's paſſion; would not be cooled by 
: Weak an obſtacle. ils bas. ata qt J | 
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5 Margaret of Anjou. 17 
Cbarles, who Was greatly pleaſed with Champebew- 
ies ſtory, exhorted him to ſpare nothing that might 
facilitate ſo important an event; and diſmiſſing him 
with promiſes of favour, enjoined him to conceal from 
the king his maſter, his having cauſed him to be arreſt- 
ed, and his having learnt from him the whole ſecret of 
chis negociation. Chanpebewvrier departed in full liber 
ty, but avoided making any long ſtay at Paris, how 
ever; he did not fail to wait upon the marquis of SH. 
folk and Dr. Molins, king Henry's ambaſſadors, Who 
were perhaps the only Eng/i/hmen with whom that 
price had entruſted the knowledge of his amour. 
This, indeed, had a greater ſhare in their embaſſy, 
than the negociations- of à peace; and the marquis, 
whilſt he was in Frunte, had ſent the king a picture of 
M. ares, that mpleated the conqueſt of his heart. 
Ihe marquis of 'Sefo/t, however, experienced 
What a thouſand examples might have given him reas -. 
ſon to fear; and what a man of his merit, if he had 
ſeen his danger, would have avoided, whatever it coſt 
kim, inſtead? of running into it without pr I 
This fatal picture inflamed him as muck as it had done 
is maſter: he had cauſed it: to be drawn by one of 
che beſt! paintets in France, whom he privassly ſent to 
Nancy for that purpoſe.” Having received it with an 
admiration that” could not be refuſed to the beauty of 
Margaret, he accuſtomed himſelf to look upon it with 
+ fuch pleaſure, that ſcarce had he the power to patt 
With it to king Fleury: nor could he reſoſve to dol this 
till he had rnade the fame painter draw 2 copy of it, 
which he preſerved with the greateſt care ; and with- 
cout ſufcienilyteſlecting on what he had to hope ot fear 
from fentiments ſo induſtriouſſy cheriſhed, he aban- 
doned himſelf to them, as if his ſortune and his bap+ + 
pineſs depended upon the indulgence of his paſſion. 
The account given him by Champcheurier; however, 
threw a damp upon this ĩimprudent ardeur. The mat- 
. riage of the princeſs ared fo far advanced by the 
_ conſent of the 28 and there was ſo little 
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- | probability,” that Henry, while carried away) byithe 
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alu of bis elſon, would reject the code , Ih 
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| priſoner?" put the duke had not the leaſth gut left 


* 
which it was to be gfatified, chat Saffoli ſesmed to re- 
cover his freedom by the loſs of | his hopes. He or- 
dered Champchewrier to croſs the Sea with all poſhbl 
expedition, that he might ſatisfy the king's impati- 

| ence; and applying diligently to other cares, he ima - 
gined himſelf entirely cured of à paſſion, Which he 

now began to condemn. This tranquillity laſted as 
long as it's cauſe; and in ſpite of all the tranſports or 
entravagancies into which this irregular paſſion at laſt. 
threw him, we may judge that his reaſon would have 
gained the aſcendant, if no changes had happened to 
alter his principles. 572 ene bay As 
. Scarce had Champchevrier appeared at Mina, 
where the reception he teceived from the king, and 
the cafe with which he prevailed on him to admit 
theexcuſes he offered fox his flight, made the duke ot 

- Gleurefter fuſpect that he had not left Euglaud without 
che king's confent ; and theſe ſuſpicions Were encreaſed 

by the care Henry himſolf took to appeaſe Faſlialf, 
paying him a conſiderable ſum ' for the ranſom of 


* 


when having been informed by hie. xwiſffaptes ig 
France, that they had ſeen Champcheniriori at thacoury 
of * Zorraing. he compared che idess t Which this 
ſterious adventure gave birth, with the coldnèſs which | 
iber king for a long time paſt had ſhewn to an allianca 
with the count of Armagnat. Filled with reſentment + 
at ſreing his projects overturned, and his, influence ex- 
poſed 80 ſuffer under a queen, whoſe glgvation was 
wot isown work, he: reſolyed to {pare 0 pains ſe- 
cretly to ruin the king's hopes, and CN et 
negociation. Without having any particular imimagq; 
wich the marquis of Suffoll, he imagined that he-folx 
for him the reſpect due to a minifter who was his ma- 
ſter's uncle; and his penetration not extending ſo far 
to make him ſuſpect that the Ring had ĩntruſted Suf- 
Vit wich his ſecret, he immediately diſpatehed a couri- 
er to inform him of the deſigns carried on by a French, | 
man to the prejudice of Eagland. chat ging him ig he 
name of the nation to try e very method to put a ſhop: 4 


| | Is | io ſuch a pernicious. alliance, white he wouldſendear  _ 
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elf, and more advantageous to his crown, . 

Suffolk was extremely embarraſſed ; for at the ſame 
time that he received this commiffion from a miniſter ſo 
formidable as the duke, another cgurier, diſpatched by 
the king, brought him an order to repair to 
and not only to give Reni 8 of his Yom 
ment to the propoſals he had already 2 
Champchevrier,. but to regulate, in concert with 
the conditions required in granting his daughter, 1 


out excepting even the ceſſion of Maine and Anjow, 


Two ſuch preſſing letters and orders ſo directly oppo- 
ſite, might have been ſufficient to raiſe ſome ſtruggles 
in the breaſt of an 'Engli&man, who. always knows 
pow to diſtinguiſh 5 . 455 EE Oe, to his king, 
and the zeal re ſervice of his country. 

But with the quali 5 1 NN and that of member 
bK the ſtate, 347 . he had not wholly -loſk 
that of the laber Love ſoon formed in his heart a 


third party, which exerted it's force in favour. of the 


duke, fince it was upon this {ide that all his hopes de- 
AT but this p Tk duke . * 5 whob 
IEWS © Cz Ca on the Othen 
neo te Ye 15 0 a l cke and 

a ſollicitude f An el And Is, w 
- he Could have wiſhed to ſee queen of unwerſe; 


With a; mind Uyided by. a — ſenſations, which: 
Nen impoſſihle to reconcile, he took * 2 a9. 


of himſelf, as © kn 
bean cb. Lag and, hy ple 

th the and t mini Na Te ly 
gining that Ke d deſigns were h unknown to the 
other, would explain it according to his ©wn ſeparates | 
intentions; and he flattened himſelf, that While 
was on the road dia teen? would. 355 ie be to fix 

on a proper metho condu e 
a 5 55 and ambition. a 

However upon his arrival at Wa, ks: was 174 
from having come to any determination; and hat dar- 


bog to Spear openly in e where he did not yet 


e - know 
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your to infpire the king with ideas more 1 of him: | 
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know what reaſdn he ſhould give for his joutnaggyNe 
choſe rather to preſent himſelf without the ſplendat-of 
a public character, than be under the neceſſity M ex- 

plaining his maſter's intentions or his own, by ela- 
ring himſelf a minifter from the king of England The 
court of Lorrain was extremely brilliant at thisame, 
being filled by a multitude of ſtrangers, whom the 
merit of the two princeſſes,” the king's daughters, con- 
tinually drew thither. The eldeſt, whoſe name was 
Yolanda, had married Ferry, the ſon of Antbony de 
Vaudemont; and this marriage put an end to the bloody 
diſputes which had ſubſiſted for many years about the 
fucceſſion of Lorrain. Margaret, tho without a for- 
tune, or the hopes of obtaining one, raiſed the admi- 
ration and attracted the regard of alt the young nobi- 
tity in Europe. The French having joined to their na- 
tural gallantry, the warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude 
towards Pere, for the ſervices he had rendered Charles 
againſt the Exgliſß, conſidered Nancy as their maſter's 
court, and ſtroye to make it the ſeat of magnificence 
and joy. Suffolk therefore had it in his power to per- 
ſuade'the public, that curioſity alone had brought him 
to a city, that had the reputation of being the abode 
of pleaſure; and to form his reaſons for ſeeing the 
Eing or the l according as circumſtances pre- 
ſented themſelves. e e e 
His paſſion, which was more deeply rooted in his 
| Heart than he imagined, made him impatient to obtain 
2 fight of Margaret ; whom he found fo ſuperior to 
her picture, that the uncertainty in which he had been 
till that time, did not laſt # moment longer: his lov 
_  fegained all its force, 9 intereſt yielded to that 
_ of the duke of Glouceftcr, and the conduct that 1 
ed to be moſt juſt, appeared alſo moſt agreeabſe to 
his own ſenfations. He had yet been only to fee 
Rent and the princeſs, to pay his 8 
Which a man of his rank could not diſpenſe with on 
bis arrival at their court. His firſt audience was hort ? 
and having been only one night at Nancy, he had nog 
bad time to inform himſelf if there were an. pr | 
- Bnghmen in the city. However, ac he wa 
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the palace, he met the duke of Tori, who did not 
ſhew leſs ſurprize than he at this accidental interview. 
Tho' they were friends, they accoſted each other 
with an eagerneſs which proceeded from very oppoſite 
motives; and the curioſity each felt to know: by:what: 
chance they happened to meet there being -alzolt. 
equal, the duke poſtponed the buſineſs Which Rad, 
brought him to court, to return back with the marquis 
I of Suffolk. 3 n f 
; The duke was not ignorant of the commiſſion 
which the marquis had received from the Eng/ij& mi- 
niſter, but he did nat think he had been toexecute it 
at Nancy: however imagining. that he could have no 
| other motive for coming thither, but 0 diſcharge his 
duty, he inſtantly explained to him his own deſigns. - | 
After having (exaggerated the injury which Henry . 
would do to England by his marriage with the princeſs ' 
Margaret, he informed him that the duke of Glauceſſer, 
who had concerted a much more advantageous alliance 
for this prince, was not only reſolved; as ' Suffolk: well 
knew, to employ every method to prevent the entrance 
of the family of Anjou into England, but with a view of 
ſpeedily curing the king of this caprice, had thought 
of making other | propoſals. to Rent with refpect to his 
daughter. Theſe were to offer him, the duke of Jord, 
as a huſband for that princęſs, with advantages ſo con- 
ſiderable, that a king ſo poor, as Reni could not with 
Prugegee tej et d: 17 e ; - 
_ Richard duke of York was a deſcendant of the royal 
family of England; he was married, but his wife was 
then ſinking under a diſorder, which all her phyficians- 
had declared to be mortal. His birth being equal ta 
that of the moſt illuſtious perſons in Europe, the duke 
of Glouceſter imagined, that in making hig an eſtabliſh= 
ment worthy of Rene and his daughter; they would 
be eaſily induced to prefer his hand to that of the 
Hogs eſpecially. when they ſhoyld be informed of 
the opoſition which all Fugland would not fail to 
make to an alliance with their prince. He was per- 
faded, that an infallible means of making René enter 
Into his views, was to offer him Avjos and Maine, nes 
55 bl one - 
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22 TW HISTORY f 
only as an appendage which ſhould paſs to the chil- 
dren,of Richard, but as an inheritance granted by the 
conſent'of the whole nation; with this tempting con- 
dition with reſpect to Ress, that theſe two provinces 
 fhould fall to his other deſcendants, after the death of 
Richard and his ſucceſſors. There was ſo little ap- 
pearance, that the King of Siciiy could be able to reſiſt 
theſe dazzing offers, that the duke of York had not 
heſitated to take upon himſelf a negotiation, the ſue- 
cefs of which did not appear to be attended with the 
leaſt uncertainty. He left Londen at the time the duke 
of Gloucefler di ſpatched a courier to Suffolk, to en- 
gage him to ſeoond, by other methods, a deſign which 
it was not yet neceſſary to communicate to him: but 
ſince the marquis was ſo happily found at Nancy, and 
did not pretend to give an air of myſtery to a ſtep of 
which he only would have the honour of reaping all 
the advantage, York was in no fear of communicating his 
own enterprize to him, and of engaging him as much 
by the conſiderations of friendſhip; as by thoſe of the 
good of the ſtate, and the orders of the miniſter, to 
93 of 3 | * | 0 ö 
This plan was conceived with judgment by 
the duke of Gloucefler, who did t too wech 

on his power, when he flattered himſelf with gaining 

the approbation of the whole-nation ; but it had never 
entered his thoughts, that the king his nephew had 
made Rent the ſame offers, with this advantageous dif- 
ference in favour of the houſe of Arjou, that {in pla- 
eing a daughter upon the throne, it entered immediate - 

ly inro the poſſeſſion of two provinces which were to 

be the price of this marriage. Go. 80 
of theſe conditi- 


© Suffolk perceived the inequality 

ons, and knew-at the-ſame time, that being entruſted 
with the king's offers, he alone Was capable of unra- 
velling this intrigue. He took particular care not to 
diſcover other reaſons for his coming to Nancy than 
thoſe that were already aſſigned; but ſecretly piqued” 
at finding a rival where he ſo little expected it; he 
- waited till he ſhould be freed from his preſence, in or. 
der to deliberate on ſo unfortnnate an occurrence. 
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At laſt recolleQing that he had inet him at the gate of 
the alace, where be probably went only to preſent 


Mm Leif to che king and that if he left him but for a 


tro; and affecti 


ot, he could not doubt but he would return 
Nher again to haſten che declaration of his propoſals, 
le reſölved to make him defer ir at leaſt for a day or 
to make a return for his confidence 
by proteſtitions ꝛeal and friendihip, he ſtarted diſ- 
ficulties which the duke had not foreſeen. Before 
© -we open this affair to Rene, ſaid he, we ought to be 
certain that this prince has not already entered into 
the engage ments with Henry; fuppofing this to be 
the Cate, We muſt begin with raiſing obſtacles to the 
4 marriage on the fide - of "England, ſince we cannot 
*©'promife ourſelves, that Rent and his daughter will 
6c + Talhly break” through a a promiſt made to a 
prince; for the ſike of hearing the propoſals of his 
on „ letzes "' Suffolk then infinnaced; that the deſign 


e brought him t 


the orders he had received 
the duke of - Gibcefier, he had thought it moſt 

— — to begin with clearing up this ciroumſtance. 
we ectins that were added on the ridicule, which 

beg duke would be expoſed to if his cam 


— Boy bj eee accepted, and on the ; aur | 


g his making an irreconcileable enemy, 
1 taken Ane leaſt ſtep to ſecure himfrom His 


zelnen give ul n he nee 


prrfuaions.” 
Inſtead of 'returning? to che palace; the: dukes York 


now reſolved to con himſelf for ſome days at Nas. 


Uh ms diffetent 


, to take time to conſider of theſe juſt reaſons for 
ar; while Suffoh, preſſed by his own apprehenſions 

in this. interval, took a reſolution which would have 
done great honour to the rectitude and nobleneſs of 
is character, ff the light that has been given intd his 
timents did not force us to attribute his conduct to 
iples: but if there ſhould remain 
doubt after what has been hitherto related of the 
ation of kts Heat, the ee will be — 
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explain his views, and T\ſhall not turn to his glory 
what can only paſs ſor a caprice of love. 
- "While he had nothing to fear but king Henry's pro- 
hope itſelf, which began to revive in his heart 
ince his receiving his commiſſion from the duke of 
Ghoucefter, had never carried him farther than to coun: 
terwork his maſter's paſſion ; he only thought of de: 
ſtroying another's happineſs, without attending to what 
was neceſſary for the ſecurity of his own; but after 
he had heard the deſign of the duke of York, he per- 
ceived that he was the ſlave of deſires which he could 
not hope to gratify : the Rank of Margaret, and the 
opoſals of a rival whoſe birth was ſo ſuperior to his 
mediately appeared two — obſtacles, 
which it would be folly to oppoſe. - This would have 
contributed as much to his cure, as the dictates of the 
moſt rigid prudence, if nature had not formed him of 
that unhappy diſpoſition, which hurries men of the 
beſt ſenſe into a conduct repugnant to their own ideas 
and ſettled principles of action: he delivered himſelf | 
up to all the tenderneſs of his heart, and deſpaired of 
findin a Cure. Hu Hur eo! 1125 id + n 
Amidſt the ſtruggles he had to maintain againſt an 
inclination which he believed invincible, and the fear 
of à ridicule much more certain than that with Which 
he had threatened the duke of York, he formed the de- 
ſign of drawing to himſelf at leaſt. all the advantage 
he could in his ſituation receive, by making à merit 
with the princeſs of the power he he had to contri- 
bute either to her happineſs or her ambition, He 
reſolved to take advantage of the e 
to gain a private conference with her, and to inform 
her what were the offers that would be made her, in 
order to direct her choice; being ſufficiently, certain, 
that by the ſteps it was in his power to. take with the 
Father; he could haſten or ſuſpend the proceedings, 
and influence the mind of that prince to lean to, che 
- fide on which ſhe ſhould ſeem willing to declare, In 
2 her this ſacrifice, he did not A f but 
be ſhould have the means of diſcovering hisgwn ſen- 
miments; and whatever effect this boldneſs nüght pro- 
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duce, he had ſufficient reaſon to believe, chat in favour 
of ſuch a perfect devotion, he ſhoyld' be heard with 


indulgence, or eaſily pardoned , No man ever ex- 


preſſed himſelf with more grace and facility, hisper- 


ſon had been compared by the poets of his time 407 
every thing that imagination can repteſent as moſt ami- 


able; and though by his birth he was not ideſtined to- 


ſit on a throne, yet he was of one of 'thoſs antient 
and illuſtrious families; which are the honour and ſup- 
port of crowned heads. > [Qt 245 OL IVY eee 

With all theſe advantages, and the diſtinction off 


his public character, he eaſily - procured! an opportu- 
nity of entertaining the princefs in private, & diſa 
courſe lively and perſuaſive, that had been di at 


his leiſure, and in which he had introduced in a few: 
words whatever was capable of making an impreſſidn 
on a temper formed of ambition and tender neſs, pro- 
duced part of the effect whieh he had preſumed to 
hope. If a love of honour had too great an aſcendan- 
cy in the heart of Margaret, to ſuffer the admiſſion of 


the leaſt degree of fondneſs, the idea her own ſenſibi- 


lity had made her conceive of the paſſion of a' man, 
who had carried his zeal for her ſervice" to ſuch a 
length, inſpired her with a confidence and*affetion” 
for him, which next to love, was moſt capable of flat. 
tering and ſoothing his mind. As ſhe had a very im- 


proved underſtanding, and without having ever parti- 


cularly known the marquis of Suf9/k, had heard him 
mentioned in terms of reſpect 


tion and reſerve with a perſon in whom the had this 


double reaſon to confide. Therefore receiving his %o 
vertures as if ſhe had been connected with him by" 
long-acquaintance, ſhe made no difficulty of confef-- 


ſing, that in the choice he had laid before her, ' ſhe ſaw 


nothing that could be put in competition with a 


crown; and as to what regarded the marquis's parti- 
cular ſentiments, treating this article with the dignity 
which was conformable to his hopes, the affured” him, 


that if ſhe was at liberty to make him a return of the 
* 2 ſhe would _ him nothing to deſire” 
Vo. I. | 8 | 
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and diſtinction, e 
thought ſhe ought to baniſſi every ſpecies of diſſimula- 
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26 The HISTORY / 
with reſpect to her friendſhip and gratitude. Next to 
an approbation of his paſſion,” nothing could be more 
pleaſing to Syfo/k than this generous frankneſs, 
Thus this important connection, which afterwards 
produced ſuch memorable events, was from the firſt - 
moment cemented with all the ſtrength it could receive 
from the- united force of ambitlon and tenderneſs. 
Suffolk, fixing his whole attention on gratifying Mar- 
garet's deſtres, begged her to confide in him, and to 
affect even to be ignorant of what he had undertaken. 
It was not difficult for him to procure an audience of the 
king, with as much ſecrecy as he had obtained that with 
the ; princeſs ; and he did not gain ſeſs advantage from 
the anſwer he was charged to deliver to that prince. 
The only condition he demanded with reſpe& to him 
. RI, was to defer for ſome time the declaration of this 
"treaty. It was now neceſſary to ſatisfy the duke of 
Tori, whom he was unwilling to make his enemy; 
and keep fair not only with the miniſter of Eugland, 
but with the whole nation, which began to ſhew an 
obſtinate averſion to the king's marriage. As to the 
duke, Suffolk found no great difficulty in getting rid 
of his importunities ; for ſcarce had he made known, 
what he pretended to have diſcovered by the help of 
money and his own induſtry, than the fear of that ri» 
_dicule with which Sol had threatened him, obliged .. 
him to quit Nancy, in order to return to England. ut 
the little care Suffo/# took to ſend an account of his 
proceedings to the duke of G/oucefter, raiſed ſuſpicions 
in his breaſt, which nothing was ever able thoroughly 
to efface. 1105 322 
Whilſt René was rejoicing in the proſpect of an alli- 
ance attended with ſuch extraordinary advantages to 
His whole family, Henry learnt that his deſires were on: * 
. _ the point of being gratified The duke his uncle had 
taken care to educate him in a kind of ſubmiſſion that 
bordered on ſervility, and the ſecrecy with which he 
had been obliged to carry on the treaty of his marriage, 
Was an evident proof of his dependance; but the joy. 
with which his ſucceſs inſpired him, prompted him to 
break at once through this reſtraint: He ſent orders to 
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France, his uncle, to communicate to him the news of 
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Suffolk, who after he had acquainted him with the ſuc- 


ceſs. of his commiſſion, had returned to Paris, to re- 
air again to king Renb's court, under the title of am- 
aſſador extraordinary, and demand the i 

publickly in marriage. He alſo wrote to the king 


this alliance, and to inform him with all the ardour of 


a young lover, of the extent of his happineſs. Charles 


for a long time had been acquainted with the buſineſs, 
that was tranſacting at Nancy 3 Rene was too cloſely 
connected with him to avoid conſulting him on this 
occafion, and it was. by his advice that the cefſion of 


Anon and Maine was made the firſt condition of the 


marriage: He therefore anſwered Henry in terms moſt. 


proper to confirm him in his ſentiments. This letter, 


which ſoon became publick in England, and the news 
of Syffolt's being ſent ambaſſador to Nancy, ſpread diſ- 


content over the whole iſland. Tho' the people had 


not conſidered the count of Armagnac's alliance as an 


extraordinary advantage, yet it was to be feared that 
his vexation at ſeeing his daughter rejected after fo 


negotiations and - promiſes, would prompt him 

* Ma of revenge, which the eee of 
Guienne offered him an opportunity of gratifying ;. ſo 
that two provinces were abſolutely given up, and the 
eſſion of another endangered. It is certain, that 


if the duke of Glauceſter had entertained the ambitious 


views which many hiſtorians charge him with, he 
might from this ſtep have formed a more favourable 
conjuncture of affairs, than that which ſubſiſted at 
the time when Henry's ſucceſſor mounted the throne. 
The duke finding the proceedings too far advanced 
to be ſtopped with ſafety, quietly acquieſced in the 
views of the king, and his example recovered England 
from the ferment, which this marriage had occaſioned. 
The treaty was executed in all its circumſtances 3 Suf-. 
3 orders, to give up Auen and Maine to king 
Lene, under the guarantee of France; and the mar- 


* 


tiage of the princeſs was celebrated at Nauq with the 


eateſt pomp and magnificence. 
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But the rejoicings upon this occaſion were inter- 
rupted by an event, which changed them into ſorro r 
and mourning. At the time the new queen of Eng- 
And was preparing to leaye her father's court, Marga 
ret of Scotland, the dauphin's wife, died at CBHalluus of 
à fudden illneſs” that carried her off in the flower of 
Her age. All France lamented the loſs of this excellent 
princeſs ; but the grief of thoſe who had been par- 
ticularly attached to her perſon, and were more inti- 
mately acquainted with her uncommon perfections, 
Was immoderate. A young Exgliſſʒ lady, whoſe name 
was Saunders, had been always treated by her with 

13 marks of diſtinction, and without beer! 
reſſ 


own by the reſt of her court, had attracted as muc 
pect by her beauty and merit, as by the favour of 
© the dauphineſs. The exceſs of her ſorrow for the 
death of her benefactreſs, raiſed every ones pity ; and 
2s it was doubted whether ſhe had now any aſſylamg” 
there were few men of merit in the court of N 
who did not offer her their conſolation and aſſiſſi 
However, at a time when it was leaſt expect 
ſuddenly diſappeared; and if ſhe could have beenfen- 
ſible of any thing but grief, ſhe muſt have been pleaſ- 
ed at learning the concern which her abſence had oc- 
. 5 oo | 
Her deſign was to meet the queen in her way to 
England, and to throw herſelf at her feet, without 
any other recommendation than the honour of having 
belonged to the dauphineſs, and of having had a tha 
in her eſteem. When Margaret arrived at Abbeville, 
- where ſhe was to ſtay all night, ſhe was informed that 
| a foreign lady earneſtly begged the favour of conver- 
ſing with her in private: the deſcription given of her 
- melancholy, and the charms, of her perſon, diſpoſing 
the queen to grant her requeſt, ſhe gave orders that 
ſhehould' be. admired, 4402-5 9577 2h 
|. -» This converſation paſſed without witneſſes ; and it 
appeared ſurpriſing to every one, that the queen, after 
having ſpent above two hours with this ſtranger, gave 7 
immediate orders that ſhe ſhould be receiyed 1 Ve 
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- Margaret . 0 
the ladies of the at quality and bY, 
treated with the FA" Ow he mar- 44 

is of Suffolk, who had rey m_— 8 = 1% 
10 queen, and who continued with her in the bighe 
favour, endeayoured in yain to penetrate into 
eret of this adventure. In the mean time the es 

happily arrived on Lan coaſt &; England, where the 9 

eres 2 wa. ach e „as ie 5 2 14 

en originally pro e mi r, an cine 1% 
by 333 iy anies , detached TO 11 
the corporations in the kingdom were ſent even to 5 
ſea-ſhore to meet her; and R duke of Glouceſter him 
ſelf ftrove, by a thouſand teſtimonies of. ſubmiſſion 
and joy, tomake: den for the difficulties he had 
raiſed againſt her elevation. She was, crowned. at 
minſier.0n. the 30th, of May, 4 f 
115 Was See 30; on the rl d day of their land- 
ing, miſs Saunders took particular care to prevent her 
being ſeen by the duke of Glaucefter ; and by the ſe- 

.cret conferences ſhe frequently held with the queen, it 

as imagined that it was with her knowledge, or by 
er orders, that ſhe obſerved this conduct. She uſed 
ſame precaution during all the 5ejoicings of the 
coronation, But ſcarce, was the hurry of the eexemo- 
nial over, and ſhe had arrived with the queen at Honi- 
#on, whither the king retired to indulge his paſſion 
without conſtraint, than ſhe began the enterprize which 
To eee to one eee and induced 
gart to & her near perion.- - 
Saunders was the lady Nevilh, one. of the molt 
| 05 and moſt unhapp happy women * 


family, and all thoſe to hom Aon 
England, thought her dead, more particu 
duke of Glouceſter ; who after having loved dcs, 
onately, believed "that in a. tranſport. of jealouſy Ts" | q 
had deprived her of life by ſtabbing her with a po- © 
Liard. Having eſcaped death by the extraorginary.in- 
terpoſition of heaven, ſhe eee te France, » 
whers-ſhe had the happineks 10 gain the :afleQipn af 
- the dauphineſs, and ton live in tranquillity | with her, 


under a name Which had cbncealed from the 
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public her birth and misfortunes: but after the death 
_ of this princeſs, finding herſelf without ſupport; and 

dreading from fatal experience the new dangers to 
which her beauty might expoſe her, ſhe wiſhed to re- 
turn to her native country under the powerful protec- 
tion of queen Margaret, to whom ſhe related her 
misfortunes. The duke of Gloucefter had perſecu- 
ted her àt a time, when on acconnt of the king's 
youth he had the ſovereign authority in his own 
hands; and ſhe now flattered herſelf with the hopes, 
that the miniſter's power being diminiſned by the 
king's taking the reins of government, ſhe ſhould be 
permitted to return to her family, and to a number 
of perſons very dear to her, who deſpaired of ever ſee- 


Ing her again. WITTE 44 

Margaret was touched with pity at her misfortunes, 
but ſhe had other ſenſations more conformable to her 
own fituation ; the relation of the duke of Gloucefter”s 
amours had afforded hints too favourable to the deſign 


mme brought with her into Exgland, not to make her 


ſollicitous to turn the lady Newi/7s confidence to her 
advantage. What appears the moſt ſtrange was, her 
concealing this event from the marquis of Sufo/k. But 
from the regard ſhe thought due to his ſervices, ſhe 
took a pleaſure in endeavouring to advance his fortune, 
without giving him the leaſt intimation of it; at leaſt 
ſhe deferred informing him of this enterprize, till the 
moment when he might ſerve himſelf by putting it in 
execution. Margaret was as much bent on the duke 
of Gloucefter's ruin, from the deſire of governing, as 
From a reſentment of his oppoſition to her marriage; 
"he had therefore feſolved, at her leaving Nancy, to de- 
ſtroy his credit with the king, and to put the marquis 
of Suffolk in his place. © © © © * 
A perſon of common underſtanding would have 
trembled at the difficulties of this enterprize. The 
duke had governed a great number of years; the wiſ- 
dom and mildneſs of his adminiſtration had made him 
dear to all EAgland; the king himſelf, who had been 
habituated to reſpect him, acknowledged him not only 
as the tutor of his infancy, and his an 


* 


but as a wiſe and faithful miniſter; who had hitherto 
been the ſupport of his crown. What then could be 
the pretenſions of a young queen, newly arrived in 
the country, without friends, without relations, and 
-almoſt without a knowledge of the language which 
ſhe had only imperfectly learnt at Naary She was in- 
deed ſecure of the affection of her huſpand; but he 
was a weak huſband, who already conſidered the bu- 
fineſs of his high rank as a burthen, and appeared leſs 
diſpoſed to divide the affairs of government with his 
wife, than to live with her in idleneſs and pleaſure. 
Theſe reflections, which did not eſcape the mind of 
Margaret, inſtead of weakening her reſolution, ſerved. 
only to ſtrengthen it.. 11 96 Icy 
The moment therefore ſhe found herſelf at liberty 
with the king in his caſtle at Heniton, ſhe endeavoured 
to open his eyes to his on grandeur, which hitherto 
he had no idea of. Beſides England, he had Nor- 
and Guieme with ſome other provinces, which 
notwithſtanding the loſs the Ergh/o had ſuſtained in 
France, ſtil compoſed. one of the largeſt ſtates in 
Europe. Was he diſpoſed to live without glory? or 
would he be obliged to none but his miniſter ? Was it 
ſo uncommon a thing in England, for a ſubject, encou- 
raged by the favqur of the people, to abuſe his po w- 
er, and impoſe laws on his maſter ? And could 
ſucceſſor to Henry IV. and Henry V. fleep in p 
while he had about his perſon the deſcendants of H-. 
nel, who would never accuſtom themſelves! to think 
that the crown they ſaw on his head was not the fruit 
of uſurpation ? Theſe firſt ſtrokes thrown out at ran» 
dom, ſoon filled 's heart with fear and diſtruſt 
but the conduct which they pointed. out to him, he 
wanted reſolution to attempt. He always anſwered, 
that he could not take from his uncle an authority of 
which he had never made an ill uſe, and which was a 
kind: of recompence for his ſervices : and with regard. 
to the glory ſhe would have him obtain, he proteſted 
that be longed for nothing more than opportunities of 
(34 B 4 | The 
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he queen did not expect to conquer ſuch obſtacles 
Smmediately ; but having ſown theſe ſeeds of ſuſpici- 
on in his mind, ſhe endeavoured to make him ſenſible 
how. indecent it was for a great king to be regarded by 
his people as the plaything of his miniſter; and per- 
<<civing that he felt the ſting of this reproach, ſhe only 
bought of contincing him by certain experience, that 
bis ſubjects had no other opinion of him. And here 
chance happily favoured her with ſeveral inſtances, in 
which the duke of Glaucęſter had made a difficulty of 
en ee which the king had granted without 
N his concurrence. A certain writer of the life 
of this prince raiſes a ſuſpicion, that it was the 

queen her ſelf who interfered on theſe occaſions, in · or- 

5 5 to exaſperate him againſt his miniſter : However, 
ihe made ſo good a uſe of them, that this was the firſt 
charge that ſucceeded againſt the duke. The king 
confuſed, ſays the hiſtorian, at finding this reſiſtance 
againſt his authority, only urged ſome weak reaſons to 
guſtify his uncle's conduct. He was even ſo far em- 
bar raſſed, as to confeſs, that as he himſelf might have 
been deceived, he was very happy in having a mini- 

nter on whom he could depend for the reparation. of his 
Aults. Phis was the point ſhe. aimed at; and there 
fore taking advantage of his confeſſion, ſhe aſked if 
#hereiwas any great honour in a monarch's falling into 

__ Guits which needed to be repaired; and if human 
Sah duct did not admit of a. perpetual ſecurity from er- 

Lor, it was neceſſary that in high ſtations of liſe, 
anhere the people imagine that grandeur and merit are 
united, faults themſelves ought to be ſo diſguiſed as to 
come under a better name. From whence it was eaſy 
40 rer that the duke of  G/ouce/ter's 

Care in ſo raſhly expoſing his errors, could only pro- 

| inward Hindus: fed. of rendering him contempti- 

ble in tha eyes of the public. But Margaret having 

| Confeſſed that there muſt inevitably be faults du the 
ws. 5 vernment of a great kingdom, made a a ftilh;greater 
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dred. This pretence appeared ſufficient to thoſe 

who fympathiel ' ber ipibfortiner': ber milflage 
was' Goclired null, and her huſband Who had torment? | 
ed her, was puniſhed by his own vexation, Which in a 
little time brought him to his grave. ee 
She now took the name of lady Nævill, and appear- 

ed at court with all the luſtre of youth and beauty. 
The duke of Gloucefter was gallant, ; he did not fee 

her without feeling thoſe emotions, which were raifed 
in the breaſt of all Who beheld her; and having loſt 
his wife, he ſuddenly thought of entering into a new 
marriage; and though decency obliged him to ſuſpend 

* _ the completion of his deſign, till the time which cuf- 
tom had fixed Foy mourning was expired, yet it did 
not prevent his acquainting the ear} of Saliſbury with 

- the. inclination he had for his daughter, and — 
match was approved ef by the friends of both” parties 
This engagement was not proper to be made public 3 
and though the duke frequently viſtted her witk à vie 
to his marriage, yet that view was, with the coneur-- 
2 * | rene 
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1 of two of the principal perſonages of Henry's court; 5 
Mt = fall of ate, and the ere u the of this i © 
1 © er. N. - Y | 3 q 2205 368 | 75 5 ' j | LEW 1 
31 © Anne, the daughter of Richard Newill, Earl of Sa- 
(3% lifeury, and ſiſter of the great earl of Warwick, who 1 
{ If obtained that title by marrying the only daughter and < 
{ 4: Heirefs' of Henry Beauchamp, duke of Warwick, was 1 
16 born with all the perfections of her ſex. She was mar 
44 Tied at fifteen years of age to a gentleman of her own 
+1 family named Weftmoreland, who rendered the moſt | 
7 10 Ni art of her life inſupportable, by the exceſs 8 
110 of his jealouſy. The earl of Sak/bary, her father, 
6 perceiving the decline of her health, and the conti- l 
BN nual trouble of her mind, was the firſt who complain- 
1 ed of her huſband's tyranny, and ſought the means of 
1 delivering her from it. He happily diſcovered, that b 
„ they had neglected ſome precautions with reſpect to | 
1 the church, in not obtaining a diſpenſation on account | 
1 of kindred. e 
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rence of the father, kept for a time a ſecret from the 
lady Nevill herſelf. ah 195 vat buoy og 
She was. conſequently miſtreſs; of her heart, and 
could not be reproached WH re JARS love that was 
not much known, or deſpiſing offers that were do 
made: however {uſing with imprudence the right o 
following her own inelinations, the ſuffered the duke 
of Somerſet, who could not aſpire to the quality of. her. 
huſband, to gain too great a ſhare of her affections. 
| He had been married for ſeveral years; and with: 
whatever hopes his paſſion might inſpire him, he ought. 
to have checked them from conſiderations; of intereſt as 
well as honour; Both, however, conſulted nothing but 
their inclinations, and Somer/et did not deliyer himſelf: 
up with leſs tranſport than ſhe to a paſſion, on the in- 
dulgence of which they both placed their happineſs. - 
The only reſtraint they impoſed on themſelves, was 
the concealing their tenderneſs from all the world. 

-* This: correſpondence | was ſucceſsfully carried on, 
while the reſerve agreed upon between the duke of 
Glouceſter and the-earl of Salisbury ſubſiſted; but the: 
ge duke had ſcarce laid aſide his mourning, when impati- 
It. ent under ſo long a reſtraint, he ſpoke to her of mar- 
1 riage. She liſtened to his propoſals indeed, but only 
> with the deſign of communicating. them to her lover. 
- They deliberated together on this alarming incident, 
y. and after much reaſoning, mutually acknowledged, 


\ 


ee that as it was not fit that a daughter of the earl of Sa- 
8d lisbury ſhould grow old without an eſtabliſhment, he 
oft ought to accept the miniſter's offers, who was not of 
W an age to give any uneafineſs to a lover, and, who. on 
1d the contrary, might ſerve as a cloak to conceal the 
{a effects of their familiarity and tenderneſs. This reſoluti - 
id on might poſſibly have been taken, if fear, honour, and 
ih delicacy had had leſs influence upon their minds. The 
y duke of Glouceſter had without diſtruſt, ſuffered, her to 
3. treat him with coldneſs, before he made known his 
5 pretenſions; but he could not, now ſhe had approved 
v of, them, ſe& the ſame affectation of ſhunnin him, 
— Without being convinced, that he had but a ſmall ſhare 
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36 l HESTORT/Sf 
in her uffection. Though he went ſeveral times a day, 
he could ſcarce ever find her at home; nor could any 
body giye him a ſatisfactory account of what Was be- 

come of her: taken up With interviews with Sonier/er, 
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would at leaſt keep her within the bounds, which he 
= a right to preſcribe, He therefore preſſed the 
elebration of his marriage, and the time was fixed. 
On the eve of a day fo mournful to che two lovers, 
they agreed upon an interview, which was to be a kind 
of prelude to their new ſituation; and for that purpoſe, 
15 Fepaired to a village near the Thames, at a ſmall diſ- 
WI - tance from London. Glouceſter, being informed that 
* e lady Newill was gone from home, ordered her ſteps 
be traced. Somerſet had concealed his perſon un- 
der a diſguiſe ; but the miniſter's ſpies having informed 


bim, that the lady was with a man, whom by certain 
pProofs they knew to be a lover, he was fo filled wich 
on as to reſolve to ſacrifice them both with hig;own 
hand. Accordingly he ſet out, eſcorted by 8 Mmber 
Pf faithful fervantsfor-the place where he expected to 
{| Kidd them. He purſued them till night; When be was 
| informed' by ſome countrymen, that the lovers had 
1 retutned eee one of the ſmall beats, which 
| went tegularly to the city at the chbiag of the tide. 
18 She Gal indeed gone by Lal in con 24 with ſove- 
1 tal other paffengers, by whom the was eertam of not 
1 | being known; white Somer/er ſet out on hotſetwelt to 
| "give orders to his men, who ſerved him in this in- — 
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Margaret of Anju. 37 
trigue, to hold themſelves ready to receive her at 
ſame diſtance from the river. This opportunity ap- 
d fo important ta the duke of Gloucefer, that he 


—————————— ——— — 


being there as ſoon as the bat, and of ſurprizing the 


two lovers at their coming out of it. He was there 


indeed ſooner than lady Nævill; and being informed 
the watermen the moment the boat put to ſhore, of 
e place from whence they had ſet out, he had no 
doubt that the prey he ſought for was fallen into his 
hands, though the night was ſo dark, that he almoſt 
deſpaired of being able to diſtinguiſh it. The tranſ- 
Port of rage he was thrown into by this new,obſtacle, 
made him conceive a deſign yet more cruel. than that 
which he ſet out with. He intended to ſtab the two 
objects of his hatred in the boat, where he ſuppoſed 
they both were; and that the darkneſs might not cauſe 
a miſtake, he took the reſolution to involve in the 


ſame fate, four or five paſſengers who were alr 


preparing to leave the boat. The order was immedi- 
"ately given to his men; he entered the boat himſelf, 
and the firft object he was able to diſtinguiſh being a 
woman, who appeared dreſſed genteely enough to per- 
ſuade him that it was the lady Næwill, he ſtruck his 
poniard into her boſom, with ſome reproachès that 
could not fail to impreſs that lady with a ſenſe of her 
danger. The duke's voice, which ſhe knew the firſt 
moment, the dread ful diſorder cauſed by his  atteg- 
dants in ruſhing on the watermen and the affrighted 
paſſengers ; in ſhort, a ſuperior power, which Jokin 

her to a fate very different from that which the duke 
had deſigned her, inſpired her with the thought of 
throwing herſelf into the water, and ſhe was carried 
away by the ſtream, while the duke's men were finiſh» 
ang their flaughter. N 51 phgiel 
Ile had found: ſo little reſiſtance in ſuch an unfore- 
en attack, that excepting ſome cries which were im- 


mediately ſtifled, he imagined that every cauſe of diſ- 
covery was removed. However he had the precaution 


to ſink the boat, from which it would not have been 


1, 
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with the ſame precaution had ſtones faſtened to the 
dead bodies, to precipitate them with greater certain 
ty to the bottom of the river. Tis from his o n 
confeſſion, that hiſtorians have collected this detail 
all theſe circumſtances, when he was forced to ac- 
knowledge them by accuſations, againſt which he had 
nothing to reply. They however do him the juſtice - 
to ſay, that his temper did not lead him to acts of vio- 
lence, and that on occaſions where he had the libe 
of following the dictates of his heart, he took plea- 
ſure in making himſelf beloved by acts of beneficence: - 
But how can e jealouſy be dn ee 2 dan» 
gerous paſſions, if they are not capable of c ing 
the beſt dif ſitions, and ſometimes carrying them — 
an exceſs of cruelty? 7? 99802 2 
The duke of Gloucgſter had taken all this care to 
conceal his crime, in order to preſerve the eſteem of 
the public; for his power was at that time ſo great, 
that he had nothing to fear either from his enemies, or 
the laws. The earl of Saliſbury did not long preſs him 
to know the fate of his daughter; and his teſtimony 
being ſufficient to leave no doubt in the mind of the 
earl, of her being diſhonoured by a ſhameful paſſion, 
they agreed that this cataſtrophe ſhould remain a ſecret, 
and that her death ſhould be attributed to ſome natu- 
Tal cauſe. The duke of Somerſet was himſelf igno- 
Tant of it, and having learnt nothing of his ſervants, 
! who had waited to no purpoſe in a ſtreet adjoining to 
te river, he found himſelf conſtrained after a thoukind | 
WE unſucceſsful enquiries, to ſtiflę the uneaſineſs that preyed 
upon his mind for ſeveral years © 
In the mean while the lady Nævill was carried down 
the river in the extremeſt danger ; for it was leſs the 
hope of ſaving herſelf, than her fear at the ſight of 
an evil ſtill more dreadful, that made her take this raſh 
"reſolution. The garb of the women at that time was 
of ſo fantaſtical a form, that the gown being ſpread 
"out by a large fardingale, ſhe was happily ſupported on 
the ſurface, till ſhe was taken up by the captain of a 
Norman veſſel, who was coming down in his ſnall 
and 'who ſoon diſcovered, by a multitude of . 
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that he had not done this favour to a perſon ot ordi- 


nary rank. By means of proper aſſiſtance the Was 
brought to herſelf ; and recovering ſo much preſence 
of mind as to let nothing eſcape her that might make 
known her birth and adventure, ſhe no ſooner found 
that ſhe owed her ſafety to a French captain, than ſhe 
teſolved to make uſe of his ſervices. Such a terrible 


extremity was a powerful remedy againſt love: For- 


getting therefore the duke of Somer/er, and thinking 
only how ſhe ſhould ſave her life, ſhe engaged the 
captain to keep her concealed till his departure, and 
to take her with him to France. Margaret Stuart ar- 


rived at Paris at the'ſame time, iu order to marry the 


dauphin. Her meeting with this Princeſs was a. new 
inſtance of 'the care of heaven in her favour, to whom 
without confeſſing her frailty with regard to the duke 
of Somerſet, ſhe made fo r a recital of her mis- 
fortune, that ſhe obtained her friendſhip, and the 1i- 


berty of living with her under a diſguiſe that deceived 


the whole court of France, 


— 


Queen Margaret, upon receiving this intelligence at 
aro did not at all queſtion, but that the Siniſter 
of England's: being 5 20 of ſo deteſtable an action, 
would one time or other ſerve to ſtrengthen the pro- 
ject ſhe had already formed for his ruin; without 


reckoning that a family ſo powerful as the Nui, 


would probably need no other motive to bend them to 


her, and to engage with warmth in her intereſts. She 
was willing, however, to give herſelf time to obſerve 
the diſpoſition of their minds, and to take tome mea- 


ſures with the'king before ſhe communicated this affair 
to the earl of Saliſbury : but the death of the ducheſa 


of Somerſet, which happened at this interval, made 


delay unneceſſary with regard to the duke. It ap- 


peared to her impoſſible for him not to have preſerved 


ſo tender a remembrance for the lady Neville, as to 
conſider'his finding her at a time when he might fully 
indulge all: the inclination he had felt for her, as the 

eateſt happineſs of his life; and perhaps, ſhe might 
be ſollicited by the lady Neville herlelf who could not 
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ingall-theardour. of her paſſion rene we. 
| Much formality was not neceſſary to be uſed in in- 
forming the duke of a piece of news, that Was ſo 
likely to fill him with joy. Margaret, having feſerv- 
ed to herſelf this ſatisfaction, onlered him 10 -be in 


and without making him putchaſe her explanation at 
too high a price, ſhe told him what he had to expect 


4 tain meaſures for her intereſt. She had much lefs dif- 
- +eulty in obtaining from him the promiſes which ſhe 
expected him to make, than credit to the truth of her 
ſtory. As he had till a paſſionate affection for the 
memory of the lady Neville, and firmly believed. her 
to be dead ; what agitations muſt he got feel at finding 
that ſhe was not only living, but ſo near bim, as to 
receive a promiſe of ſeeing her that inſtant ? After 
having ſworn to pay a blind obedience to the queen, 
and to cheriſh an implacable hatred againſt the mini- 
ſter, which ſhould never be extinguiſted tillꝭ he had 
A taken the moſt cruel vengeance; he conjured her not to 
defer for a moment the reſtoring to him the ſole object 

for which he deſired to live. She conſented; but it 
was on the following conditions, to which, though 
very ſevere, he ſubmitted without heſitation: firſt, 
that after having ſeen her once, för the ſake of con- 
vincing him that ſhe. was ſtill alive, and ſtill; perſever- 
ed in her affection for him, he ſhould ſee her no more 
till the duke of (G/oucefter's fall; by which conſtraint. 
ſhe was ſure to keep up to the ardour which ſhe had 
kindled: ſecondly, that he ſhould pretend to be upon 
ill terms with her ſo long as ſhe ſhould judge this con- 
duct neceſſary for the ſucceſs of their common intereſt z 
and laftly, that after having engaged all his friends in 
the project of ſtripping the miniſter of his power, he 
ſhould lay before the parliament the complaints of the 
nation againſt the duke of .Glaucefter, for abuſing the 
eie | 
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be near the man ſhe-had-ſo-fondly loved, without fee 


formed that ſhe deſired to ſpeak with him in private 


from her goodneſs, if he was capable of taking cer- ©-. 
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The laſt of theſe would have appeared moſt repug- 
Nant to a man of - Somer/et's character; it he had been 
capable of finding any thing difficult after having ſub- 
mitted to the firſt. But he was as much enflamed 
with revenge as with love: though he had hitherto 
made profeſſion. of ſome attachment to the miniſter, 
yet he engaged himſelf in his ruin-with the moſt hor- 
rid imprecations ; and the promiſes of grandeur, Which 
the queen added as an additional motive, appeared un- 
worthy of the two powerful paſſions which poſſeſſed 
| his heart. The lovers ſaw each other with tranſports 
that are not to be deſcribed ; the queen ſhared in them, 
and was charmed at beholding their mutual extaſy : 
but having more ambition than tenderneſs, ſhe ſoon 
interrupted their endearments to propoſe to Somerſet, + 
on whom ſhe from that time relied as much as on the 
marquis of Suffo1k, to acquaint the earl of Sali 
with his diſpoſitions with reſpect to his daughter. Her 
hope of the advantages that would ariſe from bringing 
over this lord and the earl of Warwick his fon, was ⁶ 
now equal to the fear that had always poſſeſſed her f 
the difficulties ſhe ſhould meet with from their cloſe 
connection with the duke oſ Glaucefter. The intereſt: - 
of his daughter had been ſacrificed by the earl to addæ 3 
vance the fortune of his ſon; and he approved the Wi 
cruel puniſhment which had been inflicted on her: 
the queen therefore could not but form a horrible idea 
of a father, whoſe ambition could ſteel his heart a- 
gainſt the impulſes of nature. 1 to mid e 
 Somierſet, however, undertook to make this conqueſt, 
and flattered himſelf with the hopes of ſucceſs ;' for 
having formed a reſolution of marrying the lady Ne- 
wille, he imagined that the confeſſion he propoſed to 
make of his former commerce with her, and the de- 
claratian of his deſign to repair it by an open marriage, 
would eaſily influence the earl to reſtore her to his af- 
fection. By too much precaution the queen neglected 
the only means that could ſecure the ſucceſs of her 
deſign : the fear of imparting too much to the earl of 
Salisbury, before the knew his ſentiments with reſpect 
San! | 0 
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to his daughter, made her carefully recommend it to 
the duke of Somerſet, to conceal every thing that rela- 
ted to her ſchemes of government: but to ſecure a 
man who had ſacrificed his daughter to the miniſter, 
only from the hope of raiſing his fortune, it was ne- 
ceſſary to have begun with flattering his ambition, in 
Fe * have made him reſume the affection of a fa- 

ther. eee ee enen 

Somerſet did not fail to employ all his addreſs on 
this occaſion, He ſaw the earl. He informed him, 
that the report which had been ſpread of the lad 

Newille's death was falſe, for he had received cri 
intelligence of her being alive aud in health ; 'an 


taking advantage of the ſurprize into which he was 


thrown by this diſcourſe, he continued to relate the 
ſhare he had had in the misfortunes of his daughter 
thro? the exceſs of his paſſion, of which he ach 

- Jedged that ſhe had not been inſenſible. Without ets 
_ ting him know that ſhe was returned to England, and 
without even mentioning that he was informed of the 
duke of Gloucefter's barbarity: to her, hawguſtified* her 
conduct from her repugnance to a marriage that was 
© contrary to her inclinations, and by the aſylum ſhe had 
procured for herſelf in France, under the protection 
and even in the palace of the dauphineſs. And being 
now at liberty by the late death of his wife, he made no 
difficulty of begging the earl's permiſſion to marry 
her, and joined to this requeſt every thing proper to 
convince vim of the value he ſet on his alliance. 
He intended, after he had awakened the ſentiments 
of humanity in the earl's breaſt, and had diſpoſed him 
by propoſals of marriage'to reſtore his daughter to fa- 
vour, to irritate him againſt the miniſter, by inform- 
ing him to what acts of violence he had been carried 
_ againſt a lady over whom he had no power. But the 
earl was of too inflexible a temper, to be eaſily re- 
covered form his prejudices ; and ſo far from appear- 
Ing to be ſoftened by what he had juſt heard, he burſt 
into a torrent of reproaches againſt his daughter, pro- 


teſting that he cared as little for her life as her for- 
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tune; and that if he wiſhed to ſee her again, it was 


t to 

ela- only to puniſh her with a ſeverer hand than the 

e a duke of Gloucefter's. , 1 2 

ter, This was enough for Somerſet, who took his leave 

ne- after deſiring the earl to conſider, that in the ſituation 
in he was in, his honour obliged him to filence. The 
fa- queen was extremely mortified at this diſappointment, 


and deſpaired of ſucceeding better than à man urged 
on by love. But while ſhe made this reflection, ſhe 
did not conſider that it was by other means, that the 
earl of Salisbury ought to be tempted.* She recollected 
this too late, and at a time when this lord himſelf, per- 
haps, repented the fault they had both committed. 
She next / propoſed to gain over the duke of Vorl, 
whoſe birth and ſhining qualities would add. great 
weight to any party he ſhould eſpouſe. She was not 
ignorant of the views he had entertained: with reſpe&_ 
to herſelf; but it was to be- preſumed, that as they 
had ariſen from politic motives, he had now prudence 
enough to ſtifle them; and it was not on ſo weak a foun- 
dation that ſhe hoped to acquire ſome aſcendency over 
him. S»fo/k, whoſe ſkill ſhe propoſed. to employ in 
drawing over ſuch an. illuſtrious perſon, repreſented 
with great wiſdom, that all ſhe could reaſonably de- 
ſire, would be to keep him in a ſtate of repoſe ; and 
equally to avoid either placing too much confidence in 
him, or making him an enemy. The hatred of a 
prince, who was but too. ſenſible of his advantages, 
and who had joined to the claims of the houſe of 
York ſome juſt cauſes of reſentment, that might awak- - 
en his pretenſions and his courage, were not 
what ſhe might dread as moſt dangerous to her tran» 
quillity, but an almoſt infallible obſtacle to the great 
deſign ſhe was reſolved to execute. She ought not to 
put the king under the neceſſity of returning to his 
uncle, to oppoſe the enterprizes of a rival, againſt 
which he would never ſuppoſe, that ſhe had either the 
art or the firmneſs to defend herſelf. On the other 
hand, if it ſhould appear, that ſhe could not chuſe a 
better ſupport againſt | the/ miniſter, ſhe ought to be 
informed, that this would only be to change the ſla- 
2 | | ax ; very, 
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dear for the aſſiſtance he granted her, though he 


* 


very, and that the duke would make her pay very 
ſhould not make uſe of the advantages which he could 


not fail to draw from it. She ſubmitted to the force 
of this advice; and the part of meer politeneſs, to 
Which the was reduced in her behaviour to the duke, 


would have ſecured her an uninterrupted ſucceſs; if 


* 


fpirit in dangerous enterpri ze. 
Every thing, however, ſeemed to concur to ad- 
vance the work, in which ſo much care and pains 


other intrigues had not in the end engaged his active 


were beſtowed. The king impreſſed by Margaret's | 
laſt advice, never ſaw his miniſter without evident 
marks of coldeeſs and embarraſſment, which could 
not long eſcape the eyes of the public. He affected 


to condemn every thing that paſſed through his hands, 
and ſeemed reſolved to take upon himſelf the conduct 
of his affairs; he frequently undertook: what he could 
never have been capable of executing, if the queen 
had not always interpoſed to deliver him from the 
chief part of the burthen; and on theſe occaſions, 
ſne never failed to make him obſerve, how much it 
was for the intereſt of a king to divide his cares with 
a perſon fo devoted to his intereſt, as to aſſiſt him 


without robbing him of his glory. He now left his 
cabinet with as much complacency, as if he himſelf | 


had eſtabliſhed peace and order through the univerſe ; 
and no one could extol the labours of the miniſter, 
without riſquing the diſpleaſure of the king. Thus 
the duke of Gloucefter's intereſt grew daily leſs and 
leſs, while the queen's authority was enlarged, in 
proportion as ſhe rendered herſelf neceſſaty to ſupport 


te vanity of her huſband. She perſuaded him at laſt, 
that the empire ſhe had gained over him by this weak- 
neſs, left him nothing to fear; and the waited to ſeę 


Him in this diſpoſition, before the: ventured upon the 
execution of her purpoſe . old 
* Somerſet, with a memorial in which the queen had 
Inſerted all the imputations laid - againſt the duke, 
hs, the courſe of his adminiſtration; preſented 


f one day at the door of the king's Cabinet, 
. when 
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ration, yet he affected an extreme ſurprize at ſeeing 
the miniſter; and pretending as if he would retire, 
he excuſed himſelf on his hoping to have found his 


ſtay, ſaying, that the _ was in 3 manner alone, 
| fince he had no body with him but herſelf and the mi- 


4 niſter; and having received the ſame order from the 

sing, he ſeemed to enert an uncommon degree of re- 
ſolution, as if he had been preſſed by urgent motives 

1 to reveal immediately, what other reaſons would have 

. ed | obliged him at this juncture: to conceal z therefore 

q without paying any farther attention to the miniſter, he 

4 offered his memorial to the king, ſaying, that a ſub- 

ld ject like him was not capable of a falſe fear, when the 

on WY fr vice of the ſtate and the glory of his maſter was at 

he ſtake, He added, that as his memorial contained ac- 

wot cuſations of the greateſt importance againſt the duke, 

* of Glouceſter, he was not ſorry to find him preſent 

x 9 =_ it gave him an opportunity to juſtify his con- 

his Henry's confuſion would, perhaps; have prevented 

ſelr the ſucceſs of this ſcene, if Margaret pretending great 

e: Concern for the ſafety of her husband and the king- 

' * dom, had not ſeized the memorial, and 1mpoſed filence+ . - 

on the duke, Who already appealed to heaven as the 

1d witneſs of his innocence. Let us read this memori- 

27 © al, ſaid the queen; it contains a great number of ar- 

— * ticles, of which the moſt important, and that which 

"t © ſerves as a pretence for the duke of Somer/et's haſte, 

— * ſeems to relate to Guienne. A rebellion has been 


© to revenge himſelf for the contempt England has 
© thrown upon his daughter.” The ſhare the duke of 
Glouceſter had in projecting this alliance, made it ſuſ- 


the count; and ſince the diminution of his authority, 
his enemies accuſed him openly of deſigning to make 


* 


hen the duke was with him. Though he had de- 
clared that he came on an affair of the laſt importance, 
and though his manner correſponded with this decla- 


n majeſty alone. On this the queen ordered him ta 


fomented there againſt the Engliſb government, by 
the intrigues of the count of Armagnac, who ſeeks: 


pected, that he hadentertained the ſame reſentment -as. a 
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an independent ſtate of that province: but as it does 
not appear by any teſtimonial, that this accuſation 
was ever proved, in all probability they only began 


with this article to give more weight to thoſe that fol- 


- lowed ; and they might promiſe themſelves, that the 


proofs with which they were able to ſupport the o- 
thers, might give a greater probability to the firſt. 
Among other heads relating to the infringement of the 


laws of the kingdom, and his abuſe of the king's au- 


thority, they had painted in the moſt horrible colours 
the murder of Arn Newill ; and though they pretend- 
ed to be ignorant of the principal circumſtances, yet 


they inſiſted on the fact as an inſtance of barbari 


without example. The duke of Glouceſter was at firſt 


throw into * confuſion by this charge; but reco- 


vering himſelf immediately upon their acknowledging 
their ignorance of the circumſtances, he proteſted, as 


he had done at every other article, that it was a moſt 


falſe and cruel imputation, The queen finiſhed read- 
ing the memorial without making any reflections on 


What ſhe read ; while the king, being troubled at what 


he heard, ſcarcely durſt lift up his eyes on the accu- 
ſed: after which, affeQting to hold the balance even 
between the facts and the duke's diſavowal of them, 


el to the king, and faid, © As it would be hard 


© to condemn the duke of roy without granti 
imſelf, ſo it wo 

© be imprudent to negle& ſuch weighty accuſations. 

We cannot ſuſpe& the duke of Somerſet of making 

© them at random; your majeſty, therefore, . ought- 


to attend to the proofs.” This ſpeech. having 


been concerted, Somerſet replied, . without heſitation, + 


that he was ready to produce them, and offered to be- 


gin with ſuch as it ſhould pleaſe the king to direct. 
© Well, replied the queen, can you bring any ſuffici- 
ent proofs of the dreadful murder of which you 
have accuſed the duke? Somerſet anſwered, that he 


could; and deſiring permiſſion to go out for a moment, 


he returned - preſently after, accompanied by the lady 


a *. : * 


Thou gh 


Newill, dreſſed in a long mourning robe. 


Margaret of Anjou. 47 
Though her full age, and the interval of ſeveral 
rears, had made ſome alteration in her ſtature and per- 
ſon, yet the duke of Glouceſſer had ſtill her image fo 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon his mind, that he immediatel 
knew her. A ſpectre riſen from hell to drag him thi- 
ther, could not have filled his ſoul with more fear, nor 
have ſpread more conſternation on his countenance. | 
He aroſe with various marks of agitation, while the 
Slady Newill, throwing herſelf at the king's feet, ad- 
dreſſed him in a moving ſpeech, in which the duke's 
cruelty, the aſſiſtance of heaven, which had interpo- 
Hed to ſave her from the poniard and the Thames, her 
flight into France, and all the ſubſequent adventures, 
were fully deſcribed. She added, that her having 
ſtaid ſo long before ſhe made her complaints and call 
for juſtice from his} majeſty, was owing to the high 
degree of power, which the duke had been hitherto 
poſſeſſed of: but having heard that his majeſty had 
taken the reins of ene himſelf, and truſting to 
the protection of ſo equitable a prince, ſhe came to 
England, in full confidence that ſhe ſhould not fall a- 
gain into the ſnare ſhe had ſo happily eſcaped. | 
Weak and timorous as Henry naturally was, a ſcene 
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wy of this kind was abſolutely neceſſary to make him ſhake + 

d off his irreſolution: _— that did not paſs imme» 

diately before his eyes, could make a ſufficient impreſ- 

14 ſion upon his mind; and even in the moment, When 

1s. I moſt moved by what he had heard and ſeen, ge 

„ ſcarcely dared to open his lips to utter one reproach 

15 againſt his uncle, or to attempt to interrogate him. 
The queen, however, preſſed the duke with ſuch queſ- 


tions as forced him to make a particular confeſſion of 


his crime. But whether the thought ſhe had done 
d. enough in obtaining this confeſſion, or whether ſue 
. diſtruſted the proofs of the other articles, ſhe inter- 
rupted the examination by repreſenting to the king. 
4 ] * P 8 g. 
he. chat an affair of ſuch importance ought to be examin- 19 1 
555 ed in another form, and deſired that a parliame nt 
1, might ſpeedily be called : on which the duke of Glu I 
) Wc: ler had leave to retire. Thoſe who have been fur- - #0 
 Wprifcd that ſhe did not cauſe him to be arreſted on the 13 
gh | | 
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ſpot, have pretended that not being willing to take 
away his life, ſhe hoped, that he would take advantage 
of this interval, to make his eſcape out of England ; 
and indeed if the duke had been guilty of all the crimes 
laid to his charge in the memorial, it is extremely ſur- 
prizing, that he did not think of ſecuring himſelf by 
flight. But as the other heads of the accuſation are 
left uncertain by the ſilence of hiſtorians, it may be 
ſuppoſed, that being conſcious of no other crime be- 
ſides that which he had confeſſed, he hoped to make 
that paſs for a tranſport of jealouſy, the juſtification of 
which might be made to depend on the proofs he had 


to produce of the lady Newill's infidelity ; and that 


he choſe rather to anſwer to this accuſation, at the ha- 
zard of being ruined by the defending. it, than by his 
flight to create a belief that he deſerved condemnation 
for them all. £2 FS) 

However that be, the king having referred the de- 
ciſion to the judgment of his parliament, which was 
ordered to meet at Bury St. Edmonds, he cauſed the 
duke to be informed, that he muſt repair thither, to 
anſwer his accuſers. This extraordinary manner of 
proceeding, till, perhaps, proceeded from the queen, 
who was willing to give him time to open his eyes on 
the neceſſity ſhe imagined he was in of making his eſ- 
cape ; buthe, without doubt, explained it in a diffe- 
rent manner; or, at leaſt, did not imagine, that after 
having left the king's cabinet at full liberty, he had 
reaſon to apprehend his being ſo ſoon arreſted, and 
therefore perſiſted in remaining quietly in his own 
houſe. | This ſecurity gave freſh alarms to the queen 
and Somerſet. They began to dread the aſcendancy 
which Glouceſter had gained over the king's mind, 
whoſe weakneſs made them apprehend ſome return of 
affection, that might make. them loſe all the fruit of 
their labours. They therefore told him, that after 

the confeſſion the duke of Glouceſter had made of his 


being guilty of ſuch a horrid crime, it was not proper 


that he ſhould appear before the parliament with the 
air of a perſon whoſe innocence was doubtful. The 
reſolution of arreſting him was taken on theſe — 


ms  pwes Amy © » © 


accent ty » 


[intrigue as the duke © 

not chuſe to have him appear in it. As ſhe deſigned to 

make him ſucceed the miniſter, Dy governing the ſtate 
1 
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and the execution committed to the lord viſcount Beau- 
mont, lord conſtable of England. Thus the duke diſ- 
covered when it was too late, that he had failed in 
point of prudence ; and as he gave his ſword to the 
viſcount, he could not help ſaying with a deep ſigh, 
that his enemies had prevailed over the goodneſs of the 
king his nephew. _ Hobs pon agg ces ff 
The marquis of alen had as great a ſhare in this 
Somerſet, though the queen did 


under her orders, ſhe was unwilling it ſhould be ſuſ- 
pected, that he had contributed to his ruin; and this 
was a caution which ſhe thought due to the people, 
who had a ſincere affection for the duke; and whoſe 
diſgrace ſhe was ſenſible would give them a very deep 
concern. However, as Szffolk paſſed for this prin- 
ceſs's confident, and had been employed, not only in 
the negotiation of her marriage, but even in the ceſſion 
of the two provinces, which he himſelf had put into 
the king of Sicily's poſſeſſion, there were none who 
did not regard him beforehand, as the ſucceſſor the 
queen had appointed to ſupply the place of this unfor- 
tunate miniſter. The duke of Somer/et, whoſe love 


had made him deſpiſe the cenſures of the public, was 


ſo happy as to ſtand excuſed in the minds of the mul- 
titude ; for the character he had obtained of being ex- 


tremely jealous of the glory and intereſt of the nation; 
raiſed an opinion that he was too eaſily alarmed at the 


ambitious projects that were attributed to the miniſter : 
and even the facility with which he ſuffered himſelf to 
be carried away by this jealouſy, paſſed for an effect 
of Suffall's artifices, and only ſerved to render him 
more odious. Theſe rumours, of which Somer/et could 
not be ignorant, might perhaps induce him to carry his 
revenge of the lady Nevill's cauſe much farther than 


Ihe would have dared to have done, had he been ap- 


prehenſive of incurring the cenſure and hatred of the 
public. ; CTIA | (1,13 4 
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The duke of Gloucefler had been committed to the 
tower, and as he had no longer any reaſon to hope 
for favour after ſo bold a ſtep, he employed himſelf in 
preparing his defence : however, he was not treated 
with ſu 

ons and friends. While he was in this ſituation it 
ſtruck into the duke of Somerſets mind, that to re- 
eſtabliſh the lady Newi/Ps character with her father, he 
pught not only to let the miniſter underſtand, that by 
his blackening the reputation of that lady in his de- 


fence, he would render his cauſe much worſe ; but al- 
ſo to promiſe him very gentle treatment on the fide of 
his accuſers, if he would repair by a formal retraQati- | 
on the impreſſions he had made on the earl of Sai 
bury. This deſign was perhaps excuſable in a 2 


b n 
who. propoſed to make the lady Nævill his wife. He 
therefore ſecretly contrived the means of paying the 
duke of Glouceſter a viſit in his priſon, where throw- 


ing the ill office he had done him on the neceſſity of 


ſetving the ſtate, which he looked upon as an indiſpen- 
ſible duty, he diſcovered, without any marks of ha- 
tred, that he was the perſon with whom the lady Ne- 
vill was under thoſe tender ties, at the time when he 
had thoughts of marrying her. To this declaration, 
he added an acknowledgment of the ſentiments he 
ſtill entertained for her; and aſſuring him, that there 


Was no. obſtacle, which ſo lively a paſſion did not 


. 


render him capable of ſurmounting, he let him know, 


that in the extremity to which he ſaw him reduced, 


there was ſtill a way to fave him from ruin, if inſtead 
of defaming the lady Nevill by outrageous -recrimina- 
tion, he would repair the injury he Jad already done 
her with her family, and promiſe to do her none with 
the public. Recollect, ſaid he, that the taking away 
ber reputation, would be a piece of revenge that 
would be of very little ſervice to Hou, ſince it can- 
not make the leaſt alteration in the nature of the 
crime with which you are accuſed; and that in pre- 
« ſerving a diſcretion, with which it is impoſſible but 

-* ſhe muſt be moved, you will render your oct 
| ? : mue 


rigour as to be denied the ſight of his relati- 
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much more eaſy, by the advantage you will obtain 
over the moſt formidable of your enemies. N 
Hatred and revenge are ſometimes ſo blind as to de- 
ceive us even in the means they prompt us to-employ: 
for their gratification, So far from ſuffering hi 

to be perſuaded by theſe arguments, the duke of Glau- 


dence, that was extremely favourable. to him, as they 
were uttered by a man which he could not fail of 
taking for a declared enemy. The lady Newillis infi- 


able to prove, in order to juſtify the exceſs of that fury 
into which it had formerly hurried him. He diſco- 
vered even in his accuſer, a rival intereſted in his de- 
ſtruction, and ſaw that it was conſequently very eaſy to 
render him ſuſpected by his judges. In ſhort, the Joy 
of being furniſhed: with arms for his defence, by th 

who had conſpired his ruin; the hope of having the 
happineſs to turn them againſt themſelves ; his indig- 
nation at ſeeing himſelf inſulted by offers, that ap- 
peared to him to be a new. inſtance; of treathery ; 
what ſhall I ſay ? the hatred due to his accuſer, and 
perhaps the remains of a jealous fury, did not leave 
him ſufficient freedom of mind to diſguiſe his ſchemes 
of vengeance, and to moderate the exceſs of his re- 
ſentment. He received Somer/et's propoſal as an outs 
rage, and treating him with a noble haughtineſs, told 
him, that as th 4 


ſtraoy him by falſe and unworthy accuſations, he would 
ſpare nothing that could be urged in his defence. So- 
merſet made him repeat. this ſeveral times, when ſeeing 


upon him, threw him on the ground, and cauſed him 

to be ſtrangled in his preſence, by ſome villains whom 

he had engaged to aſſiſt him. At laſt, having laid him 

very carefully in his bed, he retired . as ſecretly as he 
A 


. 
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ceſter regarded them as proceeding /-from an impru- 


delity had been verified by his confeſſion, and this was 
X what he had apprehended he ſhould never have been 


had ſpared no pains in order to de- 


him obſtinately reſolved not to yield, he caſt himſelfß 


had entered, by the aſſiſtance of an officer of the 
tower, by whom he and his men had been introdu ? 
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A murder of this kind muſt doubtleſs have been pre- 
meditated; and it cannot be imagined that the duke of 
Somerſet, who had lived hitherto at a diftance from 
affairs, and whoſe credit was ſo recent, would have 
dared ſo raſhly to execute the vengeance of the lady 
Newill on a prince of the blood, who was the king's 
uncle, and till that time preſumptive heir of the crown, 
if he had not thought himſelf ſecured by the queen's 
approbation, and if he had not acted thus by her or- 
ders. The accuſations brought againſt the duke of 
Glouceſter had caſt this princeſs into an extreme unea- 
2 It was-uncertain _ Rey _— received 
by the parliament, even if they were ſupported 
Saen peut: and ſuppoſing that the 8 
what they had to alledge, and the favour of the people, 
hould make the duke come off conqueror, was it not 
eo be feared: that his authority would gain new 
ſtrength, by the impotency of thoſe very efforts that 
were made uſe of to deſtroy it ? And might he not render 
himſelf fo much the more formidable, by at once con- 
firming his power, and revenging the injuries that 
were offered him ? This action therefore was finiſhing 
the quarrel by a ſingle blow, and even the violence 
employed to get rid of him became a ſubject of fear to 
thoſe of his party. The court kept a profound ſilence 
with veſpect to this tragical adventure. The people 
were left at liberty to lament the loſs of a miniſter who 
had gained their affections, and the queen appeared to 
y no regard to the (tranſports of public grief. She 
ſuffered the duke's corpſe: to be expoſed for ſeverul 
days, to let it be ſeen that he had no wound; ang 
that if his death was not natural, he muſt have poiſon- 
ed or ſtrangled himſelf, as they had taken care to have 
it rumour'd abroad. By this means, the grief of the 
public in time ſubſided, and this apparent indifference 
in the court ſucceeded better in calming it, than any 
other artifice could have done 1127 
But they were not carrieil to ſuch violent exttemes 
with a view of gaining no advantage from them. The 


affairs, 


3 
r  4__ TT r TI 20 as 


affairs, and to complete her deſign. of advancing the 
marquis of Suffolk, ſhe. began by cauſing him to be 
created duke, This too great impatience to load him 


proach herſelf with. The ſuſpicions oſ the people 
were awakened at ſeeing a perſon treated with this di- 
ſtinction, whom they had for a long time regarded as 
a particular enemy to the miniſter; they did not there- 
fore doubt, but that this was the price paid for his 


upon him many inſults in the ſtreets of London, of 
which he took no notice. 4 2 Boi 13 6 

The duke of Somerſet, by ſo much complaiſance 
and zeal to oblige the queen, had hitherto only pro- 
poſed to render himſelf happy with the lady Newi/t;: 
and this paſſion, which alone employed his though3s, 

had made him ſhut his eyes againſt all the dangers to- 
which he was expoſed. But ſeeing with what heat the” 
reſentment of the people was - revived, and not doubt - 
ing but that ſoon or late they would diſcoyer that the 
duke's death was his work, he imagined that his ſafe- 
ty obliged him to remove himſelf from England fon 
* time; and therefore he deſired no other fa- 

vour of the queen, as a reward for his ſervices, than 


Newill. Poſſeſſed ſtill with thoſe philoſophic inclina- 


ſign of leading a life o 
ments of love and retirement. But the queen, who” 
knew him better than he knew himſelf, and who had 
diſcovered that he had a fund of wit and bravery, . 
from which ſhe expected to reap other advantages, 
would not conſent to his deſire of retiring from buſi- 


. gency of France, which had for ſome time been truſt- 


poſal ; but it appeared much leſs ſo to that princeſs 
than the blind confidence 1 which they had given 
| 85 5 _— _ the 
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with favours, was one of the faults ſhe had to re- 


death; and their hatred of Suffo/#, which had been 
carried to an extreme ever ſince the ceſſion of Anjow © 
and Maine, redoubled to that degree, that it drew” | 


her permiſſton to go to Nermandy and marry the lady | 


tions, which he had long indulged, he formed the de- 
tranquillity amidſt the enjoys 


neſs, and therefore propoſed to confer on him the re- 


ed to the duke of York. This was a dangerous pre- 
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the duke of York a poſt of ſuch importance; for tho? 
ſhe had not dared to make any oppoſition to his ob- 
taining that honour, at a time when ſhe was afraid of 
making him her enemy, ſhe remembered bs, rh ad- 


vice, that ſhe had reaſon to be equally apprehenfive of 
the effects of granting too much power to the chief 


of a houſe ſo formidable as that of Lancaffter, Be- 
fides, the moſt certain means of ſecuring her authori- 


ty, was to have a regent in France devoted to her in- 


tereſt ; and the -influence ſhe had acquired over the 
duke of Somerſet was a perpetual ſecurity with regard 
to his fidelity. 8 77 = 
But nothing confirmed this reſolution ſo much as the 
laſt advice of the cardinal of Winchefter, a prince of | 
the royal houſe of Lancaſter. This man, who was 
the richeſt and moſt voluptuous prelate of that age, 
had for many years of his life counterballanced 

power of his nephew the duke of Gloucefler, His 
riches, and the dignity of high chancellor with which 
he was inveſted, had given him fo conſiderable a 
weight in the ſtate, that having been ſeveral times ac- 
cuſed by the miniſter with the guilt of the moſt odi- 


ous crimes, he had always the happineſs of riſing again 
with ſuch a blaze, as to make his accuſer tene by 


"EX ing him to the ſame fears, and the ſame dangers. 
"Their hatred ſprung from an irregular paſſion which 


both felt for Eleanor Cobham, a lady of quality, who. 


Was as dangerous on account of her art as her beauty. 


Aſter having for a long time deceived them both, ſhe 
"gave herſelf up abſolutely to the cardinal, on finding 
that the duke of Glouceſter had married Jane of Bra- 


Sant. But the difficulties the duke found in his mar- 
Triage, having obliged” him to ſubmit to the pope's ſen- 


© tence which declared it null, ſhe formed more ambitious 
Hopes, and managed her affairs ſo dextrouſly, that ſhe 


at laft laid the duke of Glauceſter under the neceſſity of 
-marrying her. After this treachery the cardinal's love 
was Changed into hatred, and his ſchemes of revenge 
- were leyelled as much againſt the ducheſs as his ne- 
phew. He was ferved fo faithfully by his * that 
12 | - vin 
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having been informed that the ducheſs, from à curi- 


oſity common enough among women, held frequen 
conferences with a prieſt who paſſed for a necroman- 
cer, anda woman who had the reputazion of being 2 
ſorcereſs, he engaged a number of perſons to form 
againſt her an accuſation of high treaſon. She Was 
aged with having, in conjunction with theſe two 
confidents, formed an image of wax, repreſenting the 


| king, with the hope that by making it melt by degrees, 
the ſtrength of the king would inſenſibly diminiſh, and 
that he would loſe his life as ſoon as the image was 
entirely difſolved. The ducheſs's deſign, as, was al- 
ledged, was to fix the crown on her huſhand's head; 


as it could not be ſuppoſed that ſhe formed this proje& 
without his conſent, they hoped to involve the duke 
both in the crime, and in its puniſhment. _ The duch- 
eſs in her own juſtification confeſſed, that the had de- 
ſired the prieſt and woman to compoſe a. love potion 
proper to fix the inconſtancy of her huſband. But 
though this confeſſion had no relation to the attempt 
with which ſhe was accuſed, the cardinal had taken 
ſuch infallible meaſures, that the prieſt was condemned 
to be hanged, the woman to be burned, and the 
ducheſs to do penance in St. Paul s church, and to be 
ſhut up in priſon during her life. Such an aggravatin 
mortification to the firſt prince of the blood, who 
been protector of the kingdom, and was till prime 
miniſter, raiſed his utmoſt reſentment againſt the car- 
dinal ; but he found him ſo powerful, that he was 
conſtrained to ſuppreſs his complaints, that he might 
not give him occaſion to level his attack directly againft | . 
himſelf. The cardinal, who on his fide, could not 
doubt but that an enemy irritated by ſuch cruel inju- 
ries, would ſeek occaſion to deſtroy him, ſecured. 
himſelf from all kinds of blame, by a very ſingular 
precaution : he obtained letters under the broad ſeal, 
by which the king granted him a general pardon of all 


his crimes, from the creation of the world to the day | 
on which this act of oblivion was date c. 
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36 De HISTORY ff | 
As theſe were the ſettled diſpoſitions both of the 
uncle and nephew, the duke of Gloucefter's death be- 
came the moſt agreeable news that cauld be carried 
to the cardinal. Ir had been wholly unforeſeen ; for 
the queen dreading his credit and influence, had 
| thought leſs of acquainting him with her projects, 
and employing him againſt his nephew, than of keep- 
ing from him all opportunities of penetrating into her 
Views, and conceiving-a jealouſy at her authority. 
Notwithſtanding his age, he was a greater ſlave than 
- ever to his pleaſures, and had for ſome time retired to 
| His country palace, from à kind of laſſitude, after the 
injuries he had done the duke, and the inquietudes he 
had occaſioned ;-and was there indulging all the de- 
Tights of life, when he was informed of Glouceler's + 
diſgrace and death. The habit of committing inju- 
tries, and ſome rumours from which he had with great 
judgment diſcovered the truth, enabled him to pene- 
trate into the ſhare the queen had in this cataſtrophe. 
He wrote to her to congratulate her on the ſycceſs of 
her enterprize, His texms were vague with reſpe@ to 
What related to her; but he was ſo far from 2 
the joy he felt for the duke's death, that he mentione 
It as à ſervice done to himſelf. However, ſcarce had he 
enjoyed this ſatisfaction a month, when he was ſeized 
by a mortal illneſs, which in a few days brought him to 
the laſt extremity. In his laſt moments, he wrote an- 
other letter to the queen, in which he ſet down what- 
| Ever he had found by experience to be moſt uſeful to 


the houſe of Lancaſter. He treated the eaſineſs of 
the king, or rather that of the laſt miniſter, in con- 
| ferring the regency of France on the-duke of York, 
as an inexcucuſable fault. They had ſeveral times, 
With equal blindneſs, fallen into it ſince the duke of 
| Bedford's death. And, as, if he had foreſeen the 


3 | Fatal "diviſions which threatened England, he attri- 


| Þuted all the evils that iſland had to fear, to the 
imprudence of his nephew, who had nouriſhed, by 
| ſhewing continnal marks of reſpect, the power an 
Pride of a dangerous riyal. This advice, Which 
* 5 - s ; Was 
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vas perhaps the beſt he had to give for the ſafe- 
ty be his kindred, and the repoſe of his country, 
was the laſt ſervice of his life. He expired, if we may 
believe ſome hiſtorians, reproaching heaven for . its 
having made a greater difference, with reſpect to du- 
ration, between the Hfe of perſons fo happy as he had 
been, and that of the loweſt and moſt miſerable. 
The queen having thus found in his letter a con- 
firmation of the duke of S»ffo/t's ſentiments, deter- 
mined immediately to give the regency to the duke of 
Somerſet, and preſſed him to {et out directly to take 
poſſeſſion, of this poſt. The French began to be weary © 
of the truce, and making a handle of the taking of 
Feugiers, which had been carried in the night by Su- 
rienns, governor of the lower Nor mandy for England, 
they took up arms with an eagerneſs that gave 2 to 
fear that the flames of war would ſoon be publicly kind- - 
led. They could not chuſe a more favourable time; the 
Enghſh had few troops in Normandy, and all places 
being both ill provided with men and amunition, - 
king Charles hoped that a „ {Ptiviy; and diligence : 
would ſoon put him in poſſeffon of that fine pro- 
vince. The hiſtorians who have favoured the houſe 
of Lancaſter, attribute theſe diſorders to the intrigues 5 
of the duke of York, who from the deſign which he 
had already formed of laying claim tothe crown, was 
willing to ſecure the aſſiſtance of Charles, by the 
- loſs of all that the Exgliſb poſſeſſed in France. Others, 
as favourable to this prince as they appear enemies to 
the queen, have pretended, that the Engliſb ought to ac- © 
cuſe none but her, with all the loſſes they ſoon ſuffered 
in a ſwift ſucceſſion, and that being ſtill without hope 
of. children, ſhe held intelligence with the enemies of 
the nation, They add, that having two different ends, 
the one being the intereſt of France, and the other the - 
fixing an ill impreſſion of the duke of York in the 
minds of the Engliſb, ſhe had very dextroufly found the 
means of accompliſhing both, by giving the French 
the time neceſſary. to advance the progreſs of their, © - 
arms, and e duke all poſſible means 


- 
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| of reſiſting them, in order that the hatred occafioned r 
by the public loſſes might fall on him. However this c 
be, the conqueſt of Normandy coſt Charles but one 
eampaign ; and the duke ot Somerſet arrived in this 
province only to be a witneſs of the continual advanta- 
ges 2 by France. 

e carried with him an uneaſineſs which would 
have been much greater, if he had been able to diſco- 
ver the cauſe before his departure. The lady Nævill, 
whoſe heart he thought he had poſſeſſed by ſo many 
ties and engagements, refuſed to marry and to follow 
him, under a pretence which inſtead of ſhewing any 

juſt cauſe to refſe his requeſt, only ſerved to cover a 
very extraordinary change. The reaſon ſhe gave, and 
Which ſhe made the queen approve, was, that being 
von worſe terms than ever with her father ſince the 
death of the duke of Glouceſter, ſhe muſt take time to 
pacify his refentment by her aſſiduity and reſpect, 
and engage him to conſent to her marriage. This ex- 
euſe ſo much the more eaſily ſatisfied the queen, as 
he conſidered the earl of Saliſburys reconciliation with 
his daughter, as an almoſt certain means of engaging 
both the father and the ſon in her intereſt. Of all the 
nobility who had been friends to the miniſter, theſe 
were almoſt the only perſons whom ſhe was ſorry not 
to have gained by careſſes and benefits. But the lady 
NewilPs heart was agitated by very different emotions. 
From an inconſtancy which did honour to the ſweet- 
neſs of her temper, the duke by executing her re- 
Yer ung become the object of her hatred. She 
- no longer diſcovered the hero who had engaged her 
affections, in a man who had aſſaſſinated his enemy in 
cold blood, and who had abuſed the advantage of his 
. itvation, in ſtrangling with his own hands a great 
-._ - unhappy miniſter, whom he had found incapable of 
ce. This ſentiment, which the duke himſelf 
, had given birth to by the air of joy and ww 
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| T7 * with which he had related the circumſtances of this 
| " _- execrable murder, had extinguiſhed that love which 
had before filled her boſom, and left nothing but dif- 
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guſt for him, who had been for a long time the idol 
of her ſoul. e | 
However, ſhe ſo well diſguiſed this change, as to 
ive him no other uneaſineſs, beſides that which aroſe 
om ſeeing his happineſs deferred: but as ſhe had a 
mind. naturally fuſceptible of tenderneſs, it was diffi- 
cult for her to continue long free after being cured 
of her firſt paſſion. The duke of York arrived from 
| Normanady,. and whatever reſentment he preſerved for 
the affront he had juſt received, he appeared at court 
with a deep diſſimulation, under which he ſo dex- 
trouſly concealed his projects of revenge, that he 
even deceived the queen herſelf. Pleaſure ſeemed 
his only employment; and the better to play this part, 
he hay his addreſſes to the lady Nevill, whoſe beau- 
ty was the admiration of all England: but a paſſion of 
which he only thought of making an amuſement, be- 
came to both of them the moſt important affair of 
their lives. | = hb 
The queen who could not avoid perceiving this 
new engagement, would doubtleſs have confidered the 
advantages ſhe might have drawn from it, if ſhe had 
not been diſturbed by other cares which required her 
whole attention. But the experience ſhe placed in the 
lady Nevill's friendſhip, having too eaſily perſuaded 
her, that ſhe might entirely confide in her, nothing 
gave her ſo much concern as the embarraſſment of 
the duke of Suffolk, againſt whom the whole nation 
ſeemed to riſe : as their reſpe& hitherto ſtopped the 
complaints that might be made againſt her, they le- 
velled theſe againſt him, who, under her, governed 
with an abſolute authority. The almoſt entire loſs of 
Normandy, after ſo much blood ſpilt in conquering it, 
had. at laſt entirely exaſperated the nation. Every 
place reſounded with accuſations and menaces. It was 
publicly ſaid, that the duke had betrayed the ſtate 3 
and that Maine, the key of Normandy, had been de- 
livered to the French, to give ſucceſs to a marriage that 
was of advantage to none but them. They accufed 
him of having taken away the duke of Gloucefler's 
life, from the fear that that clear-fighted prince ſhould _ 
3 12285 diſcover 
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| diſcover his treachery. They complained that there 
were but few able men in the council, and a leſs 
number ſtill that were virtuous ; that on the contrary, 
they had endeavoured to fill it with vicious counſel- 
lors, without the principles of honour or religion, 
whoſe only merit was a blind devotion to the miniſter, 
and that it was the ſame with all thoſe that were in- 
veſted with public employments. In ſhort, without 
carrying their boldneſs ſo far as to name the queen, 
they complained of a government that exerciſed an 
inſupportable authority, and reduced to ſlavery a free 
people, accuſtomed to live under no other ſubjection 
beſides that of the laws. This was the general diſ- 
Poſition of the nation, when the Parliament aſſembled 
in the beginning of the year 1450. The queen had 
engaged the king to aſſemble them, to obtain the ſup- 
Plies neceſſary to bring the affairs of France into ſome 
order, without which ſhe found that ſhe ſhould be 
forced to abandon them entirely, and conſequently to 
expoſe her miniſter to new inſults. But ſhe was not 
long in perceiving that the diſcontents of the people 
had reached the members of parliament. All the ef- 
forts ſhe made to gain them over, ſucceeded ſo ill, 
that the lower houſ: carried to the lords an impeach- 
ment of the earl of Suffolk, in which without reckon- 
ing the vague complaints already mentioned, they re- 
duced all his crimes to ten articles, the leaſt of which 
ſeemed to threaten his head. The danger now a 
peared fo preſſing, that to give ſome ſhadow. of ſatis- 
faction to the commons, the queen choſe to ſend him. 
to the tower. | 
__- Her being reduced to this kind of humiliation was 
2a great mortification to her pride. None of the hiſto- 
rians have reckoned love among the cauſes of her 
grief. Ambition and the deſire of governing with an 
abſolute power, appear to have been her ruling paſſi- 
ons; and even her enemies do not reproach her on 
this occaſion with a weakneſs that ſullied her honour, 
However, if ſhe really reduced her ſentiments of Sf 
| Falk to gratitude and eſteem, ſhe muſt have had a very 
hyely tenſe of theſe paſſions before ſhe could 1 
. . herſelf 
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herſelf to all the inquietudes ſhe faffered on his ac- 
count. She could not tupport his abſence for two 
days. She went privately to viſit him in his Foes 
and the concern ſhe felt at ſeeing him in this diſgrace- 
ful fituation was ſo great, that ſhe promiſed ſhe would 
at all hazards re-eſtabliſh him in his poſt the next day, 
The king, who was accuſtomed to ſee nothing but 
through her eyes, ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, 
that it was neceſſary to recall the duke with as much 
expedition as he had been before arreſted. He ap- 
peared again at court with new luſtre. In vain did the 
neus of his deliverance cauſe a riſing in Kent ; the 
chiefs of this tumult were ſerzed, and puniſhed with a 
rigour that ſtruck terror into thoſe of their party. 
After this kind of triumph he thought himſelf fo ſe- 
cure, that the parliament being aſſembled at Leicefter,' 
he had the boldneſs to accompany the king and queen 
thither, in the character of prime miniſter ; but this 
bravado coft him dear. The houſe of commons were 
ſo ſhocked at it, that to ſhew their reſentment, they 
went in a body to preſent an addreſs to the king, in 
which they deſired, that thoſe who had been inſtru- 
mental in delivering up Normandy to the French, ſhould 
be declared traytors to their country, and puniſhed ac- 
cording to the utmoſt rigour of the laws. "AS, 3.04 
If any thing was capable of raifing a belief that 
the queen had conceived more tender ſentiments for 
the duke of  S»fol/t, than thoſe of gratitude and 
eſteem, it muſt. be the dreadful” agitations of mind 
which ſhe could not conceal at Ong this news ; of 
this ſhe gave ſuch lively proofs, as had the power of 
ſuſpending the animoſity of the commons, from a kind 
of reſpe& which her grief ſeemed ,to inſpire. Ho- 
ever, as ſhe was too well acquainted with the character 
of the nation ſhe had to govern, to truſt to theſe ap- 
pearances of repentance ; after having ſet a guard over 
the duke for ſome days in his own apartment, the, in 
concert with him, agreed, that as violent meaſures 
would never ſuffer them to hope for a peaceful admi- 
nitration, he ought to endeavour to calm their minds, 
by yielding for a time to the ſtorm, and even to put a 
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ſtop to all complaints by ſome ſignal ſervice that might 
reſtore him to the confidence of the public. She 
made him a propoſal that he ſhould go into France, 
and employ himſelf there in re-eſtabliſhing the ſame 
affairs that ſhe herſelf had, perhaps, from other views 
put into diſorder ; that is, to take the command of a 


y of troops that were ready to be ſent into Norman- 
dy, and make uſe of all his endeavours to put that 


province again in poſſeſſion of the Engliſb. N 


made him reliſh this propoſal, ſhe ſpread a report o 
his departure, with a deſign of knowing beforehand 
the diſpoſitions of thoſe who had appeared the moſt 
reſolved on his deſtruction. The greateſt part of them 
were the ancient friends of the duke of Gloucefter, 
who having for a long time nouriſhed a deſire of re- 
venge, were greatly delighted at finding an opportu- 
nity for gratifying it. At the firſt advice they had of 
his removal, they thought themſelves freed from thoſe 
conſiderations that had before reſtrained them ; and 
renewing their ſollicitations to the king, they appear- 
ed reſolved, if they were not heard, not to wait for 
his conſent to brand the duke by a diſgraceful and cruel 
ſentence. In this extremity the queen was conſtrain- 
ed to come to the laſt remedy, which was to engage 
the king himſelf to -prevent them, by condemning 
| Suffolk to a limited exile, and ſtripping ſome of his 
party of their employments. She thought ſhe had now 
deceived the commons, and all her cares turned on fa- 
Cilitating this evaſion. 

The fate of Adam Molins, who had a ſhare in 
all the enterprizes with which they had reproached 
the miniſter, and who had been rewarded by being 
created biſhop of Chicheſter and keeper of the privy-ſeal, 
was a warning which made the queen redouble her 
precautions; for this prelate having been ſtabbed in 
one of the ſtreets of London, ſhe imagined that if the 
duke was known, he would not eſcape meeting with 
the ſame fate. Two Frenchmen, who were in her 
court, were intruſted with her orders, and promiſed 
a large reward, to conduct him, during the night, to 
Jofwich, where a veſſel waited for him, whoſe captain 
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was alſo a Frenchman. But whether he was betrayed 
by his own guides, or that providence had pointed 
out this moment for his deſtruction, the veſſel in 
which he now thought himſelf ſure of gaining the coaſt 
of France, was ſopped in its paſſage by a ſhip of war. 
The captain, whoſe name was Nicholi, was probably 
ſtation'd off Dover, only to execute this project; for 
having himſelf viſited the French veſſel, he put an end 
to his ſearch, as ſoon as he had diſcovered the duke: 
he made him go into his own ſhip, without letting 
him know his deſigns, or offering him any inſult or 
reproaches: then giving his men orders to ſeize him, 
his head was cut off, before he had time to open his 
lips; and afterwards, as if no important event could 
pee from ſo raſh an action, he cauſed the head and 

y to be thrown careleſly on the ſands of Dower, and 
then ſailed to another port. 

Theſe ſad remains of the moſt abſolute miniſter that 
had for a long time governed England, were ſoon car- 
ried to London, and expoſed to the view of the peo- 
ple, whoſe hatred was glutted by the ſpeQacle. But 
what was the ſurprize and grief of the queen, at learn- 
ing that her favourite, whom ſhe thought already fate 
in France, had been taken off by ſuch a cruel ſtroke of 
fate, and that his corpſe was at London, expoſed to 
the outrages and inſults of theenraged populace ! her 
uncommon reſolution, however, ſupported her above 
dejection. She had not indeed one perſon near her 
in whom ſhe could place an intire confidence, except 
the lady Nevill; and in her preſence ſhe could not re- 
frain from tears, which ſhe thought ſhe ſhed upon the 
boſom of her beſt friend; and to engage her ſtill 
more to her perſon, ſhe told her, that the ſame veſſel 
that ought to have conveyed the unhappy Swfo/t into 
France, was to bring back the duke of Somerſet, the 
only man in England, by whom ſhe could now hope to 
be ſerved with affection and zeal. Front the firſt mo- 
ment ſhe found herſelf obliged to ſend away Saffoll, 
the reſolved to make *Somer/et his ſucceſſor, and in the 
midſt of her misfortunes, ſhe faid to the lady Newall, it 
was a conſolation to her to be able to ſhare her authori- 

ty with her beſt friends. | Mar- 


© > had ſent him, in conſequence of Safoll's maxims, and 
the laſt advice of the cardinal of incheſter, under 
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Margaret being reſolved to confer the adminiſtration 
on Somerſet, in the ſame. manner as ſhe, had done on 
Suffolk, who uſed to act under her eye, and by her or- 
ders, thought of faſtening the knot beforehand, with 
a man who had been ſo neceſſary. to her, by loading 


with careſſes and other marks of affection, a woman 


of whom he was ſo paſſionately fond, that with the 


utmoſt impatience he deſired to be in London, that he 
might obtain her conſent to their marriage. However, 


the day after that on which they had this converſation, 
the lady Neævill left the court, without giving the queen 


tthze leaſt notice of her departure; and being attended 


only by a: ſmall number of Compact. they were 
ignorant till the duke of Somerſet's arrival, both of the 
road the took, and the motives of fo ſtrange a reſoluti- 


on. She was not determined to go till ſhe, heard news 


of his return; but to avoid his importunate ſollicita- 


tions, which in the preſent ſituation of her heart, 
Could not but be diſagreeable, ſhe left a letter for him, 
in which ſhe neither concealed the change in her af- 


fections, nor the cauſe that produced it;; but at the 


. ſame time took care not to inform him, that the duke 
oſ Yorkwas his rival, and that ſhe was 
to find out ſome means of rejoining him. 


endeavouring 


* . P 


This prince was then in Jre/and, where the queen 


the pretence of reducing to obedience part of that 
kingdom, which was torn in pieces by rebellion and 


factions ;, but in reality it was to keep him at a diſtance 


from the court and the centre of affairs. Perhaps ſhe 
might have ftill-deeper views in this commiffion. If 


we judge atleaſt of the queen's intention, by the ſmall 


numberof troops ſhe granted him, and by the multitude 
of rebels he had to reduce, it mult be imagin'd ſhe did 
not ſeek to preſerve the life of a perſon, whom ſhe 
could not look upon without diſtruſt. But the duke's 


conduct rendered her policy ineffectual. Being affiſted 
by the advice of Murray, duke of Norfolk, and that of 
-  heearlof Saliſbury, who ſince the death of the duke 
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of Gloucefter, openly adherred to him, he diſcovered' 
the ſnare that was laid for him; he did not therefore 
attempt to ſubdue the rebels by force, but to gain them 
by mildneſs and liberality ; fo that inſtead of findin 
Ireland a ſnare from which it was hoped that he woul 
never have eſcaped, he made friends and raiſed adhe- 
rents, that became his firmeſt ſupport. e 

It cannot be doubted, if we conſider his ambitious 
and enterprizing ſpirit, that the many mortifications 
he had ſuffered ſince the arrival of the queen of Eng- 
land, prompted him to form thoſe daring deſigns, 
which the new cauſes of reſentment he received 
from the miniſter ſoon put him upon executing, The 
duke of Somerſet, who arrived in London a few days 
after the departure of the lady Newill, learnt from her 
letter not only that ſhe had changed her ſentiments in 
regard to him, but that this change had made her fly 
the court to avoid him. In the firſt tranſports of his 

ief, he complained bitterly to the queen of her hav- 
ing kept his miſtreſs for him with ſo little care. But 
this princeſs had complaints to make againſt him, 
Her dear S»ffo/k was dead; and it could not be doubt- 
ed but that the duke of Gloucefter's death had been 
the moſt powerful cauſe that had animated the parlia- 
ment againſt him: to whom then had Sufo/k been ſa- 
crificed, if it was not to the duke of Somerſet, who 
by the error of the public found himſelf in an a ſtate 
of tranquility, and who reaped all the advantage of ſo 
cruel a miſtake ? Complaints ſo juſt, overpowered 
thoſe of the duke, and the only concluſion the queen 
and he drew from their common grief was, that they 
ought: to unite to revenge them. E056 274 

Somerſet, finding himſelf immediately inveſted with 
the ſame authority which Suffolk had enjoyed, was not 
long in tracing out the lady Nævills ſteps. He was 
told, that after ſhe had ſpaſſed ſome days in a cams 
paign with the duke of York,” ſhe had taken the road 
to Dublin; and public diſcourſe having already inform» 
ed him of the duke's paying his court to her, he did not 
doubt, but that this voyage was a concerted ſcheme = ; 
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the eſtabliſhment of a new amour. They lived in an 
age in which the famous examples of Jane of Bra- 
bant, and a princeſs of France queen dowager of Eng- 
land, had given great reputation to acts of gallantry. 
Wit and beauty were all the merits ſought for in wo- 
men, which was much heightened by the poſſeſſor's 
being diſtinguiſhed by ſingular adventures, which ſer- 
ved to add a luſtre and perfection to her charms. 
Thus, far from having his paſſion cooled by the in- 
conſtancy of the lady Newill, the duke of Samerſet 
only felt a more ardent deſire for bringing her back, 
and a proportionable hatred for his rival. 

It is true, ſhe now went to Dublin under the pre- 
tence of ſeeing the earl of Warwick, and Sir Thomas 


Newill her two brothers, whom friendſhip to the duke 


of York had drawn thither, in order to employ them 
in bringing about a reconciliation with her father. 
The duke received her with all the honours he could 
have beſtowed on the queen : he did not conceal his 
paſſion for her; and being ftill diſengaged ſince the 
death of his wife, he publickly avowed his deſign to 
marry her. The two Nevills thinking themſelves ve- 


ry much honoured by this propoſal, freely undertook 


the taſk of obtaining their father's conſent, and reſto- 
ring their fiſter to his favour : but the old earl had no 

ſooner learnt the duke of York's intentions, than he 
 bimlſelf ſet out for Ireland, thinking himſelf obliged 
. by a delicacy in point of honour, to reveal what he 
had received in confidence from the duke of Somer- 
et, and to inform him by a very odious detail, that 
his daughter had leſs virtue than perſonal charms. Be- 
ing arrived at Dublin without declaring what were his 
diſpoſitions towards her, the fear of giving him of- 
fence by appearing in his preſence, without being aſ- 
ſured that he had granted the pardon ſhe had entreated 
her brothers to ſollicit in her behalf, made her take 
the reſolution of living in retirement, during his ſtay 
in Ireland. This laudable precaution drew hex into 
new dangers. The duke of York, cured of his incli- 
nations for marriage by the earl's intelligence, but as 
much in love as ever, continued to viſt 


in the ſo- 


litude 
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litude to which the had retired. Love produced in his 
favour what it had done for the duke of Somerſet, and 
in loſing the hope of beitg his wife, ſhe became his 
miſtreſs. | =} | 1 

With what unaccountable principles of honour muſt 
the earl of Salisbury be actuated to believe his glo 
concerned in acquainting the duke of York with the ill 
conduct of his daughter, and yet after all to ſuffer her 
to live with him in a manner that brought ſhame and 
diſgrace on his whole family! Can it be imagined that 
he could continue ignorant of this, or. that from the 
hope he had already formed of placing the duke of 
York on the throne of his anceſtors, he had given way 
to the vulgar prejudice, that conſiders the love of a 
king as a glorious weakneſs that communicates no ſtain 
on its object? It is certain from the teſtimony of all 
hiſtorians, that on ſome new mortifications, which the 
duke of York received from the court, on account of 
the jealouſy of the duke of Somerſet, the earl of Sa- 
liabury was the firſt who perfectly awakened an ambiti- 
on in the mind of this prince, and made him attempt 
king Henrys ruin. His. two ſons, with the duke of Ner- 
folk, Edtuard Brook Lord Cobham, and Thomas Courtney, 
earl of Devonſhire, all diſtinguiſhed as much by their 
courage and good ſenſe, as by their birth, were, under 
his direction, chiefs in this mighty enterpriſe... . _ 

The claims of the duke were ſufficiently clear, 
Henry IV. grandfather of Henry VI, having dethroned 

Richard II. his coufin german, who died without chil- 
dren, poſſeſſed the crown to the prejudice of the de- 
ſcendants of Lionel duke of Clarence, who then forms 
ed the eldeſt branch of the royal family of England. 
The duke of York repreſented Lionel, and was his 
great grandſon and heir by Anm rhe wife of Richard 
earl of Cambridge. Whatever fortune or ftrength of 
arms had done in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
hex could not change the order of nature: in vain, 
ſaid the partiſans of the duke of York, is rhe autho-— 
© rity of parliament urged to ſet aſide pretenſions that 
© ought to be independent of the caprice of men; 
n * when 
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© when claims are ſo clear and ſo evident; it is forces 1 
that muſt ſupport them.” di Th | 
However, the duke's adviſers joining prudence to fo 
reſolution, were not for pulling off the maſk, till they = 
had ſounded the diſpoſitions of the people. They pro- f. 


prone ſending to England ſome adventurer, who ſhould 
Ii!  HSavethe boldneſs to aſſume the name of Mortimer earl of 
i! March, another prince of the houſe of York; whohadjloſt 
11 his head in London on a ſcaffold ; but they hoped to bring 
him to life again in the country by means of ſome fa- 
bles, by which they would endeavour to perſuade the 
people that his death was only a pretence, An ti 
gentleman, named J Cade, offered the duke to play 

this part. He went into Kene, where finding a great 
number of malecontents who lent an ear to his diſ- 

. courſe, he ſet up the white roſe, the fatal ſign of the 
houle of York ever ſince its firſt quarrel with the houſe. 

of Lancaſter, which had taken that of the red. 

Caae began his campaign at the head of a body of 
mutineers, and advancing towards London, had the 
boldneſs to write a long letter to the king, to preſs him to 

_ re-eſtabliſh the publick liberty, by the puniſhment of 

a r e of his evil counſellors. He repreſent- 

ed, that the. adminiſtration of affairs belonging, under 
him, to the princes of the blood, it was his duty to 
aſſemble them about his perſon, and place an entire 
confidence in them, by which means juſtice and tran- 
quility would be maintained throughout all the orders 

of the ſtate. On theſe conditions he offered. to lay 
down his arms, and be the moſt zealous in giving an 
example of reſpect and ſubmiſſion, n l 
The queen and the duke of Somerſet immediately 

| A penetrated. into the bottom of this artifice. They 
were neither ignorant of the aſſemblies held with the 

duke of York in Jreland, nor of the characters and 
diſpoſitions of all thoſe who were of his party: they 
were ſtill more certain that Mortimer was dead, and 
that the impoſtor who aſſumed his name, came from 
Treland to England; and even the language of the let- 
ter was not ſufficiently diſguiſed, to prevent their 
knowing the duke's intentions. iaſtead- * 
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ſending an anſwer, they gave orders to the lord Sraf. 
ford to march againſt the rebels with a body of choice 
troops. But Cade had not engaged in this enterpriſe 
without. ſome. of the qualifications neceſſary, to carry 
it on: after a very obſtinate battle, he gained the vic“ 
tory, killed the lord Szafford with his on hand, and 
cut in pieces a great number of his troo pas. 
This victory puffed up his vanity, and made him 
forget the bounds of his commiſſion. The duke of 
Torbs rn,” was only to try if the people would be 
Srou ht eafily to riſe in defence of his houſe, and this 
roof would have been ſufficient, to engage him in- 
ntly to Teave Hreland; but Cage, thinking perhaps to 
apply to his own uſe the fruits of his victory, marched 
towards London, which he filled with terror. The 
ueen and her miniſter nean the troops ſo very lit- 
tle diſpoſed to attack their friends and countrymen, 
thought themſelves under a neceſſity of going to Greens 
wich, waere the court was then held, and to engage the : 
king to retire to Kenne/worth caſtle in the centre of 
England, Cade appeared before the gates of London 
A diviſion taat aroſe among the inhabitants, one part 
of whom was for receiving him, facilitated his entry. 
He cut with his ſabre the ropes that ſupported the 
drawbridge, afid having entered the city at the head 
of his troops, began with beheading the lord Say, high 
treaſurer of the kingdom. But though he had order- 
ed his followers to commit no acts of violence, yet he 
could'not ſuppreſs a deſite of enriching himſelf by pil- 
lage. This weakneſs, which diſcovered the baleneſs 
of his motives, and the neceſſity of ſelf-defence a 


— 


1 robbers, who made no diſtinction between their 
ends and enemies, at laſt united the inhabitants in 
the defence of their lives and fortunes, and they for- 
ced this handful of rebels to retire, back into South 
ab. Captain. Marha on, celebrated for a thauſ 
genetous actions, and who by the fortune of arms had 
eſcaped wir life from the wars of France, now pe- 
iſhed'ignobly'by the bands of one of theſe wretches. 
hüt up as they were in Southwark, they would not e- 
* by haye been driven from thence, if the king, in 7 
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dier to put an end to ſuch a ſhameful war, had not 
1 d an act of oblivion, the effect of which was 
ſo ſurpriſing, that in the ſpace of one night, Cade ſaw 
himſelf abandoned by all his men, and was forced to 
fly alone to ſeek a retreat in the woods in Ee. But 
upon a new proclamation, in which a reward of a 
thouſand marks was offered for his head, he was killed 
by a Kenti/ gentleman, and his corpſe was treated with 
thoſe marks of diſhonour that are due to traitors 
Though this revolt had ſurpaſſed the duke of Yor#t's 
expectations, yet it is not ſurpriſing that he reaped fo 
little adyantage from it. His hopes extended no fur- 
ther, as I have already remarked, than producing ſome 
motions in Kent, to enable him to judge of the diſpoſi- 
tions of the people; and far from expecting their 
taking up arms with ſuch expedition for the ſhadow of 
a prince of his family, he endeavoured on the contrary 
to advance his deſigns by meaſures which would have 
been ſuperfluous, had he taken advantage of the ſuc- 
ceſsful raſhneſs of Jobn Cade. His friends in London 
brought by his orders ſuch ſtrong accuſations againſt 
the duke of Somer/zz,. that the queen being once more 
forced to yield to the reſentment of the people, could 
find no other method of ſaving him, but that of ſend- 
ing him to the tower, Her fears were ſo much the 
more juſt, as not being ignorant of the lady Nevill's 
connection with the duke of York, ſhe imagined that 
every circumſtance relating to the duke of G/ouceſter's 
murder had been revealed. Somer/et himſelf ſupected, 
that the inconſtant lady Newi// had been guilty of this 
act of perfidy, and the reſentment he felt at thinking 
kimfelf d betrayed by her whom he endeavoured to ſerve 
even by murder., ſurpaſſed the grief he had felt at 
her flying from him. But he accuſed her unjuſtly. 
The reproaches levelled againſt him turned on the loſs 
of Normandy, which they aſcribed to his ill gonduQ ; 
and here it was eaſy for the queen to juſtify him, by 

_ attributing his faults to other cauſes, and to difficultie 
perhaps incapable of being ſurmounted by ge and 
rudence; and the example of Guienne, which had 
ately been taken from the Engliſb, gave an air of great- 
er probability to this'apology, . FSomerſet 
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Somerſet being ſoon reſtored to favour, he reſolved 

to make the duke of York pay dearly for the danger 
from which he was delivered, He was ſorry that 
Cade's death had deprived him of the hopes of obtain- 
ing from this rebel the ſecret of the conſpiracy, which 
he expected to have drawn from him by putting him 
to the torture. But being ſtill perſuaded that the duke 
meditated ſome pernicious enterprize againſt England, 
and that he ſhould perhaps ſoon ſee him arrive with an 
army of Tri/omen, he ſent orders to the Sheriffs of 
Wales, Shropfhire and Cheſter, to hold themſelves in rea- 
dineſs to oppoſe his deſcent. _ £ | | 
In reality, the duke of York appeared ſoon after on 
the Welch coaft, but without any attendants beſides 
his own domeſtics, when finding the militia of the 


country under arms, and in appearance diſpoſed to at- 7 
tack him, he landed in another part of the ſame coaſt, 11 8 py 
which happened not to be ſo well guarded. This at- 1 
tempt was made only with the view of gaining an op- PO: 
2 to utter his complaints. The family of March 0 
aving always been in great credit in Wales, he from 1 
thence took advantage of the inſult he had juſt re- 0 
ceived from the king's troops on the coaſt, to take up [7 5 
on himſelf the power of raiſing an army, which was in b 1 10 
a few days ſo numerous as to encourage him to write "a 
to the king, and tell him, that the whole nation was Ws . 
| diſſatisfied at ſeeing traitors go unpuniſhed, and that he $8 
| adviſed him to prevent the fatal conſequence of ſuch a =Y 
ö ten diſcontent; that the moſt likely means of doing (4 \ x 
g is, was to order the guilty to be proſecuted, and particu- i 
4 larly the duke of Somerſet, who after having been im- bh 
ö peached by the commons, had been reſtored to the high - fi 
t eſt favour without ever being brought to his trial: in "a 
. ſhort, he promiſed, that if he would grant the people this Fs x 
J ſatisfaction, he would give his aſſiſtance towards the * 4 
5 execution of ſo good a defi Mn JETT  . = 
4 The queen and Somerſet, who found tbat they had 1 
5 ſcarce any forces, and were deſirous of gaining time to 8 is 
raiſe a conſiderable army, made in the king's name a 60 
a very mild anſwer. They faid that they did not pretend Mo 
6 to deny, that the traitors remained unpuniſhed ; but an N. 
2 * 
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affair of ſuch importance required great deliberation. 


With regard to the duke of Somenſet in particular, they 
could not avoid replying, that notwithſtanding the 
complaints made againſt him, the reſtoring him to fa- 
vour did not take place till after his juſtification. The 
queen's addreſs had all the ſucceſs he could reaſonably 
hope for, Her troops were raiſed with ſuch diligence, 

that the duke of York having loſt ſome time in Jelibe- 
rating on a moderation that appeared equivocal, learnt 
on beginning fhis march, that the royal army was ad- 
vancing towards him in. order to give him battle. 
"Though he wanted neither courage nor experience, 
he did not think he ought to engage the king's forces, 
till he had encreaſed his party by more ſpecious rea- 
ſons. His principal end was to gain over the people 
to his intereſt; and conſidering the city of London as 
the firſt object of his attention, he ſuddenly altered 
his courſe, that he might gain by long marches the 
gates of the capitol. 33 | 
However, he had the mortification to find them ſhue 
againſt him: for the inhabitants not thinking it ſafe to 
declare for him, while the king was following him 
Cloſe at the head of an army, he was obliged to croſs 
the Thames at Kingſton, in order to entrench his army 
on Burnham heath. The king who purſued him, 
croſſed the river at London-bridge, and fixed his camp 
about four miles from the du kes. FIN 
The two armies being ſo near that nothing could 
prevent their coming to an engagement, two biſhops 
—— deputed by the king, to aſk the duke what was 
his deſign in taking up arms againſt his ſovereign. 

This prince, after having loſt the hopes of making 
Tondon declare in his favour, imagined that he ought 
to keep ſome meaſures with the court. He therefore 
replied, that he never ought of ſhaking off the yoke 
of obedience, but only deſired to keep the king's evi 

counſellors at a diſtance from his perſon ; that of theſe 


_ the duke of Somer/er was the principal; and that if 


be would ſend this lord to the tower, and ſubmit bis 
cauſe to the juſtice of parliament, he was ready to dif- 
miſs his troops. He did not imagine that this propo- 
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propoſal would be accepted, ſinee the king and queen 
were only guided by Somer/et's counſels, whole intereſt it 
principally. was to; have it rejeQed.;- and beſides, he 
flattered himſelf with;the hope of making the hatred ” 
of the people fall on the court, by letting them 
ſee, that thoſe intruſted with the government, did not 
mind expoſing the kingdom to the diſorders of a civil 
war, to ſupport a man wWwho was accuſed of ruining 
the nation. But he was the dupe of their policy, _ 
Somerſet, was agitated by ſo many cauſes of reſent- 
ment, that it is not ſurprizing hatred made him em- | 
ploy every means co gratify his revenge, He knew , 
that the duke had! the lady Neæuill in his camp; and 
that to give a colour to this licentiouſneſs, he had pres 
vailed on many other ladies to accompany her, who 
ſeemed curious to ſee the military exerciſes. If the 
had come to an engagement, he would have riſked his 
life a thouſand times to have ſeized her; but he hoped 
to arrive at the ſame end by a way both more certain 
and more agreeable, He therefore adviſed the ing to 
take the duke of Tert at his word, and by pretending 
to have the condeſcenſion to be deſitous of liſtening 
to his propoſals, to draw him into his camp, 7771 
the pretence of conſulting with him about thoſe diſ- 
orders he deſired to have repaired, but in fact to ſe- 
cure his perſon. As to himſelf, he conſented. ta be 
arreſted. in the preſence of the two prelates, who wait- , 
ed. to carry the king's. anſwer to the duke, and | wh 
ſhould be ordered to, tell him with what readineſs. hi 
had conformed himſelf. to all his defires,, | The duke 
of . York was ſurprized at this condeſcenſion. He 
could now have wiſhed to have had it in his power to 
recall his words; but as he could not do this without 
making an open declaration of his views, he choſe 
rather to run ſome hazard, than to expoſe himſelf to 
the danger of loſing the people's favour, on which he 
founded all his hopes. He therefore diſbanded his 
forces Without heſitation, and repaired to court, with 
2 taking the leaſt precaution with regard to 11 
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When he was in the _—_ preſence, he accuſed the 
Auke of Somerſet with much vehemence ; and aſſerted 
Þoldly, that he was a traitor who had ſacrificed the in- 
tereſt of the kingdom to his /avarice | and ambition. 
At theſe words, Somerſet, who was concealed behind 
the hanyings, ſuddenly burſt from his retreat, and ac- 
enſed him in his turn of having attempted to dethrone 
the king. Nothing now but his majeſty's preſence 
could have prevented two enemies, ſo much inflamed, 


from coming directly to the moſt bloody extremities. 


Tke duke Fork, on ſeeing in the king's apartment 
a man whom he had thought in confinement; inſtantly 
diſcovered that he had been ſported with, and that he 
was involved in dangers from which it would be diffi- 
cult for him to eſcape. However, fat from being diſ- 
concerted, he complained to the king with an appa- 
rent moderation, that he had broke his word with 
him, and caſting a look of indignation at the duke of 
Somer/et, accuſed” him as the author of this treachery. 
The King, as if tired" of this ſcene,” which really 
threw him into fuch an embarraſſment as he appeared 
ſcarce able to ſupport, ſoon diſmiſſed the duke of '/79r4; 
but the order Was already given for arreſting him the 
moment he went out of the apartment. 1 
While they were conducting him to the tower, So- 
merſet, who had obtained only the half of his deſires, 
went ſpeedily to Burnbam heath, Where he was certain 
the lady Neævill waited the duke's return. She had fore- 
ſieen the misfortune: that did not leſs threaten herſelf 
than her lover. Her prayers, her tears, and all her 
arts, had been employed to extinguiſh that fatal gene- 
'Tofity, by which he ſo imprudently caſt them both in- 
to the midſt of danger. However, Somerſer had no- 
thing leſs in his Goughts than the idea of treating her 
with infult ; the pleafure of feeing her could not tran- 
ſport him fo far as to leſſen that exceſs of 'bitterne(* 
' that had filled his heart, and he had determined by his 


reproaches and complaints to make her aſhamed of her 


falſhood and treachery; Yet he even ſtill flattered him- 
felf with the hopes of moving her, and that the re- 
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mains of her affection awakened by his preſence, 
would bring her back to him again. | 4 
He begged to be admitted to ſee her; and whatever 
fear ſhe had felt at hearing of his approach at the very 
moment when ſhe was Ny of the duke of York's 
fate, a requeſt made with ſuch precaution, and under 
the pretence of its being a favour, greatly calmed- her 
inquietude. She appeared in the poſture of a ſuppli- 
cant, before a man whoſe deſtiny ſhe would have had 
ſtill in her power, if ſhe had known how to improve 
her advantage, and more happily diſguiſe her ſituation. 
The duke forgot all his torments and all his com- 
laints, at this rapturous fight ; he was going to throw 
imſelf at her feet, and, inſtead of loading her with 
reproaches, to beg her pardon, when he thought he 
could perceive that ſhe was with child. This was 
actually the caſe. The doubt with which he put this 
queſtion gave her an opportuvity of deceiving him by 
a falſhood ; but her confuſion deprived her of t 
power to continue a falſhoad, ſhe confeſſed her frailty 
and her fondneſs for the duke of York. The moſt fa- 
tal jealouſy now poſſeſſed the furious Somerſet ; he 
ſeized his dagger, and prompted only by rage and 
revenge, twice plunged it in the bowels of this unfor- 
tunate woman, as if he had found the object of his ha- 
tred in the odious fruit of a rival's love. He did not 
ſtay a moment after this horrible action, but fled ta 
town, in the utmoſt agonies of remorſe and terror. 
The agitations of his mind were nevertheleſs. in, 
terrupted by the neceſſity of giving freſh advice to the 
queen on the meaſures requiſite to be taken with re- 
gard, to the duke of York. If he had dared. to follow 
the dictates of his paſſion, he would never have let 
his enemy eſcape from the ſnare in which he had 
caught him. But the ſituation of affairs, the diſpoſi- 
tion of the people, and above all, the laſt outrageous 
action he had juſt perpetrated, giving him juſt cauſe 
of dread, he was afraid of leading the queen into. 
violent meaſures. . Iwo other Reaſons contribu- 
ted to ſave the duke of York. A rumour. was. 
ſpread at court that the ** earl of March, my 
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His ſon, accompanied by all who were friends 10 his 


family, were advancing with a large body of troops, 


to take him away by force; and as the army which 


the duke had juſt diſmiſſed might join them in a few 


days, the court became juſtly alarmed, and was obliged 


to take more moderate reſolutions. On the other hand 


. Guienne was already weary of the French government, 


and- had ſent deputies to the king, by whom they of- 
fered to return to their obedience. The duke of York's 
blood could not be ſpilt without involving the kingdom 
in a civil war; this muſt make them forego the oppor- 


tunity of recovering the poſſeſſion of Guienne, and 


conſequently render the miniſter more odious than ever 
to the nation. Such powerful conſiderations forced 
the queen and her miniſter to reftore the duke to his 
liberty; though their own intereſt, that of the king, 


and of the whole houſe of Lancaſter, made the ſa- 
crifice of their common enemy perhaps abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary. 


However, all the precautions that could be contriv- 


ed, to aſſure themſelves of the ſubmiſſion and faith of 
an enemy, were taken by the queen and her miniſter 
in concert. They obliged the duke to take a new oath 
to the king, by which he not only bound himſelf to 


be faithful to him till death, and never to take up 
arms againſt his perſon, but acknowledged that he 


ſhould be worthy of being put to death without form 
or proceſs, and without any pretenſion to his majeſty's 
indulgence on the leaſt breach of faith. They alſo 


forced him to conſent, that his fon Edward, earl of 
March, ſhould take his place in the tower for fix 
months, as a ſecurity for the conduct and intentions of 
his father. With * to the lady Newill, to whoſe 

een difficult to have reconciled 
him, it was happily diſcovered that ſhe was not dead 


by the wounds ſhe had received from Somerſet, and that 


having had time to learn, during the courſe of this 
negotiation, at what price they ſet the liberty of her 
lover, ſhe perceived that her misfortune might become 


an obſtacle to his agreement with Somer/er, Influenced 
f by this thought, ſhe wrote to the duke of Jork, to in- 


form 
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form him of what they had hitherto concealed from 


him with the utmoſt care: but ſoftening this news by 

the aflurance ſhe gave him of the ſpeedy recovery of her 
health, ſhe repreſented Somerſet's behaviour as proceed- 
ing from a tranſportof jealouſy that was pardonable in 
a lover, and of which ſhe already knewthat he had been 
ſuficiently puniſhed by his own remorſe. This generous 
conduct in a woman, who had been treated fo cruelly, 
became the admiration of the public, and produced, 

at leaſt in appearance, ſo good an effect on the minds 
of the two rivals, that the third article of the duke 

of York's capitulation was a promiſe entirely to forget 
this adventure. | 


Bur little dependance could be had on conditions ex- 


torted by force, and complied with from neceſfity. 


The war of Guienne, which employed the 'Engh/þ for 


ſome time, being ended by the entire loſs of that pro- 


vince, after its being under their dominion for three 
hundred years, there was nothing left in France capa- 
ble of dividing either their forces or their attention. 
Some diſturbances which they had reaſon to fear from 
the Scots, did not prevent their falling into the cuſtonr 
that at all times prevails among theſe bold iſlanders, 


of tearing themſelves in pieces by inteſtine broils, when - © 


they can find nothing that threatens or concerns them 
in other countries. Thus with a mind filled with the 
unextinguiſhed reſentment already mentioned, with 
impulſes of ambition continually excited by-the weak- 
ne of a king without judgment and without courage, 
and by the juſtice of a pretenſion founded, on natural 
right, the duke of York was ſtill prompted to diſturb 
the repoſe of his native country, from a diſpoſition, 


which naturally leads the Eng/i/h to a hatred of reſt, | y 


=_ which made him, in ſhort, violate all his pro- 
miſes. 3 

It was at this time, that is, on the 23d of October, 
1453, that the queen brought into the world a prince 


who was called Edward. She had been married nine 


d. without giving any ſigu of pregnancy; and the 
ing's health, which was ſenfibly decreafing by dan- 
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gerous illneſs, left him no longer any room to expect 
a favour, which heaven had Wachheld from him in the 
firſt years of his marriage; from whence the ill-· nature 
| of the public, which had ſpared the virtue of this 
l princeſs during the miniſtry of the duke of Swfo/k, had 
IN not the ſame candour under that of the duke of So- 
b merſet. They were not ignorant that ſhe'loved Szyũßolt, 
Wh and they were ſtill more certain that Somer/et was in 
love with another: but the cloſe connection in which 
ſhe lived with him, and the remarkable aſcendant ſhe 
had gained over his mind, created a belief, that af- 
ter the lady Nevill's flight, he had become ſenſible of 
the charms of a queen, who governed only by his 
advice, and who lived with him in an intimate fami- 
harity. But the ſequel will ſoon diſcover circumſtan- 
ces, chat will enable us to form a better judgment on 
the truth of theſe conjectures. 
HY The king's illneſs now ſeemed to have impaired his 
1 reaſon; of which the queen and her favonrite took 
mw the firſt advantage by confirming and increaſing their 
WA authority. They had been for a long time in poſſeſſion 
of all the fecrets of the tate; were feared be- 
-"Eanſe they had the command of the army, and they 
were reſpeQed from cuſtom; and the birth of a prince 
gave room for the people to hope, that the queen 
would be more attached to the intereſt of the na- 
tion. x 
, 3 the duke of York, who had retired to his 
eſtate at Figmore, and ſeemed to confine himſelf to a 
fimple and peaceful life in the poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs, 
and the company, of a few friends, ſoon took occaſion 
from the fituation of affairs, to renew the deſigns 
which be had perhaps neyer ſincerely abandoned. His 
hopes were not animated by the king's weakneſs, who 
in his beſt health had never been thought capable of 
oppoſing his pretenſions. Henry, though he was not 
hated by the peo was yet extremely deſpiſed. 
They conſidered him, as his hiſtorians expreſs it, 
the cypher of a king, capable of no more than lend- 
ing his name to the queen and her miniſters, But his 
very name would have been capable of MW 
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ranks of le in a proper ſubmiſſion, if thoſe! who 
held the Lacs of government had not their 


2 duke of 7 rk, without andenaking, Wo. act ſos 
ſoon for himſelf, ared: his enterprize at a diſtance, 
— —ͤ attack his 
enemies. While he lived on his eſtate; where pleaſure 
ſeemed to take up all his thoughts, he employed his 
emiſſaries at London, and in the principal towns of the 
Kingdom, to revive the ancient complaints and the 
moſt odious accuſations againſt the miniſter, His- 
friends ſeconded him with ardour. He had engaged 

in his intereſt all the men of diſtinguiſhed merit in the 
kingdom: the two Neu, who: made an open pro» 
ſeſſion of in his intereſt, enjoyed a reputation 
that could not be acquired on better grounds: che fa - 
ther was conſidered as the model of honour and pru 
dence; and a hundred ſhining qualities by which the 
ſon had been diſtinguiſhed in peace and war, rendered 
him dear to the whole nation. 

It was impoſſible that the injufious re ris that were 
endeavoured to be ſpread, ſhould be ET 
from the queen, and-that: ſhe ſhould not Saſily know 
the ſouree from whence they ſprang. But the duke: 
continued to live in ſuch apparent tranquillity as ſecur 

ed him from all reproach. His poliey thus acting on 
all ſides by the mouths and eyes of his friends, he had 
the advantage, without going out of his houſe of be- 
ing in a manner a ſpectator of all that paſſed: abroad, | 
and of letting nothing eſcape him that could improve 

T He found ſuch benefit from chi conduct, 

t the firſt opport of turning it to advan 
produced one of — ſervices, which —— 
{elf only learnt by the ſucceſs, which ſurpaſſed his ex- 
peRations, and threw,all the queen's and Samerſet's 

© projects into conf A parliament bad been called. | 
at Reading; but the kings neſs, which it was thought © 
was very dangerous, occaſioned its being remeved 6 
Wefininſtty. When one of the council, who Was {er 
eretiy in the duke of Yor#'s intereſt, obſerved to the 
Bow, that the king's illneſs was a circumſtance that 
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liament ; he repreſented with a falſe affection o 
that in ſpight of the duke of York's promiſes, and 
the appatent fidelity with which he obſerved them, it 


could not be doubted but that he deſired from the bot- 


tom of his heart, to break through them all, as ſoon 
as an opportunity offered; and thereſore to prevent 
thoſe that would inevitably ariſe from the diſaffection 


of the parliament, he propoſed, as an advice that 


would be attended with almoſt infallible ſucceſs, to 
call him and ſome of his beſt friends to the council, 
as well to put herſelf in a condition to examine his 
ſteps, as to make the public believe, that ſhe was ſin- 
cerely reſolved to correct the diſorders that had been 
laid to the charge of the adminiſtration. Both the 
queen and Somer/et having reliſnhed this advice, the peo- 
ple were agreeably ſurprized to ſee the duke appear at 
court; and this mark of confidence in a man, whom 
they thought more intereſted than any other perſon 
on earth in the good order of affairs, ſeemed a very 
favourable omen of the reformation. of the ſtate. 
But ſcarce had the duke appeared twice at council, 
when by his addreſs; and that of his friends, he be- 
came abſolute maſter; he cauſed the duke of Somerſet 
to be arreſted even in the queen's chamber, and con- 
ducted immediately to the Tower. Then appearing 


in perſon before the parliament, to give an account of 


ſo bold an action, he vindicated the neceſſuy of it with 
ſuch force, that having drawn the whole bouſe to 
eſpouſe his intereſt, he was declared protector of the 
kingdom, and defender of the liberties of the church 
and ſtate during the infancy df prince Edward, and 
till the time when he would be able to take upon him 
A ſtroke ſo unfore- 
Aster nation that made 


Beer deliberate, if it was not fabeſt for her to retire in- 


7 | her reaſon to fear, both on Somer/et's and 
der own account, the bad diſpoſition: of the * 
. zeal, 
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natural firmneſs, and reſolved to hazard every thing 
to ſupport her rights and to ſave her miniſt-r. LE 
In the mean time, the parliament being entirely de- 
voted to the new protector, revived the former accu 
ſations on which the duke of Somerſet had been thrown ' 
into the Tocver on his return from Normandy, and en- 
creaſed them by ſo many new complaints, that he 
could not long have preſerved his head, if his trial had 
been preſſed with as much eagerneſs as it was begun. 
But the duke of York, in his turn, ſuffered himſelf to 
be drawn into the ſame fault, for which his enemies 
had reproached Somerſet, The lady Nævill, who was 
as noble in her ſentiments, as ſhe appeared irregular” 
in her conduct, could not fee a man whom ſhe had 
loved ſo paſſionately in ſuch danger, without intereſt- 
ing herſelf in the moſt lively manner in his behalf. 
Some hiſtorians even pretend, that ſhe was ſtirred up 
by the queen, who demanded this proof of gratitade for 
her former favours. She had ſuch an empire over the 
duke of York, that he was eaſily perſuaded that it was 
beneath him to take ſuch advantages to cruſh an unhap- 
py man, whom fortune had ſufficiently puniſhed by his! 
humiliation: What had he to fear from him while he 


continued in priſon, and while by the authority WM ö 
which the parliament had inveſted him, he was inn 


titled to the reſpe& and obedience of the whole nation. 
He yielded leſs to the force of theſe reaſons, than to 
his weakneſs with reſpe& to a woman, who was the 
ſole object of his affections; and if he had any thing 
to ſtruggle with, it was a pang of jealouſy for the con- 
cern ſhe {till expreſſed for his rival. However, he ſtifled 
his. inquietude ſo far, as to defire her to take upon 
herſelf the trouble of carrying this news to him in 
priſon, p | 5 
I ſhall not examine whether the queen was worthy 
of reproach, for ſo ſoom forgetting what ſhe owed to 
the lady Newi//. It is common for ambition to over= 
come all the tender feelings of the heart, and ſome- 
times to change gratitude for benefits, into ſhame for 
haviß received them. Scarce was ſhe certain that 
Vomer, Was ſheltered from danger, than ſne laid aſide 
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te projects the had formed for ſaving him by violent 


meaſures; and taking for her example the conduct of 
her enemies, who had ſo ſucceſsfully made uſe of ar- 


tifices, ſhe hoped to ſupplant them the ſame way. 


She pretended to ſubmit to the diſpoſition of the par- 
liament, which took the affairs of the public out of 
her hands: ſhe appeared to confine herſelf to her care 


of the king, though nobody expected his recovery ; 


and to the education of her ſon, the only fruit of her 
marriage; two concerns equally capable of employ- 
ing a wife and a mother. ing this time, ſhe re- 
doubled that reſpe& and thoſe careſſes, which ſhe ac- 
knowledged ſhe was under obligations to pay to the 
lady Newill : and whether it was to ſecure her own ho- 
nour, in obliging her to conceal the ſolicitations ſhe 
had made for her favourite, or whether as ſhe knew 
her to be ſincere and credulous, it was to make uſe of 
her in other defigns which ſhe took care to conceal, 
me deſired her to hide from the duke of 74 the deep 
concern ſhe had ſhewn for 225 preſervation. 'The 
people of England were perſuaded that ſhe was grown 
. weary of the cares of government, and had in earneſt 
given up all deſigns of interfering in public affairs, 
and even the duke himſelf began to be of this opini- 
on. But having played this part as long as it was 
neceſſary for ripening her projects, ſhe ſuddenly put 
in practice two of her ſchemes, each of which was at- 
tended with an equal ſucceſs. _ 

The one was to have the lady Newil/ carried off 
ſecretly, by the intrigues of Burchier archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, whom ſhe had employed to wait on the 
old earl of Saliſbury, and to repreſent to him in the 
moſt lively manner, the injury he did his ſoul, and the 
| Rain he caſt upon his honour, by winking at the beha- 
viour of his daughter; by this means his conſent was 
obtained to have her ſhut up in a convent. - Though 
this act of violence was ſo happily executed, and 
performed with ſuch ſecrecy that the duke of York 
could not diſcover the place to which they had carried 
her; yet as the queen's deſign was to put her entirely 
= | out 
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2 the poſſ 


fear: or friendſhip, he had. c hoſe to be ignorant ev 


the convent to whi Was Carried... 
But before the duke could recover from the ſurpria 


and grief which he felt for this loſs, he was informed, 
that he was to attend an extraordinary council which 
the king found that he himſelf was able to hold, and 
in which he had ſome important re ſolutions to diſcover 
for the good of ; the kingdom. The. duke, from whom 
they had carefully concealed the news of the king's 
recovery, was perſuaded that Hemy, imagining his end 
was approaching, thought perhaps, for the laſt time to 
intentions 
ſarprize, When 
after having perceived that his face had the marks of 
returning health, he heard him tell thoſe. Who were 


declare his affection for his people, and his 
for the public good. But what was his 


KY 
Land 


aſſembled in council, that the authority, the parlia- 
ment had conferred on the duke, being only founded 
on his inability to govern the ſtate, occaſioned by his 
long illneſs, it was at this moment at an end, by his 
having been ſo happy as to recover that ſtrength of 
body and mind, which was neceſſary to enable him to 


diſcharge the duties of royalty ! “ 


The duke immediately perceived that this was only 
an artifice to get che government of the ſtate into the 


queen's hands. But not having taken the meaſures 


neceſſary to enable him to diſpute the king's right of 
depriving him of his authority, he was forced to give 
his approbation to ſo ſtrange a revolution by his ſilence- 
The firſt efe&t of this change was, the earl of Somer- 
fet's being at liberty, angy immediately recalled to 


court as it were in triumph ; and the duke of Buck- 


ingham, the earl of Wilts, and two knights, having, 


according to the ancient cuſtom of the country, of- 
fered themſelves as his ſecurities, they were imme- 
diately accepted; for as the duke had been arreſt- 


8&7 
ont of the earl of Se/iſbury's. favour, ſhe. did ndt fail: 
privately informed, that this confinement _ 
upon her by her father; and that to prer 
ibility of his reſolution being ſhaken jy 


eſt by an order of council, it was ſuppoſed, that (2% 
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ng a perſon before his be 
ee the queen 


both to gain the people by ſhewing that they were not 
aQuated by ambitious views, they conſented to chuſe 


_ arbrintbte;-and to agree, that which ſoever refuſed to 
_ fubmit their judgment, ſhould pay the other twenty 


thouſand marks. But two incidents, of which one 
ſerved as a colour for the mortal reſentment each felt 
for the other, at laſt carried their hatred to the height, 
and drew them into thoſe fatal reſolutions which ſuc- 
ceſſively cauſed the ruin of both. Ae : 

Of what nature ſoever were the queen's ſenſations 
for the duke of Somerſet, it did not appear that he 
thought much of deſerving them by the ſincerity of 


his own, ſince he nouriſhed in the bottom of his beart 


another love, which even ambition and the variety of 
his agitations could not extinguiſh. He had) ffaggered 
himſelf While in priſon, that the lady Ni te- 
reſting herſelf ſo warmly iche preſervatig 1 
proceeded from the remains of her affection Tormnn ;- 
and when he had learnt from the queen in hat con- 
vent the archbiſhop of Canterbury had ordered her to 
be confined, he hoped, that in ſecretly delivering her 
from a ſlavery, which he could not think voluntary,” 


7 he ſhould diſpoſe her to give him her heart, from which» 
he did not think himſelf entirely baniſhed. 


If he 
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could nom po longer make her his wife, ſhe might ” 3 

1 miſtreſs; & title not new to her with re- 
Figherliving with him, than with the duke of 


« 
P ond 


eos, under e pretence of vifiting the frog 
RarScotand, he the road to the con ve 
Saxheadg ſituated ig thumberland ; and ftealifig, 


away-with a tew 4Khful' domeſtics, went to preſent 
himſelf at the gate of the convent. | eee Ln 
Somerſet, however, ſuffered one | precaution to eſ- 
cape him, which had like for the preſent to have ruin- 
ed his enterprize. The archbiſhop's. orders, on pre- 
ſenting the lady Nevill to the abbeſs, were ſo ſtrict, 
that ſhe could not ſuffer her to be ſeen by any body; 
ſo that / Somerſet, who was unwilling to make himſelf 
N ſuffered a refuſal againſt which he had gb». 
- thing to object. However, having retired, withgut 
preſſing the abbeſs to grant what he deſired, he made 
haſte to prepare an order ſigned with his own hand, 
with which he returned to the convent, 38 if 
came by order from the miniſter ; when 
miſſion by this artifice, he filled the lady N. 
aſtoniſhment and joy, by informing. her of the de- 
ſign which brought him thither. The deſire of liber=, . 
ty had a greater ſhare than love in making her conſent. | 
to his propoſal. She ſet out with him on a ſecond or- 
der, which he preſented to the abbeſs at his return 
from the frontier. He cauſed her to be conducted to 
his ſeat near St. Albans; and more delighted with this 
triumph than with all thoſe he had gained over his ri- 
val, he returned to Zezdon, after having firſt ſpent, _ 
ſome days with her. i 14 
This action might have continued concealed, if, in 
the exteſꝭ of hig joy, he had behaved with more mode- 
ration 3 huf his perpetual exc{ſions to Sr. Allans, the 
indiſeretion of ſome perſons whom. he had intruſted 
with his ſecret, and perhaps that of the lady Nei 
herfel«who was not ſo cloſely united to him by love, 
as to feel much difference between this ſolitude and. . 
that of the convent ſhe had left, brought ſome reports 
to the gars of the duke of York, which he endeavour- 
ed td Karch into; and in proportion as his ſuſpicions . 
N | decame 
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came more confirmed, his behaviour to his rival be- 
came more harſh and reſerved : the propoſed accom 
-modation was ſuddenly broken off, and when he was 
* 


in mind of the twenty thoufäand marks Which Be 
ngaged to pay, he treated this propoſal with terms 

of contempt. _ OOO. 
"He had taken the government ot Calat, from So- 
merſet, while he kept him confined in the tower, and 
had enjoyed it himfelf by a patent expedited in the 


* 
= 


king's name. Somerſet, exaſperated in his turn at the 


contempt-with which he thought himſelf treated, 're- 
preſented to the king, that he had been deprived of his 
government on a mere. accuſation that had never been 
brought to a trial; and that it was not juſt that his 
enemy ſhould continue cloathed with his ſpoils, while 
he refufed to terminate their differences by umpires 
whom they had choſen in concert. On ſuch juſt 
complaints the king took. the government of Calars 
from theduke of Tori. However, under the pretence 
of ing a perfect neutrality between the two com- 
petitors, he declared himſelf governor of that place; 
and even by the advice of Somerſet} who was willing 
to humble his enemy without puſhing him into extre- 
mities, he cauſed it to be inſerted in the act which diſ- 
charged the duke from his government, that he him- 
ſelf had interceded with the king in his favour. But 
| theſe ſoftenings could not fatisfy a heart ftruck 
with a deeper wound. He'complained of the king's 
conduct as inſufferably 17 ee on this pretence 
ane ent 
He reſolved to ſeek a retreat in Wales; but in his 
way thither attempted to ſtorm the duke of Somer/et's 
caftle at the head of thirty friends, who were engaged 
in his intereſt. He had not turned his back till he 
had obtained his prey, if the vigilance of his rival 
had not prevented his being ſurprized. But Somerſet, 
who never doubted a moment of the malignityvf- his 
temper, and was always apprehenſive of meeting with 
ſome inſult in his journeys thither, kept there a kind 
of garriſon. The reſiſtance was therefore as vigorous 
as the attack. The duke had the grief of loſing ſome 
l 8 7 5 fr tends, 
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friends, who deſerved to be engaged in a better cauſe Ing 
and he himſelf eſcaped the purſuit of thoſe he thought 
to ſurprize, only by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. But 
while he was oppreſſed with ſo many occaſions of 
diſgrace, he received an unexpected conſolation in 
meeting the earl of Saliſhary, who without being re- 
pulſed at the coldneſs With which he had treated him, 


fince his loſing the lady Nevill, came with his ſons - 


to profeſs their friendſhip, and offer him their ſer- 
vices. 

Theſe brave men revived his courage, by promiſ- 
ing to hazard every thing to gratify his revenge. 

ey convinced him that while the queen and the 
duke of Somerſet continued in poſſeſſion of the king's 
perſon, they would have an advantage over him that 
could only be taken from them by violent meaſures, 


The concluſion they all in concert drew from this was, 


that they ought to take up arms, and that they had no 


need of any other pretence than the falſe ſteps the 
court had been guilty of in releaſing the duke of So- 


merſet from the tower, without taking the leaſt care to 
give ſatisfaction to the people. This complaint, which 
they ſpread loudly abroad, cauſed ſuch commotions in 
Wales, that in the ſpace of three weeks they ſaw them- 
ſelves at the head of a numerous arme 
Somerſet having made uſe of the ſame diligence in 
aſſembling the king's troops, they advanced on both 
ſides with all the ardor that precedes the approach of 
arg events. It ſeemed at firſt, as if the duke of York 
ad thoughts of delivering the lady Nevill, ſince he 
made his army march towards Sz. A/bans. The king's 
forces met him near that town, in fo level a plain, that 
nothing ſeemed capable of delaying the engagement, 
However the duke, by the advice of the earl of Sali 
bury, offered once more to diſband his army, on con- 
dition that the minifter was delivered up to the juſtice 
of — ament. Their deſign in this was to convince 
the people, that it was their intereſt alone that had in- 
duced them to take the field. But the court perceiving 
that this was only a vain pretence, and that this quar- 
rel muſt ſooner or later be determined by force of 
arms, 
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arms, were neither diſpoſed to ſacrifice the miniſter, 
nor receive laws from a rebel. 
The earl of Warwick, who commanded the van- 
5 8 of the duke of York's army, having received 
is anſwer, left the court neither time to come to 
more moderate reſolutions, nor the duke of Yori the 
liberty of making new overtures ; but ruſhing on the 
enemy with all that impetuous vigour with which 
he had ſignalized himſelf in many exploits, he threw 
the royal army into a diſorder, that all the duke of Co- 
menſet's ſxill was unable to repair. The duke of York 
perceived of what importance it was for him to improve 
this firſt advantage; and ad vancing to prevent the ene- 
my's gaining time to recover from this confulion, he 
3 them with ſuch vigour, that he forced them to 
y in leſs than an hour ; after having loſt eight thou- 


ſand men. Deſpair enabled Somerſet to perform prodi- 


N valour: he received many wounds which only 
eryed to animate his courage; and yielding at laſt to 
the fortune of his rival, he periſhed with his ſword in 
his hand; as did alſo the earl of Northumberland, the 
lord Clifford, and many other noblemen who were at- 
tached to the houſe of Lancaſer. 
The king himſelf was wounded in the neck with an 
arrow. His wound, which at firſt appeared Very dan- 
gerous, and the rout of his army which he ſaw flying 


5 ©». Without having the power to ſtop them by "his re- 


appy Somer/et; where he hoped till to defen@&Yim(clf, 
till his officers had time to rally his forces, "But the 
duke of York having ſoon after inveſted this place, 
his victorious army were but little retarded by fo weak 
an obſtacle. He entered it in company with the earl of 
 Galicbury, and cauſing himſelf to be conducted to the 
king, and bending the knee before him ; ** Sir, ſaid 


1 he, the public enemy is dead, and you ſee none be- 4 


„ fore you but faithful ſubjects, ready to obey you,” 
At laſt, having canſed the duke of Somer/et's body to 
be brought; he for a moment ſatisfied his eyes With 


looking on this ſpectacle; but as if he had bluſhed at 


this cruel pleaſure, he added, giving the N 
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that this was to aſſure the king, that the ſtate had now. 4 

no reaſon to be afraid of a wretch who had ſought its 

ruin. : 7 ; 

Though this ſpeech might be capable of raifing the 
king's courage, it coſt the duke dear by the barbarous, 
treatment it at laſt brought upon himſelf, and the effect 
it inſtantly produced in a heart that he did not imagine 
could be Gifpleaſed with his rey@nge. While he proteſted 
to the king that he would be the moſt obedient of his 
ſubjects, and while this prince (cake) recovered from 
his fear aſſured him, in his turn, thal he was ready to 
give him all the ſatisfaction he could defire, the lady 
Nevill learnt not only the news of Somer/er's death, 
but alſo the inſult with which the conquerer had juſt 
treated his unhappy remains, Whether ſhe always 
believed, rhat ſhe ought to give her tenderneſs with 
her compaſſion to the moſt untortunate; or whether 
the habit ſhe had reſumed of living with her lover 
rendered her truly ſenſible of his loſs, ſhe did not wait 
to receive the duke's viſit ; but taking advantage of the 
confuſion to flip from her own domeſticics, the 
fled to the queen, to whom ſhe related all theſe me- 
lancholy events. There may alſo be reckoned among 
the motives to. her flight, her fear of falling into her 
father's hands, whom ſhe till ſuſpected of giving the 
order by which ſhe had been ſhut in the convent at 
Saxhead. But the ſequel of her adventures will leave 
no room to doubt, that-ſhe only ſought to avoid the 
duke of York's preſence. | Ar. 

The news of the lady Newil7s eſcape poiſoned all 
the fruits of his victory. However, the earl; of: $a- x 
libury having: repreſented. how neceſſary his prefence . -- 

was in London, he carried the king thither with the de- ; 
ſign of making him immediately. call a parliament. It 
is aſtoniſhing, that amidft the principles of cruelty *. 
which were in a manner eſtabliſhed between the houſes +. 


*£ 


2 
of Lancafter.and York ſince the reign of Henry TV. he „ 
neglected this opportunity of ſetting the crown on his N 9 
head, by making away with a prince whoſe life was in = 
his hands, But beſides his wound, which did not t. Wal 


> appear 40 be without danger, he Knew him to by af. 


PF 


ſuch an unconfirmed health, as gave him hopes of hie 


being ſoon delivered. from him without violence; and 
every conſideration led him to think, that this was the 
ſureſt way of eſtabliſhing himſelf on the throne. Be- 
ſides, as he ſaw nothing that could oppoſe his authori- 
. he might flatter himſelf, that while he waited for 

e king's death, there would be but little difference 
between the rank he ſhould hold in the ſtate, and that 
of ſovereign authority. The parliament, who were 
compoſed of none but his creatures, began with pub- 
Hſhing this declaration; that the government had been 
ill admigiſtered by the queen and the duke of Somer/et,. 
and that they had abuſed the confidence and goodneſs 
of the king; that the late duke of Glouceſter had been 


unjuſtly accuſed, and fo far from charging the duke of 
York, the earls of Saliabury and Warwick, and their 


followers, wich being guilty of a crime in taki 


arms againſt the king, they declared that the ſtate s 
greatly obliged to them for delivering this. prince from 
a hateful captivity. Afterwards, even by the confent 
of the king, who. was. now no more in a condition 


1 


to follow his own opinion than when under the tute- 

8 =: Su the queen and the duke of Somerſet, the duke 
of -York, was named protector of the kingdom. 
"Th 


The queen had ſeen all theſe changes without 
ſhewing, by the leaſt oppoſition, that ſhe had thoughts 


of interrupting his triumph. She was left at Gryeen- 


__ wich almoſt alone, while the king and Somerſet were 
at the head of the army: their troops, which had 
been diſperſed after the battle of Sz. Albans, had found 
no body who had dared to rally them; and the con- 
ſternation ſhe was in at the loſs of her favourite, was 
alone ſufficient to render her in a manner inſenſib le to 
every thing that paſſed about her. The witneſſes of 
her ſorrow have never declared of what nature it Was; 
but if any judgment may be formed from the ftrength 
of her paſſions, it was of the moſt violent kind. She 
Continued for ſome days buried in thought, ''"Theani- 
val of the lady Newill was ſome conſolation, when the 
found that ſhe too was agitated with the EET. + 


-_ 
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and the hope ſhe ſuddenly conceived of making her the 
inſtrument of her revenge, hindered her from examining, 
whether decency was not violated by her ſheltering a 
lady, who had diſhonoured herſelf by ſo many ſcan- 
dalous adventures. But on what could ſhe found her 
enterprizes in a deſerted court, where there was. no- 
body in whom ſhe could place her confidence ? It was 


nevertheleſs, time to ſtop an enemy, who enjoyed all 
the advantages he had gained by arms: and to con- 


firm him in their poſſeſſion by the leaſt delay, was to- - 


render the evil irreparable. The remains of that con- 


fidence which the friends of the houſe of Lancaſter had 


in her dexterity, brought to her aid in this conjunRure, 
the new duke of Somer/et, ſon to him whoſe loſs ſhe 
ſo bitterly lamented, and the duke of Buckingham who 


' wept for a ſon ſlain in the ſame battle. They opened 


their minds to her. She received this ſuccour as a fa- 


vour from heaven; and all the warmth of thoſe paſſi- 


ons that had preyed upon her mind, was exerted for 
the execution of a thouſand new projects, which ſhe 
formed in concert with them. b 5 

The duke of York lived in a ſtate of ſecurity that filled 
his very enemies with aſtoniſhment. Having imagined. 
that it would be running too great a hazard to lay an o- 
pen claim to a crown, 
in the poſſeiſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, he was refol- 


ved to wait till the time when the king's death ſhould. 


ive him an opportunity of making good his preten- 
ions. Above all things he defired to gain the favour 
of the people, without which he was perſuaded. that 


his power would never be ſolidly eſtabliſhed. Thus, 


to ſhew that paſſion and intereſt had no ſhare in his 
deſigns, he left the king and queen ſo much the more 
liberty, as being inveſted with the dignity of protector, 
which he was to enjoy till he was deprived of. it by 
n he did not think that it could ever be in 
their 
was from this ſecurity, of which he had already been 
the dupe, that the queen reſolved ſtill to ſeek his des 
ſtruction. One could ſcarcely regard ſo many 9 | 


at had been for fifty · ſix years 


wer to ſtrip him of it a ſecond time. But it 
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of fortune as real events, were they not drawn from 
the pure ſources of hiſtory. . 5 85 
By the aſſiſtance of ſome powerful cordials, the 
queen procured the king a ſufficient degree of ſtrength 
and complexion to enable him to be carried to the 
houſe of lords. He there declared, as he had done 
In council in the ſame circumſtances, that heaven hav- 
ing reſtored him the health neceſſary to diſcharge the 
functions of the royal dignity, he was determi- 
ned to engage again in the fatigues of govern- 
ment, and that he thanked the duke of York for his 
having diſcharged, during his ſickneſs, ſuch a painful 
burthen. It is ſurprizing, that at this declaration, 
there was no body who Bad the courage to ſtand up 
in behalf of the duke: but this was the principal ef- 
fect of the queen's meaſures. A moment before the 
king appeared in the aſſembly, ſhe had cauſed a 1e- 
port to be ſpread, that the duke and his moſt faithful 
partiſans were going to be ſeized. It was added, that 
the places, adjoining to the houſe of lords were filled 
with men in arms, who were to appear upon the firſt 
ſignal; and that to ſupport them in caſe of reſiſtance, 
the queen had cauſed a body of troops to march into 
the villages near London. The duke, terrified at the 
fuddenneſs of his danger, and his being without the 
power of making reſiſtance, choſe to retire ſecretly, 
and with the utmoſt diligence get to York. The earl 
of Sal;bury, who a little before had been made high 
chancellor, and whoſe duty it was in this character to of 
attend upon the king, departed with equal haſte to of 
reach his eſtate. The earl of Warwick ſet off for hi 
Calais, of which he had a little before been made go- hi 
vernor. In ſhort, all the duke's moſt intimate friends, 
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hurried away by the ſame fear, thought of nothing but in 
of ſecuring their ſafety by flight. . fo 
It was never doubted but that the queen's deſire of Kit 
revenge would have made her really ſeize the perſons of 
of the duke and the two earls, if they had made a co 
much longer flay in London : However, not imagining foi 
that they would be ſo eaſily ſeized with fear, her de- dr; 
| $34 s his 
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ſign in ſpreading the rumours that bad filled them 
with ſuch terror, was only to open a more eaſy way to 


the ſucceſs of her firſt project. But nothing appeared 
to her to be difficult after ſo happy a beginning. She 
perſuaded herſelf that minds ſo eaſily put in motion 
by a graundleſs pannic, would be ſtill more eaſily de- 

ceived by raiſing their hopes. As their party was too 
numerous in London to promiſe her all the favour ſhe 
would have. occaſion for in that city, ſhe made a pre- 
tence for repairing with the king to Coventry, from 
whence ſhe ſent letters under the king's own hand, to 


the duke of York and his principal friends ; in which 


the king expreſſed much aſtoniſhment at their retreat, 


with a ſtrong deſire of ſeeing them about his perſon, 


in order to eftabliſh in the ſtate, by their advice, a 
form of adminiſtration that might reQify all paſt diſ- 
orders. 'The queen was reſolved to have them all 
ſeized together; and to rejeQ, that timidity in her 
councils, which had formerly prevented the duke's 
being brought to his trial. They had not the leaft 
diſtruſt of an invitation under the hand and. ſeal of 
the king. But having been informed on the read that 
ſmall companies of ſo 

Coventry, and that other extraordinary preparations 
were making there, they made haſte to take another 
road, at the ſame time adding this inſtance of trea- 
chery to their other motives of reſentment. . The duke 
of York retired to his caſtle at Wigmore in the extremity 
of Wales, the earl of Saliſbury to his eſtate at Middle- 


ham in Yorkſhire, and the earl of Waravick returned to 


his government of Calazs. | * k 
All their thoughts turned on the revenging ſo many 


injuries. They were employing themſelves in raifing 


forces, which they hoped eaſily to unite, when the 
king of Scotland entered Northumberland at the head 
of a puiſſant army, and ſpread deſolation through that 
country. The earl of Saliſbury had the prudence to 
foreſee all the advantages the duke of York might 
draw from this incident. He adviſed him to haſten 


his levies, and to employ all his troops againſt. the 
Scots, This was both to juſtify the part he had taken 
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in raiſing an army, and to acquire the right of making 
another uſe of it, by the new merit ſuch an important 
ſervice would give him in the eyes of the public. 
This policy was the earl of Sa/i/bury's maſter-piece. 
The Scots having retired at the very approach of the 
duke, 'the king, who had been ſo much the more ter- 
rified' at their invaſion, as the French had at the ſame 
time made a deſcent on the coaſt of Kent, thought 
himſelf fo much obliged to the duke of York for the 
zeal with which he had ſerved him, that without 


conſulting the queen and the new miniſters, he wrote 


to him in terms that expreſſed the moſt lively grati- 
tude, and preſſed him to come with all his friends to 
receive other teſtimonies of it at court, Their forces, 
which they took care to diſtribute in different places, 
doubtleſs inſpired them with that confidence with 
which they truſted to the royal word. The duke re- 
paired to London, accompanied by the earl of Saliſu 
and a number of other friends, who were ſoon fol: 
lowed by the earl of Warwick who came from Calais 
to join them. The marks of their reconciliation were 

ſo ſingular, that they aſſiſted at all the councils, and 

ſwore there to be eternally united to the king for the 
„ SECT Toned 
But the terms of this oath were equivocal ; nor 
could it be ſincere while they affected to behave as if 
they had forgot the queen, who had ſuch a ſhare in 
the government, and to deſpiſe Samerſet and Rucking- 
bam her new' miniſters. They made an ill uſe of the 
king's weakneſs, in order to gain more effectually the 
affections of the people; at à time when the ſervice 
they had juſt performed aſſured them of ſo much of 
the public favour, as made the queen afraid of ſhew- 
ing any marks of reſentment. But if opportunities of 
reyenge were too long before they offered themſelves, 
ſhe had a mind capable of forming ſufficient expedients 
in order to create them. From * ſolitude in which 
| ſhe lived at Greenwich, where the in a_manner kept 
herſelf under covert to obſerve the conduct of het enc- 
mies, ſhe penetratzd into their deſigns by the eyes of 
Som fe, who had neyer been excluded from the coun- 
©! j 
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cil'; for though this nobleman had a mind leſs firm, 


and leſs enterprizing than his father, yet he had more 
art and a. greater capacity. The queen learnt from 


him, that the duke of York: propoſed to ſet out with 
the ear of Saliſbury for Yor k/bir 4 3 and that the earl of 


Warwick, who had been created lord high admiral of 
England, at the ſame time that he obtained the govern- 
met of Calais, had ſent orders for ſome men of war to 
aſſemble at Sandwich, where he propoſed to join them. 
Theſe new diſpoſitions ſeemed to conceal ſome im- 
portant project; which as ſhe was unable to dive in- 
to, ſhe reſolved to. prevent by a ſtroke that would ef- 


fectually diſconcert her enemies. 


She ſuffered, the duke and the old earl to depart 


peaceably, on the aſſurances ſhe received from her 


emifſſaries, that the earl of Warwick was to ftay ſome 


time longer in London; when by means af ſome dd- 
meſtics in the king's livery, who were hired to quar- 
rel with the earl's ſervants, as he was paſſing in the 
neighbourhood. of Vgfminfter, the brought him to en- 
gage with ſuch warmth. in the fray, that the king's 
guards being brought downsepon him, he had n 
other way to avoid being killed or taken, than to 
throw himſelf into a boat, which carried him a-croſs 
the river ; and being at the ſame time informed, that 
the king had given orders for his being arreſted, and 
carried to the Tower, he. did not doubt but that this 
was a plot laid hy“ the queens to take away his life. 
The reſolutions he af I took on this occaſion in 
concert with the: dug of N i 

only to the cbeginnjng of à War, it ſeemed as if the 
queen had preapitated; herſelfanto embaraſments that 
were very contrary to her s. But after having 
found her ſcheme of arreſtingthe earl brought to no- 
thing by the heat of her men, ſhe could think of no 
other but that of engaging him with the duke of York, 
and all his partiſans 1n a new revolt, to let the public 


know what confidence they ought to place in their 


oaths, and at the ſane time, to ſubdue them by the vi- 
Sour of her meaſures. 
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ob The HISTORY of 
Ĩ be earl's boldneſs in drawing his ſword againſt 
perſons belonging to the king's houſhold, was a ſuffi- 
cient pretence for taking from him his government of 
Calais, which was immediately given to the duke of 
Somerſet. But as he had received it from the parlia- 
ment, he refuſed to ſend back his patent, on à mere 
order under the privy ſeal; and as he had aſſembled a 
fleet, he made haſte to join it, in order to reach Calais, 
The firſt effects of the vexation produced by this 
adventure, fel] on ſome veſſels from Hamburgh and 
Lubec, which he met in the channel, and plundered of 
their lading, which amounted to above ten thouſand 
pounds ſterling, a conſiderable ſum at that time, and of 
prodigious uſe to the earl at the eve of a war that a . 
peared inevitable. But on the complaints which the 
Hamburghers made at the court of Londen, the queen 
took occaſion from an action ſo contrary to all Jaws, 
to deprive him of the office of high admiral, which 
he could not refuſe giving up on any pretence, becauſe 
he held it in the king's name. Rapin in his hiſtory of 
England has confounded the order of all theſe events. 
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ARG ARET ſeemed to criumphy, and truſt- 
ing to the order ſhe had given the duke of 
Buckingham to re aſſemble the troops, reſolved to take 
z circuit with the king through ſeveral counties; not 
ſo much to do honour to this prince, as by an inſinu- 


ating behaviour to ſecure the eſteem and affections of | 


the Shake to herſelf. She was wonderfully {killed in 
the art of gaining hearts, and her authority would 
have been much better eſtabliſhed by exerting" this 
ſkill, if her pride had not made her conſider it as an- 
expedient which was very much beneath her. How=- 
ever, after ſo many efforts made. by her enemies to at- 

tract the favour of the public, ſhe thought herſelf obli- 
ged to make uſe of the ſame means; and her 
ucceeded ſo well, that many hiſtorians attribute to her” 
a deſign of taking advantage of the good dil 5 
which ſhe had or hs in nm —__ of ww Cogn." 
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ties, in order to make herſelf abſolute miſtreſs of the 
royal authority, by perſuading her huſband to abdicate 
the throne, and to reſign all his power into her hands 
till prince Edward became of age. But all thediſ- 
regard With which Henry looked upon earthly gran- 
deur, could not make him conſent to this eb Ie 
eople began to imagine from the vigour with Which 
this princeſs reſumed the adminiſtration, that the duke 
of Tork was entirely ruined, when a rumour was ſpread, 
chat the earl of Saliſbury was advancing with an army 
to demand juſtice of the king for the murder of his 
Jon, and the infraction of an act of oblivion that had 
been ſolemnly made in council. The court was 
ſtopped in a journey to Coleſbill in Warwickfire ; and 
the earl's approach cauſed ſo much the more conſterna- 
Tion, from their being at the ſame time informed, that 
the duke of York was raiſing a powerful army in Wales. 
But · the queen, truſting to © orders ſhe had- left. with 
Her minifters, only diſpatched a meſſenger to the duke 
of . Somerſet, with orders to ſend immediately ten 
thouſand men under the command of the lord Aualey. 
This general was ordered to give no quarters to the earl 
and his forces, whoſe number amounted only to five 
or ſix thouſand men. But in this, the queen promi- 
ſed herſelf too great an advantage over an enemy ſo 
juſtly celebrated for his prudence and valour. Though 
he was ſo inferior in point of numbers, fear could not 
make him draw back; he therefore employed a ſtrata- 
gem to obtain à victory, that could not be hoped for 

y any other means. Audley having formed his camp 

3 the banks of a ſmall river, his enemy poſted him- 

| 


fon the oppoſite bank, as if his deſign had been 
only to guard this paſſage. to ſecure himſelf from be- 
ing Stated ; but at laſt, pretending ſuddenly to re- 
pent of - this boldneſs, he retired: during the night, 
contriving his march in ſuch a manner, that at break of 
day the enemy. might Kill ſee his rear- guard. This re- 
treat ſeemed. ſo precipitate, that the king's troops in- 
ſtantly flattered themſelves, that they had nothing to 
do but to run to the victory. They therefore cruſſed 
te river in diſorder; but while they were in 7 <p 
| | 108. 
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fuſion, the earl of Salisbury turned about, and fallin 
upon thoſe who had already paſſed it, before they ha 
time to put themielves in order of battle, he drove 
them upon thoſe who were ſtil} crothag the water, and 


obtained a victory with as much certainty as glory, 
The king in this engagement loſt three thouſand men, 
with the general and all the principal officerses. 
There would have been too much danger in the ear 
of Saliſbury's, proceeding farther, while the duke of So- 
merſet himſelf was advancing with a numerous army. 
He was well ſatisfied with having opened a paſſage to 
join the duke of York,, who ſtill continued levying ſol- 


diers in Wales; and being both reſolved to make a laſt 


effort to reſiſt the ſtorm that was gathered over theit 


beads, they preſſed the earl of Warwick to croſs the x 


channel, with all the forces he could draw from the 
garriſon of Calais, The diſtance between them did 
got prevent the earl's joining them, in company with 
dir Anarecu Trollop, who had acquired great reputation 


in the wars of France, and who commanded a detach= 


ment under him. But the queen placing her conf+ 


dence in the ſuperiority of her forces, made th 
march to Glogcefter, — . 


who belonged to the rebel lords, on 
of their immediately laying down their arms. This 
artifice produced. a ſurprizing effect; for the duke's 
amy imaginin that the advantage of numbers render- 
ed the king already. dupe of victor 
thin Fang, 226 the benefit of the Sora by flying 
in 1 and even Trollob, who had been 
told by the earl of Warwick that he was to fight 


againſt his maſter, completed the diſorder, by going in 
the night to the king's camp with the body under his 


command. 80 ai, Nis & deſertion threw the chiefs 
into a conſternation, that would ſuffer them to think of 
nothing but flight. The duke of York therefore em- 
kucked for lee | while. the earls of Jig and 
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by Somerſet's. advice, found. 

means to cauſe à proclamation from the king to be dif] 

perſed in the enemy's camp, ente a pardon to all 
e ſole condition 


eady ſure. of victory, thought of no- 
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Warwickretired to Calais, with the earl of March who 
- was then nineteen years of age. | 
The duke of Tort did not take this ſtep from the 
fole view of re-eſtabliſhing his affairs in freland ; but 
was particularly drawn thither by the thoughts of fol- 
lowing the lady Neævill, who in the embarraſment into 
which ſhe had been thrown by the queen's propoſals, 
choſe rather to fly from the court, than to preſerve 
Her favour at the price ſhe had ſet upon it. This 
rinceſs, in approving the earl of Somerſet's advice, 
Bad taken occaſion from the firſt ſucceſs of this artifice 
to form another defign, from which ſhe hoped to re- 
ceive much more important 9 z and, the had 
ſept the lady Nil near her, in order to engage her 
in ſome enterprize of this nature. Havin Non el 
Her ſtill preſerving the power ſhe formerly had over the 
duke of York, ſhe propoſed her going in the night to 
g village at a ſmall diſtance from his camp, when ſhe 
was to ſend him word, that ſhe was come thither to 
obtain once more'the fatisfaQtion of ſeeing him. What 
ſhe was to ſay or do for him in this interview, was left 
to her own choice ; becauſe tlie queen rightly ima- 
gining, that he would not caufe himſelf to Fe attend- 
Ed by a conſiderable body of men in a party of love, 


"4 1 to have him carried away by the flower of 


cavalry, whoſe officers ſhe had already engaged in 
this enterprize. The lady) Newill, who notwith- 
ſtanding her frailty had the nobleſt ſentiments of ho- 
_ four, fecretly contemned ſo vile a commiſſion; and 
though ſhe now felt but little inclination for the duke, 
ſhe could not hear without indignation, their propo- 
fing'to make her betray a man whom ſhe had once lov- 
ed. But not daring openly to reject propoſals, accom- 
1 as many menaces as promiſes; ſhe pretendl- 
Ito comply, at the fame time reſolving to inform the 
_— the danger with which he was threatened, and 
it! ſhort, to ſeek a retreat, Where the ſhould' nolonget 
. expoſed to ſo many adventures, of which ſhe now 
hegan to be weary. © She therefore cauſed herſelf” to be 
donducted to the village appointed by the queen = 
' _ 7 
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inſtead of inviting the duke to come thither, the in- 
formed him, that if he had any regard for his life, he 
ought to quit the camp immediately. 

owever, as the duke of Tori could not receive 
this letter without learning from the meſſenger, that 
the lady Newi/l was at a village at a ſmall diſtance, he 
ſent thither two of his moſt Fichful officers, as much to 
engage her to ſuffer herſelf o be conducted to his cam 
as to draw from her the particulars of a ſecret that ſhe 
had only communicated to him by halves. Theſe gen» 
tlemen found as much eaſe in getting an opportunity to | 
diſcourſe with her, as they could have wiſhed : but 
after having informed her by their offers, that they 
were difpoled to ſerye her with the utmoſt zeal, ſhe 
defired them to conduct her to a neighbouring port 
and at the ſame time perſuaded them to believe, that 
the duke would not forget their doing her ſueh an im- 
rtant piece of ſervice. The orders the king's officers 
ad received to pay her an implicit obedience, removed 
all the obſtacles that were capable. of inſpiring her 
with fear. She jutended, perhaps, to ſet ſail for . 
Jand; where ſhe had lived long enough to accuſtom 
herſelf to the manners of the country; and it is nag 
to be doubted, but that ſhe acquainted her guides with 
this reſolution, ſince they brought this intelligence tao 
the duke of Vork. But filled with the apprehenſions 
that cauſed her flight, ſhe ſtepped into the firſt veſſel 
the found ready to fail, which hap to be one of 
thoſe which the earl of Varavict had brought from 
Calais, and that which had received orders to be held 
in readineſs for the young earl of March, if the fortune 
of arms ſhould be againſt his father. That night be- 
ing the ſame in which Sir Andrew Trollop had choſe to 
go over to the king's party, it was alſo that in which 
the earl of March, accompanied by the earls of Salz/- 
bury and Warwick, were forced to go on board, in 
order to return to Calais; fo that theſe three lords 
entered the veſſel almoſt at the ſame moment as the 
lady Newi/l, and at the very time when ſhe was en- 
quiring of the captain to what port he was bound, a 
99 2 3 circumſt an es 
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a of which he was ſtill unable to ſatisfy 
. . 
Amidſt the hurry they were in to put to ſea, ſhe 
heard" the names of the two earls, at which ſhe was 
ſeized With as much fear as fſurprize, without being 
able tq́; procure the means of leaving the veſſel. She 
could not defer till the next day the —_ her fa- 
ther, who being informed that a lady of great beauty 


was the partner of his voyage, was in haſte to offer her 
ais ſervices. But this lady after ſo many adventures, 


did not want the addreſs neceſſary to carry her through 
the greateſt difficulties ; ſhe received her father's viſit 
with as much tranquillity as if ſhe had been prepared 
40: ſee him; and having thrown herſelf at his feet, 
made uſe of her confidence in his paternal affection to 
degan aſylum,” which ſhe could not hope to obtain in 
England, ſince ſhe had brought herſelf into diſgrace 
Sith the queen by ſerving the duke of York and his 
Party. This was the readieſt way to gain upon the 


3 old man in the moſt ſenſible manner. He 


forgot the juſt reſentment he had felt on account of his 
daughter's conduct, and made her explain in what it 
was that ſhe had offended the queen. The lady Ne- 
vill giving him all the particulars of this truth, of 


Which ſhe did not omit a ſingle circumſtance, eaſily 


obtained his pardon in conſideration of ſo great an ac- 
tion: But he was willing to know what diſcoveries 
he had made of the'queen's deſigns from the familiari- 
ty in which ſhe had lived with her, and this curioſity 
'plunged her again into other difficulties. 
If the reader has followed all the circumſtances of 
her conduct, he muſt have found her character ſo ex- 
traordinary as to have juſtly deſerved the attention of 
hiftorians, and the admiration -ſhe had obtained 
from her own country: It is a fantaſtical mixture 
of virtues and vices, that appear the leaſt fit for 
being united; for ſhe had all the nobleneſs, the recti- 
"tude, and the 3 of an illuſtrious rank, with 
the irregular inclinations and the corruption of manners 


- that render women deſpicable even amongſt wag 


Margaret of Anjou. og 
She for a long time reſiſted all the influence of pater- 
nal authority; and the only confeſſion the earl was 
capable of drawing from her was, that the queen had 
ſworn to accompliſh the duke of York's deſtruction, 
and that the reaſons of ſtate with which ſhe coloured 
her hatred, ; were. only uſed as a cloak to cover her 
perſonal reſentment. It ſeems that ſhe. muſt have pe- 
netrated much farther into the ſecrets of the. miniſter, 
ſince adding her advice to this declaration, ſhe preſſed” 
her father to oppoſe any deſign the duke might form 


of returning to England; and without ſuffering herſelf 


to be moved either. by entreaties or threatenings, ſhe 


ſteadily refuſed to betray the queen and the duke of 


Somerſet. | | 1 10 

However, the conduct of the conquerors threw” 
ſome light on what was expreſſed with ſuch obſcurity; 
The queen being returned to London as in triumph, 


.called a parliament, and n but little reſiſtance 


while at the head of the army, ſhe cauſed the duke af 
York and his principal adherents to be declared ene- 


mies to the ſtate, and guilty of high treaſon: by the 


ſame ſentence all their eſtates were confiſcated; and 
this rigour Was extended to their children, who were 
declared incapable of poſſeſſing any public employment 


till the fourth generation. The duke of Exeter was 


inveſted wich the poſt of lord high admiral, which 
had not been yet filled up; and while he was regula- 


ting the navy, the duke of Somer/et received orders ta 


70 and take poſſeſſion of his government of Calais. 
n reality, they were too eaſily perſuaded that the earl 
of Warwick would furrender this place; or at leaſt 
being almoſt without a garriſon he would not be ca- 


pable of 8 a long reſiſtance ; but the valour of 


his officers ſupplying the want of numbers, the duke 
of Somerſet was 8 to retire to Guienne, to gain 
time to augment his forces. The queen immediately 
cauſed ſeveral veſſels to be . . 


of Warawick failing out in his own veſſels, took them 
by ſurprize, while they were yet in the port; and at 
a time when it was leaſt 7 made Al the offi-⸗ 
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der the command of Sir Simon Manford ; but the earl 
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where the earl of March cauſed twelve of them to be 
executed, by way of repriſal for ſome executions e- 


cers priſoners, and carried them with him to Calais, 


qually bloody, cauſed by the queen after the battle of 
' Ludlow. © 


©  Tho' the earl of Saliſbury had drawn only imper- 
-fe& hints from his daughter, they were yet ſufficient 
to make him judge, that the duke of Yort's liberty 
and life were in danger of being taken away by ſome 


treachery; and having from theſe apprehenſions advi- 


ſed him not to leave freland, he formed a moſt fatal 
deſign for the ruin of the queen's projects. The 


_ \eounty of Kent having diſcovered from the beginning 


of the war a remarkable zeal for the houſe of York, he 


Aid not queſtion but the tame fire might be eaſily re- 


kindled; efpecially in the preſent juncture, when the 
court was making there a rigorous ſearch after the 


principal perſons concerned in the laſt revolt. Fal- 
cunbridge, whom he ſent thither from Calais, having 
confirmed him in this hope, he intruſted him wi 


N manifeſto, in which he called heaven to 
'witneſs,” his ſole motive in taking up arms was to de- 
liver the poor people from the oppreſſion under which 


they groaned, and to ſecure their liberties and privile- 
ges. Thus, without naming the duke of York, be- 
Cauſe he was fure of thoſe of his party, he engaged in 


his intereſt eyen thoſe who had the leaſt inclination to 
ſeek the ruin of the houſe of Lancaſter. With the 
numerous army which he hoped to raiſe by this means, 
he reſolved to march directly to London, where his 
Friends would not fail to make him maſter of the city, 


and at laſt to fall upon the court, which was without 


defence at Coventry, to ſnatch the ſceptre from the 
king's hand, and preſent it to the duke of York, who 
'ſhouſd then be recalled from Ireland. Fs Bed 
So vaſt a project could not be formed by two men 
more capable of putting it in execution. The earls 
of $akfury and Warwick, who left Calais with fif- 
teen hundred ſoldiers, found themſelves at the head 


of wil 6. warn at their arrival at the gates of Lon- 
an, Which were opened to them by the +" 
Ec H# * 0 E { 


who were. diſpoſed to receive them. The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the biſhops of London, Lincoln, anc 

many others, declared in their favour ; nor did they 
find any oppoſition gxcept from the lord Sealer, ge- 

yernor of the tower, WO arriving at the ſame time 
with ſome troops threatened 'to demoliſh' the city my 
his canngn. | . They were guilty of a miſtake in ſuf- 
fering themſelves to be Dd b 


y bis ſallies, and thag 
was the only fault they could be charged with. Seals 
was deſirous of giving the royal army time to aſſem- 


ble. The duke of Somer/et, who was juſt returned 


from Guienne, and the duke of Buckingham, were na- 


med to be at the head of the forces. or rather, the. 
queen herfelf was the ſole commander, ſince notwith- 
ſtanding the king's being preſent, nothing was dons 


without her orders. She advanced towards the male-- 
contents as far as Northampton, where ſhe encamped 


in a plain, with a ſmall river on her back, which ſhe: : 
had haſtily paſſed for fear the enemy ſhould make-uſe- 


of this barrier to retard the combat. yo ile. 4 

The young earl of March, who was at the head of 
his party, had no ſooner learnt that the time they had 
ſpent in Londen had given the king leiſure to aflemble- 
his forces, than he entreated the earl of Saliſbury to- 
ſtay in the city to make head againſt the lord Scales, 
while he went to meet the enemy with the earl of 
Warwick. and the lord Cobham, who were to act as 
Lieutenant Generals. It was of great importance for. 
this prince to appear with this mark of diſtinction, in 
a party which he hoped one day to govern. 
However, . the earl of Varaui. A, who had all the: 
care of the command, preſſed his march with ſuch vi- 


Four: that he joined the king's army at Northampton.. 
ving fixed his camp at a ſmall diſtance, he put in 


practice his father's: diſſimulation, by ſending the bi- 
ſhop of Sal;/bury to make ſome vague propoſals to the 


king which were not heard. He pretended, howe- 


ver, not to be diſcouraged ;. and rallying the biſhop” 
on the ill ſucceſs of bis commiſſion, ſent in his room 
a. herald to demand permiſſion to go and. make his 
humble remonſtrances to the king. But this ſecond 
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D 
the earl, piqued in his turn, ſent him a third time 
with this blunt declaration, that he would have the 
honour of ſpeaking to the king before the clock had 


ſtruck four, or would be laid breathlels on the field of 
| ttle. . h 1 | n f * n . 1114 * 
14 * 4 [fk 3 4U YV3333h 243 &. 2d T4927 12% Bk 
. This menace was regarded as 4 ſignal for the en- 
gagement. Rapin has collected with much care the 
principal circumſtances of this memorable bartle, in 


- deſcribing which I ſhall partly make uſe of his words. 


On the 19th of Fuly,, 1460, ſays this hiſtorian, the 
army under the command of the lords, advanced to- 
wards that commanded by the king. The earl of 
#arwick commanded the right wing, the lord Cob- 
bam the left, and the earl of March the' centre. The 
dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham were at the head of 
the royal army, while the queen kept at fome diſtance 
to obſerve the event and diſtribute her orders; but 
the king ſtayed in his tent waiting the ſucceſs of a 
battle, which to all appearance would ſecure his poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown, or deprive him of it for ever. 
The battle was not begun till two in the afternoon, 
the lords having firſt publiſhed throughout the army, 
that they had made it an inviolable law, that no inju- 
45 ſhould be done to the king, that the common 101 
diers ſhould be ſpared, and the officers only put to 
the ſword. An Englilb hiſtorian pretends, that this 
Jaſt order, which was perfectly underſtood, was level- 


led againſt the dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham, for 


hom the earl of Warwick had a perſonal hatred. 
They fought for two“ hours with ſuch fury, that the 
field of battle was covered with the dead. At laſt 
the lord Grey, who commanded a conſiderable hody 
of the royal. army, ſuddenly went over to _the-male- 
contents. This unforeſeen deſertion ſunk the chutage 
of the royal troops ; they began by little and Brite to 

„ 1nd the” det they had on their'bagks op- 
ther paſſage, there were a great Humber 
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drowned, while the others were cut in pieces in ſo 
cruel a manner, that ten thouſand; of them were 
flain : the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſbu« 
ry ſon to the famous Talbot, the lord Beaumont, and 
many other perſons of diſtinction, were killed on the 
ſpot. | 6 501 % ai $991 

" What a ſubjeR of conſternation for the queen! but 
this was only the prelude to her misfortunes. She 

fled with the young prince of Wales and the duke of 
Somerſet. She was uncertain-where to chuſe her re- 
treat; and with a mind diſtracted by the fear of be- 
ing delivered up to her enemies, ſhe. at laſt determi- 
ned to take the road to Durbam. While ſhe was 
uſing all poſſible meaſures to ſave herſelf, Henry, 'who 
had never left his tent, was taken by the eatl of 
Warwick, who conducted him to Northampton, and 
from thence to London, In a ſtate that would have ap- 
peared more worthy of pity, if the natural weakneſs 
of his underſtanding! had not rendered him in a man- 
ner inſenſible both to good and bad fortune. The 
earl of Saliſbury, who ſaw part of his projects execu- 


ted by his ſon, ſent immediately to Ireland, to invite 
the duke of York to come and take poſſeſſion of the 


crown. The time neceſſarily taken up by the duk: in 


coming, was employed in calling a parliament; and in 


this interval, the conquerors made uſe of the royal au- 


thority in every thing that was found agreeable to thei 
intereſts; , 1 lin a 11 e 


| Tres 2 f, 3+: 4 30 en 
It ſeemed, indeed, as if the duke of Tarik had no- 


thing to do but to appear, in order to gather all the 


fruits of his victory. However, whether it was that 


he waz, ſtopped by ſome political reaſons that ſtill ob- 


liged him to act with moderation, or whether he did 


not find the parliament, diſpoſed to ſecond his deſites, 
he did not make all the uſe he might have done of 
the ſucceſs of his arms. Having entered the houſe of 
lords Who were already aſſembled, he placed himſelf 
near the throne, as if he waited for them to deſire him 
to aſcend. it. But like Julius Cæſar, he had the mor- 


tification to perceive a ſilence that froze his courage; 


and the archbiſhop of Canterbury encreaſed his confſu- 


ſion, 


4 _ 


ro 
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ſion, by aſking if he had ſaluted the king ſince his ar- 
_ rival. His — 9 at this queſtion betrayed him; he 
unſwered the prelate, that he knew no perſon to whom 
that honour was due; and leaving the houſe with vi- 
fible marks of deep diſſatisfaction, went home, and 
from thence ſent to the lords a writing that contained 
his pretenſions, and the reaſous on which he thought 
chey were ſupported. It appears aſtoniſhing that the 
earl of Salifbury and the other chiefs of the ſame fac - 
tion were not tempted to make a motion that the duke 
mould be defired to ſeat himſelf on the throne. But 
it is probable that he choſe to owe this honour to the 
free uffrages of the nation, and that his partiſans had 
received his orders on the occaſion, However, the 
two houſes were not ſo favourable to him as he had 
imagined they would be. At the ſame time that they 
acknowledged his inconteſtible right to the crown, 
they decreed by a ſolemn. act, that he ſhould not ob- 
tain it till after Henry's death, and that this prince ſnould 
remain, during the reſt of his life, in the poſſeſſion of 
the rank he now enjoyed. This was nevertheleſs a 
8 formal excluſion of the houſe of Lancaſter; it was de- 
priving the queen and the prince of Wale; of all ſhare. 
Fu in the government; and, in ſhort, delivering the kin 
Into the hands of the duke, and with him all the roy 
authority. He appeared ſatisfied with this regulation, 
becauſe nothing but open force could enable him to 
obtain more; if he had any thing till to wiſh for, it 
was to ſes himſelf delivered from ſuch a dangerous e- 
nemy as the queen. As he was not ignorant of her ha- 
ving retired to Durham, he cauſed an order to be ſens 
rom the king, commanding her to return to court: in- 
deed he had no hopes of finding her fo ſubmiſſive, as 
= to come and deliver herſelf into Fi hands ; but he was 
fatigfed with making her appear guilty of a crime in 
the opinion of the whole nation, by refuſing: to obey, 
| her huſband; and he even flattered himſelf; that be- 
ing, as he imagined, incapable of forming the leaſt en- 
terprize, ſhe would be forced to abandon England, to. 
leck a place of retreat for herſęlf and her ſon. 
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Hitherto Margares's great abilities have appeared in 
2 manner obſcured by the aſſiſtance ſhe received from 
her-miniſters. While ſhe was aided by the knowledge 
and penetration of a Suffolk, and the boldneſs of 
the firſt Somerſet, nothing more was neceſſary than the 
ambition of governing with glory, and rendering her- 
ſelf feared and reſpected by her proudeſt enemies: but 
in the ſtate to which ſhe was reduced after the battle 

of Northampton, ſhe had no reſource but the fortitude 
of her own mind : ſhe was accompanied in her flight 
with no more than eight perſons, who were me 
domeſtics than either counſellors or friends. * 
duke of Somerſet by her order went to France to ſollicit 
aſſiſtance, which however there was little probability 
of obtaining, on account of the recent death of king 
Charles, who had juſt periſhed of hunger, through the 
dread of being poiſoned by the dauphin. She had 
reaſon to be in continual fear of the citizens of Dur- 
ham, whoſe reſpe& appeared to be forced, and who 
valued at too high a rate the danger to which they ex- 
poſed themſelves by allowing her this place of retreat. 
She was without money, without arms, without any 
friends, from whom ſhe might hope to receive ſome 
favourable propoſals, in ſhort without the leaſt appear- 
ance of advice and aſſiſtance. In this grievous ſitua- 
tion ſhe received orders to return to London, Her con- 
cern for her own glory, her tenderneſs for her ſon, 
the hatred ſhe bore her enemies, and the ſenſe of her 
ſituation, rouſed all the dignityof her ſoul, and made 
her undertake what ſhe durſt not have flattered herſelf 
within her moſt happy times of authority and power. 
But if we have few inſtances of women ſucceeding in 
| heroic attempts, we have much fewer of à queen in- 
volved in the fad adventures which her deſigns. 
brought on; and this variety of events is ſo intereſt- 
ing, that if I did not ſcrupulouſly confine myſelf to 
the ority of hiſtorians, I ſhould be ſuſpected of 
i ont of the moſt ſerious parts of hiſtory 
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' After having ſearched her memory in order to recall 
the names of all who had made any figure in the war, 
and thoſe who had particularly interfered in the quar- 
rel of the royal houſe, the queen remembered that the 
lords No, and Clifford had each of them a father to 
revenge. They had both loſt them at the end of a 
battle, when the lives of theſe two lords might have 
been ſpared, becauſe their death was no addition 
to the advantages of the victory. Margaret did not 
doubt but that ſo juſt a cauſe of reſentment could not 
but ſubſiſt in the hearts of the children. They had 
conſiderable eſtates: in the North of England; and 
their vaſſals expreſſed the duty of ſoldiers on whom 
they might entirely depend. She therefore privately 
left Durbam to follow this firſt ray of hope, after 
having cauſed a report to be 2 that ſhe was diſ- 
ſed to go over to France. Her journey was not fo 
long as it was difficult; for ſhe was obliged to travel 


in the night more frequently than in the day, and 


ſometimes to ſuffer the want of all kinds of conveni- 
encies. In her way ſhe accidently fel] into a houſe 
that once belonged to one of the twelve officers, who 
had loſt their heads at Calais by order of the earl of 
March, and there tound his children filled with fuch 
zeal to revenge their father, that immediately takin 
advantage of this opportunity, ſhe ordered them to af 
ſemble all the relations and friends of thoſe who ſuf- 
fered the ſame indignity, and to conduct them to the 
lord 'Chifford's ſeat to which ſhe deſigned to repair. 
This nobleman entered immediately- into all the 
queen's views, and thought himſelf honoured by the 
| vent the gave him in the choice of her defenders. 
is friends and vaſſals were inflamed with the ſame 
meal. He took upon himſelf the commiſſion of gain- 
ing over the lord Neſs, and the ear] of Devonſbire, 
who took a pride in ſhewing equal warmth: and acti- 
vity. In the ſpace of eight days the queen had a body 
of ten thouſand men well armed. The arrival of 


thoſe ſhe had engaged on the road, having. encreaſed 
the number by the addition of five hundred men, of 


whom 


— 
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kim on having followed her father's adyice which bad 
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whom the greateſt part were above the condition of 


common ſoldiers, ſhe raiſed thoſe who were capable 
of doing her moſt ſervice to the rank of officers, and 
attached them to her às much by her flattery and 
careſſes, as from the common intereſt by which they 
were united. They could not be influenced by the 
hopes of a reward, at a time when ſhe herſelf ſubſiſt- 


ed on the generoſity of the lords for the very means 


of life. But to gain thoſe that were incapable of be- 
ing led by ſuch diſintereſted motives, ſhe' made uſe of 
another artifice, which was more ſucceſsful than the: 
could reaſonably have hoped. This was to promiſe 
them the ' plunder of all the eſtates belonging to 
the duke of Tori and the lords of his party, which 
they ſhould meet with in their march. This promiſe 
raiſed her an army in a few days. Thus ſhe found her- 
felf at the head of twenty-five thouſand men, who had 
aſſembled from all the neighbouring counties beſore 


| the duke of York and his friends had the leaſt ſuſpicion 


of the ſtorm which threatened them. | 

The duke thought the queen in France, and though 
he had wiſhed for her departure, as the only means 
that could procure him the peaceful enjoyment of all 
his advantages, he had for ſome time regretted her 


having eſcaped the effects of his revenge. The lady 


Nevill, by being re-eſtabliſhed in her father's favour, 
had loſt all thoughts of the retreat for which ſhe had 
left her country, and being recalled to London by the 
di- grace of the queen, whoſe reſentment no longer 
ſeemed capable of giving her diſturbance, ſhe could 
not reſiſt the ambition of acknowledging the firſt man 
in the ſtate for her lovers: The duke being attach'd 
to her with freſh ardour, his entreaties had a greater 
effect upon her than thoſe of her father, and even the 
queen's (diſtance ſeemed to remove the ſcruples that 
had prevented her betraying her. In ſhort; in the 
converſation ſhe had with him on the adventure of 
Ludlow," ſhe not only diſcoyered the hazard he had 
run in recovering his liberty; but alſo arg 


kept 


his tomb. | hroyor $4: * wh 
- The. lady Newi/l, in giving this recital to the duke 
of York, proteſted, that ſhe had only pretended to re- 


% 
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kept him in Jrelond, the informed him that both the 


queen and the mpg, Somme of Somer/et had ſworn to 
take away his life. Though the lady Newi//coyld not 
approve this oath; yet as they believed her filled with. 
the ſame deſires of reyenging the death of Somenſes s 
father, ſhe found herſelf obliged to enter into their 
plot, which was to be executed in the moſt” bloody 
manner; for the queen propoſed, that after having 
taken the dyke, he ſhould be ſecretly conducted to 


the caſtle, where her favourite had been interred 


after the battle of St. 4/barn's, and there ſacrificed on 


. 
* 


liſn the queen's dreadful project, in order to make it 


the more eaſy for her to ſave him; and the ſervice ſhe 
had rendered him while he was at Lud/ow was an in- 
conteſtible proof of her ſincerity ; but the duke from 


this account conceived ſuch a horror for his enemy,. 


that he could not forgive himſelf, for having left her 


in tranquillity at Durbam, and having in à manner 
opened a way for her to ſave herſelf in France. Theſe" 
were his diſpoſitions, when he was informed of the 
danger he was in from a woman of ſo implacable a 


temper, The powerful army under her command 


ſeemed to have been raiſed out of nothing: befides, .he. 
had already diſbanded his forces, and the hergic earl 
of Warwick was lately gone to his government of 
Calais. 1 | $7 | 
However, the earl of Saliſdury got together five 


thouſand men with as much diligence as poſſible z and 


iving the duke, who put himſelf at their head, the 
bo t of their experience, they advanced together as 
far as M aleſeld, where the queen's army was encamp- 
ed. ; Their reſentment was changed into fury at the 
news of an infinite number of diſorders which the 
Enemy had committed on their eſtates, and on thoſe 
of their friends; and 4 regular war was leſs expected 
than the moſt frightful exceſſes, to which the two 
N were capable of being carried by their ha- 
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In the mean while the duke learnt that the queen's 
army was daily increaſing, and having no hopes of 
obtaining any other troops beſides thoſe he expected 
from Wales, which he did not imagine would come 
time enough to ſatisfy the ardour for which he lon 

for a battle at his arrival at Wakefeld ; he found that 
he was obliged, by the inequality of numbers, and the 


neceſſity of covering his army with ſome intrench- 


ments,to ſhut himſelf up in Sandal caſtle,which — 
ed to him, and which could not be eaſily forced with- 
out artillery. He was there immediately inveſted by 
the queen: but when ſhe had obſerved the ſituation 


of the place, ſhe deſpaired of carrying it by a regular 


attack, and therefore fixing her camp in the plain, 
ſhe reſolved to ſtarve the enemy by blocking up all the 
paſſages, which would be attended with no other in- 


convenience than 2 the more violent effects 


of her hatred : but ſhe ſtill found the means of grati- 


fying her enmity by bidding him defiance, and by the 


menaces ſhe continually ſent him, reproaching him, 
that he who aſpired to the crown could have the cow- 
ardice to ſuffer himſelf to be ſhut up by a woman. 
The duke had hitherto behaved with much prudence 
and conduct; but being hurried away by his reſent- 
ment, he no longer kept within theſe bounds. Theſe 
reproaches were made in writing, and -he anſwered 
them by the moſt injurious accuſations ; he charged 
the queen with adultery and inceſt in her commerce 
with the two Somerſets; aud painting her as a monſter 
of incontinence and ambition, he 3 in his being 


called by heaven to puniſh her for her crimes. Thus 


they irritated each other for eight days, and if the earl 
of Saliſbury had not kept back the duke almoſt by 
force, he would a thouſand times have run to his re- 
venge, in ſpite of every danger, and without the leaſt 
regard to the number of his enemies. ©, 

The queen, who kept him too cloſe ſhut up to fear 
his eſcaping her, already enjoyed the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing her victim in her hands, and employed herſelf in 
meditating on the manner of his puniſhment. Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſuch dilatory proceedings would have ex- 
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poſed her to the danger of a reverſe: of fortune, if the 
duke could have had the patience to wait for the earl of 

| March,his ſon, who had already raiſed twenty three thou- 

 fand men, and was making long marches in order to 
ſet him at liberty; but imagining that the queen, by 
_ dividing her forces with a. view to cut off his proviſi- 
ons, had left about her perſon a corps that did not 
exceed his own, he flattered himſelf, that by falling 
upon her he ſhould have time to defeat them entirely, 
and to kill her, or take her prifoner,. before ſhe could 
be joined by the other parts of the army. And all the 
counſels of the earl of Salj/oury were incapable of mak- 
ing him lay-afide this thought, _ 

He was not deceived in thinking the queen but ill 
attended, but he did not know that this was au artifice 
ſhe had made uſe of to draw him out of his walls: ſhe 
had poſted five thouſand men behind a hill that con- 
cealed them from being ſeen at the caſtle: but ſcarce 
was the duke advanced into the plain when he ſaw his 
error: yet he had ſtill time to repair it, by haſtening 
back; but the ſhame of flying, and the hope of ſup- 
plying the want of numbers in his army by his experi- 
ence and courage, made him reſolutely ſtand the firſt 
attack of the enemy; he even obtained ſome advyan- 
tage, and receiving with not leſs firmneſs the five 
thouſand, who alſo ruſhed upon him, he ſuſtained them 
For ſome moments without loſs and without diſorder ; 
but being at length overpowered by numbers, his 
troops were cut in pieces, and he himſelf died fight- 
ing with aſtoniſhing bravery, and the earl of Galla, 
after being dangerouſly wounded, was taken priſoner, 
So glorious a death deprived the queen of the 
moſt defirable part of her revenge: however, her 
friends ſupplied it by an action which ſhe herſelf 

could not hear without horrour. The duke had 
by his fide during the battle his ſecond ſon, who 
had the title of earl of Rutland, 2 youth of great 
hopes, Who was {till under the care of a gover- 
nor. He fled after the death of his father ; and 
by the addreſs and courage of his governor,” got 
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near Sandal caſtle, where his life would at leaft have 
been ſafe. But the lord C/iford, who had ſeen him 
fly, purſued him with ſuch diligence, that he over- 
took him within a hundred paces of the caſtle, had him 
ſeized by his men, and in cold blood plunged his dag- 
ger into his boſom, in ſpite of the intreaties and tears 
of his governor, who on his knees begged for the 
life of this unhappy prince. 


* 


This was the ſame Chfford, who immediately re- 


turning to the field of battle, ſought there for the 
duke's body, which was found under a heap of the 


other dead; when cutting off the head, and making 


for it a paper crown, he fixed it on the end of his lance 


in order to preſent itin this manner to the queen. . At 


firſt ſhe turned her eyes away as if ſhe had been terri- 


fied at the fight; but the power of hatred and revenge 
ſoon baniſhed every other ſentiment, and ſhe was 


defirous of having this frightful obje& placed before. 
her eyes during the reſt of the day; and at laſt cauſed 


it to be fixed on the walls of York. The earl of 
Salisbury was forced to be witneſs to this ſpectacle, and 
dreadfully wounded as he was, he was from thence 
conducted to a neighbouring town, where the queen 
gave orders that his his head ſhould be cut off on a 
ſcaffold. This brave old man dropped ſome tears, la- 
menting that he had not loſt the little biood he had 
left in the field of battle. | n 

Such was the ſucceſs of this famous battle, that it 
ſeemed to have raiſed up again the houſe of Lancaſter, 


and to have ruined all the hopes of that of York by the 


death of its chief. The queen was well perſuaded, 
that after this victory there was nothing that could 


give her uneaſineſs, and affecting a greater contempt 


for the earl of March, than the duke of Tor had ſhewn 
for her, the news of his approach did not make her te- 
linquiſh her deſign of returning to London, to finiſh 
the work in a glorious manner by delivering the king 
her huſband. - She was alſo called thither by thify 


hops 
of ſurprizing the earl of Warwick, who ſtaid there. to 
-guard'this prince, and was the only man in the 
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dom whoin ſhe thought capable of reviving a party, 
the very foundation of which ſhe had juſt deſtroyed ;; 
and it appeared ſo impoſſible for him to eſcape, that 
on her cauſing the earl of Salisbury's head to be carri- 
ed to Tori, to be fixed on the walls by the fide of the 
duke's, ſhe had given orders that a place ſhould be 
Prepared ſor that of his ſon; and her only fear being 
that he would quit London to join the earl of March, 
ſhe drew ſeveral detachments out of her army, and 
fent them with orders to guard the roads that lead to 
Wales, and at leaſt to cut off the paſſes, if they could 
not take him alive or dead. * 

The duke of Somerſet, who returned fall 
with but little advantage ſrom his negociation, receiv- 
ed ber on the road in his caſtle near Sr. Albans. He 
had arrived in the evening with ſo few attendants and \ 
* fo little noiſe, that not making himſelf known on the 
road by his name, the news of his return had not yet 
reached beyond the walls of his caſtle; ſo that the un- 
expected meeting of ſo faithful a miniſter gave the 
queen as much ſurprize as joy. After having given 
her an account of alas he had done to ſerve — and 
thanked her for the revenge ſhe had taken for the mur- 
der of his father, he informed her, that chance had 
iven him a fine opportunity of vexing the earl of 
. Warwick, and perhaps of making him to fall into her 
hands, by his ſeizing a woman whom he loved with 
the moſt ardent affection. The lady the duke was 
22 of, was Elizabeth Grey, who came with him 

m France without knowing him, and who in her 
way to her relations in Nortbhamptonſbire had ſtopped at 
St. Allan to ſpend the night there. This lady was 
the daughter of Jene of Luxemburg, dutcheſs of 

Bedford, by her ſecond marriage with fir Richard 
#oogville. Her father having married her in her 
infancy to fir John Grey, one of the moſt zealous par- 
tiſans oſ the houſe of Lencafter, ſne had at once the 
. misfajtune of loſing her huſband in the battle of &.. 
Albans, and of having all her ſubſtance confiſcated by 
the Conqueror. To repair the ill ſtate of moe: 217 
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| ſhe went to France with the hopes of collecting what 
once belonged to her mother. 'The earl of Warwick, 
who was then governor of Calais, had ſeen her when 
ſhe was paſſing through that city, and having blended - 
| with his heroic qualities a great inclination to women, 
; he had conceived a paſſion for her that became the 
ſource of a thouſand extraordinary events. He ſeve- 
j reral times tk a journey to Paris with the ſole view 
| of ſeeing Her, and his recommendation was of no 
> {mall ſervice to her in accompliſhing the affairs that 
i brought her to France. He was nevertheleſs ignorant 
of Her return, for the modeſty of this lady prevented 
her being ſo familiar with him as to give him this in- 
formation: and the duke of Somenſet was informed of 
theſe particulars only from the intelligence he received 
in his laſt voyage to France. 8 N 
It was fo neceſſary that the queen ſhould put it out 
of the earl of 1 to defeat her deſigns, 
that from the reſolution of neglecting nothing on her 
part, ſhe immediately gave orders to have Sr. Alban: 
inveſted, and this was done, leſt with a deſign to pre- 
vent the appearance of violence in the project ſhe 
formed on what ſhe learnt from the duke, than to faci- 
tate by an eaſy way her defite of keeping Z/izaberh in 
that town, without raiſing a ſuſpicion that her thoughts 
were particularly fixed on her, After having been aſ- 
ſured that ſhe was not yet gone, ſhe diſpatched a very 
_ artful man to the earl of Warwick, who pretended to 
be ſent to him by his miſtreſs to carry her complaints 
of the captivity in which ſhe was kept at Sr. 4/bans; 
and to entreat him to procure her ſome means of 
returning to her father's houſe, whither ſhe was cal- 
led by very prefling concerns. The queen ima- 
gined that the earl would run all hazards to ſerve 'a 
lad who was ſo dear to him, or perhaps only to 
obtain a ſight of her. From the ideas of gallantry 
peculiar to chat age, it was common for perſons to 
ſeek opportunities of fignalizing themſeives by the 
moſt ridiculous and moſt dangerous adventures. A 
conſiderable detachment, which was ordered to proceed 
according to the intelligence it ſhould receive from 
ac” the 
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the meſſenger, was to ſeize the earl if he left Londen, 


and to kill him if he made ſuch reſiſtance as to tendes 


the event of the enterprize doubttul. 


But this ſcheme: was rendered ineffectual by two 
obſtacles. that had like to have ruined: the queen. Hex 


forces were thoſe ſhe had raiſed by the hopes of pil- 
lage, and their avidity not having been yet ſatisfied, 
they conſidered the order for blocking up St, 
Albans as a tacit permiſſion to plunder it. Their at- 


tack was ſo furious, that the queen going thither in 
perſon at the firſt noiſe of the diforder, had ſcarce the 


power to ſtop a ſeditious multitude, who thought they 
bad a right to make her purchaſe their aſſiſtance. She 
nevertheleſs made them march back to their camp; 
but when: ſhe, was returning to the duke of Semenſet's 


caſtle, Elizabeth Grey, from the terror into which the 


and the whole town had been thrown, came volunta- 


rily to beg her protection. Nothing was ſo proper 


to make her forget the vexation ſhe felt at the con- 
tempt with which her orders had been treated, She 
received her with that admiration that could not be 
refuſed to her charms, and recalling to mind the ſer- 


viees her huſband had rendered to — houſe of Lan- 
aaſter: the naturally took occaſion 0 load ber with her 


careſſes. | 
In the mean while the * of Meena, war 45 avg 


ed by the queen's meſſenger of the need his, miſtreſs 
ſtood in of his aſſiſtance. If he had only conſulted 
his love and courage he would have {et gut immedi- 
ately ; but being informed of the advantages the queen 
had gained, and judging that her deſign Was to ſur- 
prize him in London, his prudence ſuggeſted that he had 
more than one valuable intereſt to defend, and that he 
ought to find ſome means of uniting them. The re- 
venge of his father, the keeping. the kings and the 
ſafety of his miſtreſs, were three motives, the leaſt of 
which would have been ſufficient to make him attempt 
impoſſibilities; without reckoning the earl of March's 

uth, made him think he was obliged to undertake 
his defence, in order to finiſh what his father and him- 
ſos had begun. The troops the duke bad left him 
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for the king's guard, were not ſo numerous as to put 


him in a condition to take the field, but he found the 
ſecret of PO them -of a ſudden, by incorpora- 

ome companies of the London citi- 
zens; and not being ignorant of what kind of men 
the queen's army was wer <a he thought himſelf 
ſtrong enough to vanquith a woman 5 a parcel 
of undiſciplined ſoldiers. He marched therefore 


towards St. Albans at the head of eight thouſand 


men, an army which he had raiſed'in leſs than twenty- 
four hours. Not daring to leave the king behind, he 
forced him to follow him; and his march was fo ſpee- | 
dy, that on approaching the queen's camp, he flatter- 
ed himſelf with coming upon it by ſurprize, in the 
ſame manner as ſhe had thought to ſurprize him at 
Tai en L en ane 
But ſhe had already received intelligence of his 
meſſenger, and the tranquillity that appeared in the 
camp was only a ſtratagem that deceived the earl. She 
had given the duke of Somerſet orders to lie in ambuſh, 
with a body of troops in fome place from whence he 
might fall upon him on the rear, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw. 
him engaged in the plain; and thoſe who were left in 
the camp being to advance as ſoon as he appeared, 
ſhe was almoſt certain that by ſurrounding him on a 
fides, there. would none eſcape but thoſe ſhe was wil- 
ling to ſave. 1 Tad 
She did not coneeal from the lady Grey the danger. 
with which her lover was threatned. She was wil- 
ling to aſſure her by this confidence of the ſhare ſhe 
hat in her efteem, and to let her know of what ſer- 
vice ſhe might be to her if the eart's ſucceſs was not 
agreeable to her hopes. Flizabeth felt only for the 
earl thoſe ſentiments of eſteem that are the tribute due 
to merit, added to the gratitude ſhe thought ſhe owed 
him for his ſervices: but a declaration of ſo terrible a 
nature made her perceive her heart touched with impreſ- 
ſions which ſhe had never felt before. In ſpite of the 
care with which ſhe was watched by the queen, ſhe 
found means to inform him of the principal cir- 
cumſtances of the danger. This advice. which he re- 
2. | cezved | 
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ceived on the road, did not diſconcert him. He 
_ changed his deſign of falling on the camp into that of 
attacking the die of Somerfet, whoſe ambuſcade he 
had no difficulty to diſcover; and charging him with 
his uſual impetuoſity, at a time when it was leaſt ex. 
1 he would infallibly have defeated him, if the 
tuation of the place had not favoured the queen's 
troops: but while this ſerved them for a defence, thoſe 
of the camp who had time to advance, put him into 
a diſorder that could not be repaired by all his dexteri- 
ty and courage, It was with much difficulty that he | 
Giferigaged himſelf: he loſt three thouſand men, and ' 
ſaving himſelf by flight, with all who were capable of 
following him, he left the king, who thus found him- 1 
{elf free in the midſt of conquerors, During this bat- 
tle the burgeſſes of St. Albans enraged at the attempt } 
that had been made to plunder them by the queen's ar- 
my, made ſome motions to ſuccour the earl, but they : 
paid for this boldneſs by the ruin of the town. 4 
The king was accompanied in his coach by the lady ( 
Neville, whom rhe earl of Warwich;.. her brother, t 
thought a proper perſon to ſoften the ſeverity of his t 
fate, by the charms of her converſation. Thus the ke 
ſame fortune by which the queen obtained two victo- 1 
ries, alſo reſtored to her what was moſt dear to her ene - cl 
my, ſince the unhappy loſs of his father. She judged 1 
that two women who had ſuch power over the earl's ' 
hi 
Iy 


heart, would one time or other make him fall into the 
ſnare from which he had juſt eſcaped ; and therefore 
without giving them room to apprehend any ill treat- 
ment, gave orders that they ſhould be carefully guard- 
ed. She was not ignorant however, that they had both 
betrayed her; the one in favour of the duke of York, 
and the other by the ſervice ſhe had juſt done the earl t 
of Warwick; but the queen was incapable of being ed 
gratified by a ſubordinate revenge; or at leaſt, ſhe was me 
Fl ſuch a diſpoſition, that ſhe eafily ſacrificed her little ple 
rreſentments to the emotions of a more violent ha- ha 
tred, and though ſhe beheaded ſome of the lords am 
who were taken priſoners, it was not ſo much with a to 
view of puniſhing them for having taking up arms 7 
| de, a againſt 
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inft-her, as to deprive her ene of ſuch brave 
mpions. Thus, tho' ſhe: cauſed lord Bana, 
a R e fe pardoned 
other priſoners of war, whom ſhe. ed ä 
— to fear chem. | 
However, the earl of Warwick was ſo happy in 
retreat, De e e 
for him in the road to Hales, being defeated by the 
earl of March, he found no obſtacle to prevent his - 
joining that prince. Their meeting ſeemed to threat, 
en the queen with a new battle, * expect - 
| ed, that animated as they: both were by ſo many loſ. 
c ſes and aggravated rs they would chaſe to 
. revenge 122 ſloweſt and moſt uncertain 
i way. Nevertheleſs, Warwick himſelf adviſed tos 
. young earl to negle& the queen for ſome time, and 
8 to go directly to Lender, in order to be crowned 
there. It was always bis maxim, chat 1. duke of 
York ruined his affairs by delays and ſcruples. He 
told him, that after he had openly aſpired to- the 
throne, he: ought baldly to venture every thing to ob- 
tain the ſpeedy. poſſeſſion of it; and that the articles 
to which. the duke had conſented, had been like fa 
mean recantations, that. had ſnatched from him 
oa de fe of ſa noble an 272 Perhaps this ad- 
confuſion 
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be occaſioned he was in at : . 
—— i lh 1 999 waged be taken from e 48 
foreſaw all the queen was going to make of her . 
ang. eking.20 rep to repair his fault, ima- 'R 

1. that the K March's party would act with 
eater bravery, when ſerving a.chief inveſted with the S. 


title. 

The event ſhewed, that this was the beſt allvics 
the earl could have been directed by. N road 
ed to gain Landon; and the reception. 150 758 2 
met . increaſed their confidence. The peo» © 
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ple had learnt the diſorders the queen's army 1 
had committed where ever they came, and the ex- i 
ample of St. Albans had thrown the citizens in- 44 
to ſuch a conſternation, that they opened their 5 
Fees and their arms to thoſe who they believed: 4 1 

ere ſent from heaven, to preſerve them from be- Be 
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ing treated in the ſame manner. The next day che 
earl cauſed it to be publiſhed abroad, that he had ſome 
Important propoſals to communicate to the whole ci- 
ty: and appointed the place, which was a neighbour- 
ing plain, where he ranged the earl of March's atm. 
in order of battle. The peop being accordingly al- 
ſembled, the earl of Warwictadvanced alone between 
the army and the citizens, and demanded ' with a loud 
voice, if they defired to have Henry of Lancaſter till 
for their king. As it was not difficult to diſcover the 
intent of this gelte s people and the army unani- 
mouſly replied, no, ne He then aſked; if they ac- 
'Enowledged as lawfal:heir to the crown, Edward the 
fourth, the Uhier” of the houſe of yt, as worthy of 
the name of king by his Virtues, as by the right of 
birth. To this with the loudeſt acclamations, they 
ſeveral times repeated, yes. The earl of March then 
appeared, and received the ſubmiſſions of the aſſem- 
bly with congratulations and redoubled teſtimonies of 


F 
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joy and approbation. ©, 
The next day he war proclaimed in the city of Lo- 
An, with all the pomp Which the unhappy fituation of 
the ſtate would permit, without there being found 2 


. of Lancolr, wh dared 
2 


to ſpea a it. The parliament, accuſtomed to 
adhere to the ſtrongeſt ſide,” declared, that king Henry 


having broke the. conditions on which he was raiſed to 
_ the throne, was juſtly "deprived for the reſt of hit 

3 ' of all the prerogatives that had been granted 

Ern . 10 1% $643, 38 1 D970 
© What a concluſion to all the labours of the queen, 
and what a new change in the fortune of Henry, whom 
the thought of bringing in triumph to the capital! She 
was informed, that all her misfortunes were to be at- 

- tribilted'to the earl of Warwick ;* and in the firſt heat 
of her reſentment, ſuffered a moſt bloody order to eſ- 
cape her, againſt his ſiſter and his miſtreſs; but hav- 
ing immediately countermanded it, ſhe ſent for theſe 
two ladies, exhorted them to remember that their lives 
were in her hands, and without informing them of the 


® = - © 


. 
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| demanded which of the two was diſpoſed to do the 
carl a piece of ſervice, which all his gratitude». could 
not repay: - The diſtruſt they both entertained of this 
propoſal, as coming from the mouth of a declared 
enemy, prevented their reply; bur reſuming the ſube: 


f | 

: je& with a frankneſs capable of removing all their 

; ala ſhe declared that from the juſt hatred: ſhe bore 

J the earl, ſhe was reſolved to ſet a price on his head:; 

1 that this puniſhment was due to a rebellious ſubject, who 

e had not been recalled to his duty by his father 's tra- 

Y gical fate ; nevertheleſs, it being the duty of crowned- 

8 heads never to employ extremes of rigour, till after 

e they had exhauſted thoſe of Goodneſs, ſhe would yet i 
f make one attempt of this kind, in making the earl a oo 
of MM propoſal to abandon the intereſts of the houſe of Tri. 
y and to return to the loyalty he owed to his maſter; ; 
Mm that in the midſt of her hatred ſhe did juſtice to the 44 
* earl's extraordinary qualifications, and was ſenſible of bY 
of what advantage it was to à king, to have ſuch. ſub- 5 
(C1 jets for the ſupport of his crown. That ſhe would 
6d leave him the liberty of making his own conditions; 

of and that if it was ambition that had made him forget 
14 his duty, ſhe woyld lay it down as the foundation of 
* their reconciliation, that he ſhould be the next to her 

to in the government of the ſtate. lt 


. Hiſtorians do not pretend to prove that this diſcourſe 
was ſincere: In the following ſenſe it was undoubted= 
ly ſo. The queen had in more than one inſtance been Tn 
capable of artifice, without making uſe of treachery: 1498 
Thus from the ſame principle that had induced her. 1 
to make a generous effort to conquer herſelf, and | 


countermand the orders ſhe had given for the death of 3 
the two ladies, ſne ſuddenly returned to the thought 1 
that in this extremity of her fortune, in which, While 2 
London and the parliament had declared againſt the +3 
king her huſband, ſhe had no other reſource but a; 24 
| licentious army, which ſhe could ſcarcely manage; 3 
and there remained nothing perhaps that appeared of 
ſuch advantage, as gaining over the earl by propoſals. "4 
of a very extraordinary nature. He Knew the pride 9 


of her who aimed the charagur of ſupplican this 


. 34 , 
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was a bait to cateh ſuch a heart as his; and 
muckt more ſo was it to find his enemy filled with ſo 


high an opinion of his y, as to believe him 
capable of being moved the confidence ſhe 
1s 


Denn ee the xhernktive ſhe "I 


revenge or cava gry YG a powerful motive to inſſu- 
ener the two ladies magined that a keart the moſt 

inured to hatred [night be on overcome by the perfuaſions 
of a ſiſter or mitt But in yielding to the neceflity 
which forced her to think * this — ſhe 
was not the leſs refolved to get rid of the earl, if he 
ſhould reject her offers; and the menaces of ſetting a 


diſguiſe her deſign of taking away Ris life by a ſhorter 
. — She left the two ladies to decide for which 
of them he would have the greateſt x and ſab- 
miſſion; and the permiſſion. ſhe offered to either of 


them was, to give him an interview in Raten e 6 


would the leaſt ſuſpicious. 


Mod 


erful, the queen was under ſome embarraſſment, for 
the had propoſed: to keep one to anſwer for the fidelity 


of the other. However by the advice of Somer/er 47 


Clifford, ſhe paſſed over this difficulty. —_ lad 
Mill had leave to write to the earl. 
meet him at a feat that belonged totheir an wk which 
noed about four miles from London, where by the 
cen's order, he ſhould alſo ſee Elixabeth Grey, who 
Well as flie, was to make him ſome important over- 
turen. She alfo informed him that as the queen had 
ordered her to be eſcorted by fifty men, he ought not 
to be attended by a greater number. 
The neighbourhood of the city ſeemed proper to | 
baniſh all diſtruſt, and love ſupported by valour, feared 
10 danger. This appeared to the earl as no more than 


unn adventure of gallantry; the only precau 3 
_ FW a? 


| ſerved was to An part of his men 


informed by them that the ladies with their eſcort — | 
is: aged 9 an air of e 


* 


priee on his head, was only deſigned as a cloak to 


not permitting E/izabeth Grey to aece pt of. | 
this commiſſion alone, though it was ſufficiently clear 
that the ſollieitations of love are always the moſt pow- 


2 
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retinue, and having approached the 


eee 


at the firſt word rejected all the propoſals capable 
wounding his glory, he was much more curious to 


know what it was that retained the two ladies in the 


queen's camp: and hearing from themſelves that they 


were firily guarded, he in his turn, propoſed their 
ſizing ſo fair - opportunity of following him. If he 


foreſaw any reſiſtance on the part of their eſcort, he 
flattered himſelf, that in an equal number, his yalour, 
would give the advantage on his fide : but he did not 
ſap his being over heard by Clifferd, who had pro- 

Hed the Queen to kill him as ſoon as he found him obſti- 


nately reſolved to reject the pro ſals. This lord, whoſe 
hand was accuſtomed to tuc 


barbarous actions, was 
in the habit of a woman, as were two officers who 
had Joſt their father at Calais. They had got admiſ- 
fon into the earl's caſtle two hours before the arrival of 
the ladies, under the pretence of 2 women in their 

place of their con- 
ference, without gwing the leaſt ſuſpicion to the carl's 
eſcort, who gu e gate, they had ; 
ſelves ſo adrantageouſly, as both- to hear, and to -be 
ready to ſurprize them. However they.could not en- 
ter tie chamber he was in, without 


08, with all the advantage that à regy- 
DN 
provi while the laughter wiathoot, 
the earl was obli 1 

three men who had ſworn his deſtruction. 


But Flizaberb Grey, whoſe mind was formed for the 
1 


2 adventures that elevated her to the throne, 
ſelf animated with ſuch „ that ſhe ſeized 


＋ 3 moveable, 


Margaret of A 125 
Their conference laſted but a ſhort time, for . . 
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ged to defend Rimſeif within again 


Clifford with a Vigour-that held him in @ manner im- 
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| ble. The Lady Newill giving ſome embarrafl- 
ment to the two others, the earl flew one with his 
ſword, and happily difengaging himſelf from the ſe- 
cond, in order to get out of the door, his preſence was 
to his men like the ſign of victory ; and he in conjunc- 
tion with them, cut in pieces thoſe who ſtill dared to 
ſiuſtain bis blows and reproaches. In ſhort, having kil- 
led all, even to the laſt man, he rejoined the ladies 
with as much tranquillity as if their converſation had 
not been interrupted. Of ſo many unhappy perſons 
who had thought themſelves certain of victory, Clifford, 
and he who continued with him, were the only perſons 
' *who ſaved themſelves, which they did by eſcaping to 
*a wood at a {mall diftance from the caſtle. 
The queen's fidelity in not giving the ladies a guard 
| fuperior to that of the earl's, made this attempt appear 
"the leſs odious, and Cliford's treachery fell only on 
"Himſelf, But the earl was not the leſs enraged againſt 
the "cauſe of fo vile an affault, and in the height of 
revenge ſcarce did he give himſelf time to conduct the 
do Ladies to London. He enflamed king Edward by 
*his exhortations, and aſſembling all the valunteers he 
could pick u up among the citizens of London, and the 
-neighbouting "towns, lie incorporated them amongſt 
this prinee's forces, which by this means compoſed a 
formidable army. Tn this interval, Yauclere, to whom 
he had left the government of Calais in his abſence, 
*brought{him two thouſand men, the remains of the 
old warriors who had fought 1 in France, to whom this 
brave officer had given Helter, when after being diſ- 
"banded, they fought” for a maſter who would reward 
their ſervices? He had thoſen them with ſuch care, 
that he gloried at his being at t the head of ſuch a well 
experieneed body; and on the news he had learnt of 
the earl's defeat at St Albans, he came to offer him 
chat zeal and courage, of which in the end he gave 
bim ſo many illuſtrious proofs. But What Warwick 
| gained by the arrival wo allant a ſoldier; did not, 
in his eſteem compen hy the loſs he fuſfęred of 
another treaſure, _— his 1. haz yet the leaſt anti- 
"_ of his — It has been "FL 2 
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J lated with! what, reſolution: the lady . Grey, had ſayed. 
E him from falling by. C/;ord's hand, and thoſe who 
is 2 48 Wen 
v had been inſpired, by her performing ſo extraordinary 
in an action, with a defire of ſeeing her, had ſtill ſhewn_ 
K greater admiration at her charms, than ſurprize at her 
a courage. Edward had no better a defence than 
. thouſand others againſt the beauty of this heroine. I 
al only here obſerve the origin of a paſſion, that coſt tha 
id earl of Varauicl his fortune and life, after having made 
34 an ungrateful prince his mortal enemy, who owed tg 
4 him his glory and his crown. hk: gs Was 
0 They both made haſte to begin their march, with 
to all the hopes. that valour and ſuperiority of numbers 
ave over enemies whom they deteſted and deſpiſed * 
4 ut the queen who was informed of their ſtrength did 
ir not think fit to riſł a battle before ſhe had augmented 
a her army. If ever ſhe had been ſenſible of diſgrace, 
alt it was from the mortification ſhe had received from 
af the earl of Farwick's triumph, and his delivering her 
hn two captives, She went almoſt immediately to hide 
by her grief and confuſion into the northern counties; 
* where the houſe of Lancaffer had always had many . 
he partiſans; and ſhe found them ſo little cooled, that ſhe 
oft ſtrengthened her army with conſiderable recruits, and 
Mm even by entire bodies compoſed of freſh forces, and 
I their diligence having equalled her zeal, ſhe in a few 
88 days ſaw herſelf at the head of ſixty thouſand men. 
* Edward, who was now become the weakeſt, tho“ 
his he ſet out from London with forty thouſand men, did 
m not for a moment loſe the deſire of advancing, or the 
110 hope of conqueſt. He directed his march towards 
te, York; whither he was informed that Ferry and his 
ell 7 bod repaired, Being arrived at Penteftad, the 
of ght of a place, where his warmeſt adherents had loſt 
— thetr lives by the hand of the hangman, awakened 41 1 
ave his courage, at the ſame time that it rouſed up his re- 
uk fentment:; but what were the earl of Warawict's emo- 
br, tions at viſiting a place, which ſtill appeared ſtained with 
"of tze bloodof his father. They were to paſs the bridge 
by. of-Ferry- Bridge, to meet the enemy who were encamp. 


re: ad at ſome diſtance ſrom the river Aire. The Lord 
ban 4 7 Funes 
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Fitzavalter with a confiderable detachment, had orders 
- to take poſſeſſion of the bridge ; but he found there 
the furious Clifford, who cut in pieces part of his men, 
and killed him and the baſtard of Salißßury. What a 
new ſpur to the animoſity of the earl of Warwick! He 
gew to. Edward, and difmpunting flew his horſe in his 
preſence, and ſaid Sir, the enemy is maſter of the 
ſc bridges but fly who will, for myſelf, I fwear by this 
good ſign,” {on uttering which he kiſſed the croſs 
en the hilt of his ſword) © to ſtay here with Vauclere, 
and fight till my laſt breath.” He then inſtantly en- 
gaged this prince to cauſe to be publiſhed throughout 

3 Gat he would give afl who feared the ene- 
my liberty to retire, and would reward thoſe who did 
their duty ; but that no pardon was to be expetted for 
thoſe who fled. In ſhort, ſending Falconbridge his uncle 
to croſs the river three miles above Ge due he gave 
| order to return along the bank attack Clifford 
who guarded it on the other fide. This N 
was conducted with as much ſecrecy as diligence. 
Cliford, ſurprized vy r th t of nothing 
but defending him If qquink o unforeſeen an attack, 
nd abandoned the bridge, which the earl, erg. 
or Clifford, haſtily paſſed at the 1 c 
Vaucleres veterans : He found his enemy, and hav 


vin 
at firſt wounded him with an arrow, finrthed the wor 
with his ſword, with which he cleaved him down the 
body; too flight a chaſtiſement for ' ſo barbarous a 
monſter ! „ | 
The queen, who had retired to Turk with her hus. 
band, was not diſturbed by ſuch an inconfiderable loss; 


ſhe gave the command of her army to the duke of 


Somerſet, and all her hopes depending on this victory, 
ſhe declared that he muſt conquer or die, The two ar. 
mies met on Palm Sunday in the plain of Toxwton, where 
they ranged themſelves in order of battle. There had not 
for a long time been ſeen ſuch powerful armies in Eng- 
Jand ; Tr already remarked, that the queen's ſur- 
paſſed the other by one third: but unhapplly for the 
Eancaſtrians, the air became darkened by ſnow, which 
ſuddenly falling in great quantities, was blown by 1 
; W1 
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wind in their faces. Falconbridge, who commanded 
the van of Edward's army, ſeized this happy moment; 
he made his men fling their bows, and falling upon the 


enemy ſword in hand, eee a 
which 1 


terrible laughter, from morning till night, 
with the ſame obſtinacy and reſolution. Hiſtorians 
have given but a very confuſed idea of this battle; 
but they all agree in confidering it as one of the moſt 
terrible chaſtiſements with which heaven has ever af- 


flicted Exgland. Towards the evening the Lancaflrians 


n to give ground. They did not however fly : 
— a fighting, ſtanding firm from time to 
time with a reſolution which ftill rendered the victory 
doubtful. However, the earl of Warwick having ani 
mated his men by prodigious inſtances of velour, they 
preſſed the enemy with ſuch vigour, that at laft they 
forced them 10 turn their backs. The flaughter then 
became moſt dreadful; theſe who fled firſt took the 
way towards Tadcafter bridge, but finding themſelves 


preſſed by the cruel conquerors, who had orders to 


give no quarter, they reſolved to paſs the Cock, which 
runs into the wharf, when they threw themſelves into 


vp with the dying and the dead, who in their Tat mo- 
ments ſerved as a bridge to the companiens of their 
flight. It is related, that the {laughter was fo great in 
this place, that the water of the wharf appeared ftain- 


ed with blood for many days: and this relation is not 
incredible, fince hiſtorians aſſure us, that the number 


of the dead amounted to about forty thouſand“ 
Edward, after his victory, marched directly to York, 


with the hopes of ſeizing the king and queen there; 


but on his arrival he was informed, that on the news 
of the defeat of their army, they ſet out with the 


His firſt care was now to take down from the walls 
the heads of the duke his father and the earl of 


Salisbury, regretting his not being able to put up in 


their places thoſe of Henry and Margaret. However he 


kxed up thoſe of the earl of Devenſbire and the Lord 


ww 4 


| ® Rain days the number killed was 36776. 


3 Cen 


it with ſuch diſorder, that the river was inſtantly filled 


greateſt precipitation, in order to retire into Scotland. 
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Clifford, to which he added a great number of others. 
The loſs of this famous battle was an irreparable 
misfortune'to the houſe of Lancaſſer. Edward found 
nõ more enemies to oppoſe him, and judging. by the 
dejection of the conquered, that he had no longer any 
thing to fear, he returned to London, where he had 
the ſatisfaction to ſee, ſoon after his arrival, many 
lords who came to implore his clemency. We are 
aſſured that it was the ſname of having ſerved the 
veen with ſo little ſucceſs, that prevented them from 
| Slowing her, and made them abandon a party to 
which they were as much attach'd by their inclinati- 
ons, as by the ancient engagement of their families: 
and it ſoon. appeared, that their hearts had no ſhare in 
this ſeeming infidehty. After ſome executions that 
ſeemed. neceſſary to eſtabliſh the new king on the 
throne, he called a parliament, which he without dif- 
ficulty. brought to approve of all that had hitherto 
been done in his favour. He was victorious: and in 
England the advantage of arms has always been the 
beſt rule in deciding pretenſions to the crown; for the 
parliament have never been averſe to the ſalutary prin- 
Ciple, that they ought always to declare for the ſtrong- 
«ft According to this maxim, the new parliament 
approved Edward's coronation, which was celebrated 
with much pomp. It confirmed his prerogatives, and 
_  eancelled, all the acts that had been made in the laſt 
reign againſt the houſe of York and Henry the ſixth, 
after a reign of thirty. eight years, was - conſidered as 
an uſurper. It is thus, to make uſe of the words of a 
celebrated hiſtorian, that they ſported with the credu- 
ity of the people, and endeavoured to make them be- 
lieve, that every thing that had been juſt for ſixty years 
together, was become unjuſt by a victory which ths 
new king owed to nothing but his good fortune. 
_  Berwickwas the only place in the whole kingdom 
chat continued faithful to the houſe of Lancaſter; and 
the neceſſity of pleaſing the king of Scotland, of whom 
the fugitive king aad queen had begged à retreat, 
" toon forced them to deliver it up to * 
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the dukes of Somer/et and Exeter, who had the happi- 


der for money, ſhe was-obliged to reje& every expe- 
dient that required this kind of affiſtance, there came 


ſhe. withed fot, and having obtained ' thoſe of the 


fate of her huſband and ſoh. 4 


with a charge to waich continually over their ſafety, - 


* 
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mis conſideration Margaret obtained the permiſſion of 
concealing her grief for ſome time in a caſtle in Scot- 
land, to which ſhe had deſired leave to retire; when 


neſs to ſave themſelves after the battle, compoſed her 
whole Tetinue.. In the uncertainty ſhe was in what 
reſolutions ſhe ought to take, ſhe refuſed thofe honours 
that would have laid Ber under reſtraint; and it was 
not till ſhe had reſolved to go and demand that aſſiſt- 
ance in foreign courts, that was refuſed her in Scotland, 
that ſhe accepted of a guard of a hundred horſemen. 
for the ſecurity of the king her huſband” and prince 
Edward her ſon, during her abſence. . 84 = 


* Et 


But while ſhe abandoned herſelf to the bitterneſs of 


her refleQions,' and while in the neceffity ſhe was un- 


to her in her ſolitude, a French merchant who had 
ſettled in Scotland, where he had amaſſed confiderable 
riches, by trading to the Low Countries. After having 
expreſſed his compaſſion for her misfortunes, he brought 
to her remembrance a. good office ſhe had done him 
when ſlie. was very young, and lived at the court at 
Nancy ; and explaining to her what his ſituation ren- 
dered him capable of doing, to expreſs his gratitude; 
he offered her all that ſhe thought neceſſary to extri- 


cate her out of her misfortunes. She conſidered” this 


as a fayour from heaven. A veſſel and money were all. 


merchant, ſhe ſtaid no longer in Scotland, than to bind 
the young king Tames and his miniſters, by all the 
promiſes [neceſſary to remove her uneaſineſs, for the 


She left the duke of Exeter with theſe two princes; 


and being embarked at Dunbar with the duke of 86. 
merſet, he ſailed to à port in Flanders, from whence 
ſhe, ſent” Somerſot to the duke of Burgundy to ſoll eit 
In. ws ene _ ieee F 4 
his afſiſtapce, while ſhe” fepaired to Paris to implore 
the ſuccour of Lewis the eve tnt. 
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This prince found himſelf too much employ'd on 
the ſid of Bretagne, to have any inclination to break 
with England. But he could not refuſe his friendſhi 
and kind offices to an unhappy queen, nearly relate 
to him by blood. He loaded her with careſſes, and 
tho he neither granted her conſiderable ſums: nor re- 
* troops, he S ber to engage in her ſervice 
all who were voluntarily diſpoſed to eſpouſe her inte- 
zeſt ; this was a conſiderable advantage, and notwith- 
ſtandanding her preſent age, ſhe would have found ax. 
many champions as there were young lords at the. 
court ; and the charm by which ſhe gained upon the 
mind, when her pride did not prevent her making ufe 
of it, would have produced a greater effect in raiſing 
an army, than even the king's conſent ; but after ha- 
ving made a very happy beginning, a weakneſs from 
which neither the weight of adverſity, nor the force of 
— were able to defend her, ruined her fineſt 
> Ns 1 ity who hovered about her, 
he was ftcuck with the mien of the lord de la 
Fawene, grand ſeneſchal of Normangy. This noble. 
man, "beſides his being poſſeſſed of much wit, and an 
elevation of mind, a turn of imagination, which 


in this age was not extraordinary at the court of 


France, but which could not fail of always appearing 
very conſpicuous in ſuch diſtinguiſhed characters. He 
- piqued himſelf on his gallantry, in all the ſenſes that 
can.be contained in that term, and placing his glory 
in vindicating e intereſt 8 
ſought every o ortunity F meriti i A 
2 N knight. The tak of ſuccouring: 
a diſtreſſed queen, as celebrated for her courage as her 
beauty, ſeemed peculiarly caleulated to give a full 
fcope to his romantic ideas. He offered her his 
wealth which was conſiderable, and his ſword; which 
he had already effectually fignalized by exploits, that 
were celebrated in the hiſtories of Frauce. Whether 


it was, that the queen had conceived ſo good an opi- 


nion of him as to entertain great hopes from his. 
promiſes, or whether from” a too great — wr? 
| affered 
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ſuffered her heart to- be ſoftned by his aſſiduity, ſhe 
ſoon gave him fuch marks of preference, as kept thoſe 
at a diſtance who had approached her with the ſame 
deſi res. | 
to abandon her. Far 


Her 2 now 
from diſcovering the fault ſhe had committed in ne- 


lecting the offers of a number of the young nobi- 
ity, ſhe ſeemed as if ſhe had confined alf her 
views to the conqueſt of this ſeneſchal; and that five 
hundred men, which he promiſed to put under her 
command, compleated all the hopes for which the had 
left Scorland. Some hiſtorians juſtify her by aſſerting, 
that ſhe was in fear of precipitating herſelf into new 
embarraſſments, by taking into their ſervice ſo many 
young men whom ſhe would ſcarce be able to manage, 
and whoſe obedience to the officer ſhe ſhould pace 
over them, could not be depended upon ; whereas in 
her preſent opinion, that ſhe had need only of a ſmall 
ma e, reſolute men to facilitate her deſcent in'the 
narth of England, where ſhe imagined that her ſingle 
reſence would reanimate all her partiſans, ſhe ſhould 
Find in Farenne and his troop all that would be neceſ- 
apt © the ſucceſs of her expedition. 8 


Whatever judgment we may be willing to form of 


it, the put out to ſea with this nobleman, on the bare 
promiſe of a very powerful aſſiſtance, which the king 
made her expect as ſoon as ſhe ſhould have py 
ſome counties in England to declare themſelves in hei 


favour. She eſcaped the ſhips which Edzvard had or- 


dered to wait for her in her paſſage, and attemp- 


ted to land at the mouth of the Tine, but found 


there a body of forces that obliged her to fail from 
thence. A furious tempeſt, by which her veſſels were 
greatly damaged, now made her think of regaining the 


coaſt of France, when the wind, which ſuddenly 


changed, drove her without the aſſiſtar ce of the ma- 


riners into the mouth of the Tweed, from whence ſhe - 
 eafily repaired to Berwick, © The feneſchal by her or- 


ders fortiſied the camp with, intrenchments, waitin 
till he had cauſed the news of her arrival to be ſp 


through the neighbouring counties: but the ardour - of | 
R oy - 
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the inhabitants did not.anſwer her expectations, and on 
the news ſhe ſoon. received that Ogle was marching 
with four thouſand men, to fall upon the ſeneſchal's 
camp, ſhe gained the frontiers of Scotland, when ſhe 
flattered, herſelf that the Scots would not ſuffer her to 
„„ ns) bi 2 Hoke ago om ron 
Ihe hiſtorians have not left any particulars relating 
to Margaret's gallantries; we find at certain intervals 
ſufficient proofs that the imputations of her enemies 
were not always without foundation. Thoſe who + 
have accuſed her of having loved ſucceſſively the two 
Somerſets, have not been too much blinded by their 
batred, at leaſt, if the reproach. was as juſt with re- 
ſpect to the father, as it appears to be with regard to the 
ſon. The queen had left him in Flanders, where, from 
the ardour with which he longed to ſerve her, his endea- 
vours became more ſucceſsful than her's, and he had 
the happineſs to obtain the duke of . Burgundy's permiſ- 
fion to raiſe ſome forces, with which he immediately 
failed into England; and having with ſuch judgment 
choſen the place of his deſcent, that he entered with- 
out oppoſition into Northumberland, be would have 
given the queen a greater facility in landing, than ſhe 
Actually found, if he had not been forced by unfore- 
ſeen events to ſhut himſelf up in Bamburgh.. He way 
there defending himſelf with the utmoſt valour, when 
he was not only informed that the queen had entered 
the Tweed, but was accompanied by a French nobleman, 
who had acquired all her confidence, and who govern- 
ed her heart with as much power, as her affairs and her 
troops. He was enraged that two months abſence had 
made her forget his fidelity and his ſervices. Jealouſy 
had no doubt a ſhare in his reſentment; for whatfoe- 
ver idea we form of the nature of his zeal, he could 
not bear to think that a ſtranger was come to carry a- 
way the preſerence which he thought his ſervices had 
merited. He was beſieged by OY Newill, who had 
juſt been created Marquis of Montague; to him he ap- 
plied, and this family was fo powerful at the. court 
Tondon, that he could not chuſe a mediator Wh. Would 
wore certainly make bis peace with Edward. The 


a 
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marquis, delighted with ſo illuſtrious. a conqueſt, pro- 
cured him the reſtitution of all his honours and eſtates, 


with an annual penſion of a thouſand marks. : 
But by an inconſtancy that. can only be attributed 


to love, ſcarce was he at London, when he. reproached 


himſelf with having too eaſily believed the rumours 
which he had not given himſelf time to examine. He 
wrote to the queen to reproach her for her ingratitude, 
or rather to vindicate himſelf. She. was then gone 
with the ſeneſchal to. Edinburgh, and had left her men 


on the frontiers... The protection of France, which ſhe . 


repreſented as a conſiderable advantage, determined 
the king of. Scotland to grant her the permiſſion to raiſe 


ſome forces in his dominions. Henry, who began to 


be ſenſible of the value of a crown, from the time he 
had loſt his own, employed himſelf in raifing an ar- 
my, and his party in the north of Exgland beginning 
to reſume their courage from tbe preparations made in 
his favour, appeared diſpoſed to make ſome new moti- 


ons to ſecond him. 


The queen's anſwer. to Semer/et only conſiſted of 
complaints of his treachery; but he, thinking himſelf 


happy in being regretted, thought of nothing but re- 
pairing the — he had done her, and of allowing 
$ 


for the uneaſineſs ſhe had felt on his account, by a new 
facrifice of his fortune, In leaving Edward's court he 
engaged Ralph Percy, brother to the earl of Northum- 


| berland, who had ſubmitted to Edward after the battle 


of Toauron, to take the ſame reſolution, and tho' they 


did not dare to raiſe troops, they carried the queen a 


conſiderable fum, which they had taken upon cre- 
dit in London.' They joined her in Northumberland, 
where ſhe and her army were already arrived; So- 


-mcr/et's impatience to ſee her, ſaved his life, by his 


not being preſent at a ſkirmiſh in which the ſmall 


number of men he brought with him were cut to pieces 


by the marquis of Montague. He was gone before, 
having left Piercy. at the head of ſome companies 
he had collected on the road, when Montague, 
who, commanded” in the north, arrived at the Ge 
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136 TJ HIS TO RT 
time with all the force he had been able to aſſemble, 
and falling upon Piercy, whom he found! without ſeek- 
ing, ſlew him and all his men. - 0 
But the duke of Somerſer's double inconſtancy did 
not long remain unpuniſhed. He met the queen in 
Her march, and with whatever marks of joy and af- 
fection ſhe appeared to receive him, he ſoon found 
that he was not deceived in his firſt ſuſpicions, and 
that all her favour was laviſhed on the ſeneſchal. The 
little time he was in her Company was employed in 
complaints and-explications, which did not produce a 
- fincere reconciliation. They were arrived at Hexham, 
and the queen having taken the reſolution to encamp 
there, in order to receive the ſuccours that were 
continually arriving, the army laboured to fortify 
themſelves by ſeveral intrenchments, while Montague, 
animated by the advantage they had jult obtained, had 
the boldneſs to; attack Henry in his lines, and preſſing 
forward with ſuch vigour as to give him no time to re- 
.colle& himſelf, killed the beſt part of his men on the 
Job and put the reſt to flight. Henry and Margaret 
 faved themſelves by taking different roads, which led 
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the one into Scotland, and the other into'the ſtrangeſt ex- 
tremities to which a queen was ever reduced. The 
duke of Somerſet had. the misfortune to be taken priſo- 
ner; he was not ſuffered to languthh in ſuſpence, for 
Montague, enraged at his having broke his word with 
him, cauſed him to loſe his head at Hexham. 

The queen, who in the midſt of her hurry and 
diſorder had not time to make uſe of any vehicle, or 
to take any attendants, made haſte to gain a neigh- 
during foreſt on foot, with the young prince Edwa> 4, 
whom ſhe led by the hand, and not daring to leave this 
place of ſafety in the evening, the Raid till ſhe was fur W. 
Prized by the night. Far from being afflicted at this to, 

adventure, ſhe penetrated into the thickeſt part of ing 
the wood, and having there delivered up herſelf Zo, 
to the bitterneſs of her own reflections, thanked MW War 
heaven for having granted her a retreat, in which 
the enemies ſhe now to fear appeared leſs 
g a dreadful 
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leſs dreadful than thoſe of the human ſpecies. . } 
ſhould ſcarce attempt to relate the particulars of this 
adventure, if the beſt Ezgljþ hiſtorians had not inſert- 

cel all its circumſtances, and if our Monſtroles had not 
related the principal, without any expreſſion of doubt. 

in mentions them in a very curſory manner, but he 
nevertheleſs ſuppoſes them to be facts atteſted by other 
hiſtorians. Tho' he touched upon them ſo lightly, 
he was right, in doing fo ; for it is certain that events 

| of this nature, do not ſo properly belong to a ee 

hiſtory, as to that of a particular perſon. Beſides, let 

| it be conſidered, that what has made me regard the 

fe of Margaret of Anion as the moſt. curious and in- 

. tereſting part of the Exgli/ hiſtory, is the ſingularity 

of this queen's adventures, and the multitude of inci» 
dents 25 the tender, affecting, and terrible kind with 

5 which king Henry's reign has} been diſtinguiſhed. = 

* In the midſt of the moſt gloomy refleQions, there 

x aroſe one in the queen's mind, which flattered her ima» 

, 23 ſo much the more, as from its being then the 

4 eſt ſeaſon of the year, ſhe found nothing in the 

K fweetneſs of the air, and in the verdure of the leaves, 

- but what were reaſons that induced her ſuddenly to 

2 familiarize herſelf to ſolitude, and accuſtom berſelf t 

r 

h 

d 

or 
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be pleaſed with the obj with which ſhe was ſur⸗ 
rounded. It ſtruck into ber thoughts, that the. life of 
the prince her fon being the foundation of all her 
hopes, the could in no place ſecure herſelf with more - 
fafety from the hatred af ber enemies, than in a de» 
fart foreſt, where none could ſuſpect that ſhe ha 
4, taken him, and where ſhe had net perceived any path 
is that might make her fear an accidental diſcovery; 
What dreadful apprehenſions would ſhe expoſe herſelf 
110 to, if ſhe ſhould the next day run the hazard of meet» 
of ing with her conquerors ? and which way ſhould the © 
elf o, in order to find her huſband ? Could the fear of 
ed wanting food diſturb her, and could ſhe need any 
<> other ſupport from nature, than that from which the 
efs I animals drew their health and ftrength 2 Theſe were 
ful her reflections, and ſhe ſo well conformed herſelf to 
theſe ideas by the meditations of a whole night, "ou 
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reſt,” at leaſt till the rage of war had ceaſed in the 
neighbouring places; or if heaven would not yet 
grant her the means of regaining Scotland, ſhe pro- 
poſed to ſtay there till her ſon, who was but eight 
years of age, ſhould be able to take a painful walk, 
à-eroſs Northumberland to Beruuilt t. 
But while ſhe was ſeeking ſome commodious place 
that would afford her ſhelter againſt the inclemencies 
of the weather, ſhe diſcovered many perſons lying 
careleſsly on the graſs, who ſeemed to have paſſed the 
night on the ſame ſpot, Her fear was. greatly encrea- 
| fed, when the obſerved that they heard the noiſe of 
her ſteps,” and that they caſt their eyes on every fide 
with much eagerneſs. All her addreſs could not pre- 
vent her being perceived. They tan to her. The 
ſight of a woman in a very rich dreſs, and a child who 
earried about him a thouſand proofs of his being of a 
very elevated rank, at firſt ſeemed to inſpire them with 
ſome reſpect; but they being by profeſſion. robbers, 
the eaſe with which they might become maſters of ſo 
eonſiderable a booty; ſoon chaſed away the ſenſations. 
that reſtrained” them. They caſt themſelves on the 
queen, whom they ſtripped of what appeared of the 
greateſt value, and the young prince was not treated 
with leſs ceremony. It is eaſy to imagine from 
the continual agitations in which Margaret had lived, 
that ſhe was adorned with a great number of precious 
ſtones, that were in a manner the remains of her gran- 
deur ; and it is ſaid thaꝛ her ſpoils were ſufficient to 
enrich this company of robbers. But they were ſo 
intoxicated with their good fortune, that not being 
able to agree about dividing the plunder, they quarrel- 
ed and fought with a rage and intrepidity ſuitable to 
their character. The queen, who only begged of 
heaven to preſerve the life of her ſon, ſeized this mo- 
ment to make her eſcape with him, and ruſhing into 
the thickeſt part of the wood, continued walking as 
long as the young prince had ſtrength to-accompany 
her: but ſeeing him ready to faint with his fatigue, 
ſhe took him in her arms, and continued her walk with 


incredi : 


e next day ſhe determined to ſtay ſome time in the 
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art of her danger, ſhe met another robber who be- 
enges to the former gang, and was going in ſearch of 
his companions, after his having, to appearance, 
completed ſome crime, which he longed to communi- 
cate to them. He came up to her with his ſword lift- 
ed up ; but what it may be imagined, might have 
made her die with affright, ſerved on the contrary to 
make her rauſe up her ſpirits. She ' aſſumed the air 


and tone of majeſty, which from her being ſo long | 


ſeated on the throne, was become in a manner natu- 


ral, and even making this, in ſo prefling a ele 
| the 


appear much more conſpicuous, ſhe preſented 


Jy of Wales to the robber, and cry'd friend, fave” 


e ſon of, thy king. - F 
The name of king ftruck the wretch with ſuch s 
lively ſenſe of reſpect and fear, that he let the ſword 
fall at the prince's feet, and thinking of nothing but 


how to ſerve him, offered to do every thing the queen 
thought him capable of undertaking, to ſave her and 
her ſon. She defired him to take up the, young . 
prince, whom ſhe had not ſtrength to carry any far- 
ther, on which he took him in his arms, while ſhe 


ſnatching up his ſword; put herſelf in à condition to 


reduce him to obedience, if he . ſhould prove capable 
of retracting his promiſes. But his zeal was ſo con- 


ſtant, that on the relation ſhe made him of the barba- 
rity of his companions, he endeavoured to perſuade 
her to go back to them, affuring her, that he would 


find ſome means to make them reſtore what they had 
taken from her. The queen no longer regarded the 
loſs of her jewels. She found by experience that no- 


thing gives ſuch ſtrength to the natural ſenſations as ad- 


verſity; and her ſon was every thing to her. The 


only requeſt ſhe made to the robber was to conduct 


her to a place of ſufficient ſafety, where ſhe could 
without _ take time to inform herſelf” of the fate 
his army. This robber was married, 


of Henry an 
and had a houſe in a neighbouring village; and 1 
nies ae te. 


139 
incredible vigour and reſolution. But When ſhe 
thought herſelf delivered from the moſt terrifying 
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ſtate in which he found the prince and his * "qu 


- "almoſt naked, and disfigured with fatigue and fear, he pr. 
aſked if they durſt-run the hazard of being known, in che 
retiring to this way of ſafety. Neceſſity forced them. ſor 


to accept his of 
© *Fhey lived 1 two days, while the robber him- | 
ſelf, their confident and. defender, took informations- 
on the conſequences of the battle. But on the morn- 
ing of the third day, their hoſteſs, who had been de- 
fired by her huſband to watch them with the — 
care, without truſting her with a ſecret which 
deſirous of preſerving, came to-inform them, that ſhe: 
had ſeen in the village ſome armed men, who enquir- 
ed with the appearance of great uneaſineſs, if the. 
le a of 0 queen and prince of 
ales, Though this requeſt had the ce of 
indiſcretion, Margaret imagined it could be none but 
thoſe who belonged to her huſband ; and filled with 
this confidence, ſhe went out dreſſed in her hoſteſs's 
eloaths, and the gratification. of hef curioſity, 
attended with no 445 while under this diſguiſe, the 
| Tound the Seneſchal, accompanied by his eſquite, and 
6 ue had delired to to ſerve 


kim as and interp 
any ons had been. indifferent than the kings « 
15 the fate of the gitieen and prince. After * 
iſhed himſelf gloriouſly in che battle, he w 
force 19 700 00 torrent, and ſecure his. liberty 
- & flight-; but he had rallied: his men under bis ſtan- 
rd, and ſeing no poſſihlility of keeping the feld 
with ſo inconſiderable ain he had ſent them un- 
dler the conduct of his lieutenant, to a little 
down called Alvuici, which had been taken by the 
gens army on their leaving Scotland. As he had al- 
ready been informed by ſome Engliſhmen, that Marga. 
rethad. diſappeared with her ſon, and that ſhe had. 
been ſeen turning towards Hexham foreſt, he did not 
doubt but that the had there ſought-for a retreat. Be- 
ing confirmed in the belief of this by learning that 
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queen nor the prince were named among Montague s 
ene he had reſolved to ſearch for chem, with 
the precaution of being accompanied only hy UV per- 
ſons, to prevent his being expoſed to the-obſervation 
of the conquerors. B ie e 
In the extremity to which the queen was reduced, 
this was à relief; but relief ſo feeble, that though 
it might ſerve to give her conſolation, it was far from 
being capable 'of contributing to her ſafety. When 
he examined what advantage ſhe might draw Trom. it 
in regaining Scotland, it ſeemed to her, that ſhe wot 
run a much greater hazard in appearing with th 
armed men, than with a. ſingle highwayman, whom 
according to her firſt project, ſhe had chofen for her 
| pou However, other fears would ſcarcely permit 
e 


r to (truſt herſelf to the fidelity of a robber at 4 
time when ſhe found a man, whom ſhe knew to be 
more attached to her intereſt, than any other perſon 
upon earth. She was delivered from this uncertainty | 
by the advice of the Exgliß gentleman, who accom 
panied the ſeneſchal. As they were fully reſolved ta 
leave England, he imagined, that if the coaſt of Var. 
thumberland was too cloſely watched to allow then 
the hopes of gaining the ſea on that fide; they - "= 

night promiſe themſelves that they ſhould meet wift x 
tewer difficulties in Cumberland, which bordered s | 
the 14 ſea. It was not much farther to Carh/te, 
(which is fituated on $dway Frith) than the firſt port 
of the north ſea, and this city was much nearer than 
Scotland, The Engliſb gentleman had friends there, 
who might favour their embarkation. Why there- 
fore might they not take the road from Carlifle to Gal. 
lrway, Hom whence it would be eaſy to reach Zdin- 
burgh F They agreed to this reſolution, and the ob- 
ber, who arrived at this moment, confirmed them in i 
by giving a new alarm to them. He had learnt tha 
from a report of the queen's not being returned to 
Scotland, the duke of Montague epos to lay ſiege 
to Alnwick and Dunſſab ur gb, at the ſame time; from 
its being imagined that ſhe was retired to one of theſe 
places. This ardour in endeavouring to ſeize her ial 
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tme prince, made her perceive all the horror of the fats 
chat threatened them both, if they ſhould have the 
;-- misfortune to fall into their enemies hands; and the 
cent of the unfortunate Somerſet, rendered this 
fear the more preſſing. eee 
bk However , when ſhe had told the ſeneſchal the dread- 
ful adventure ſhe had met with in the foreſt, he did 
not think his honour would permit him to leave the 
place without taking vengeance on the robbers, who 
bad inſulted her: Befides, the value of what they had 
taken from her, was a motive for not leaving ſo great a 
booty in the poſſeſſion of theſe infamous wretches, 
1 N of number making but little impreſſi- 
on on a heart like his, he reſolved with the aſſiſtance of 
bis two.companions, to run thro? the greateſt dangers 
in ſearch of them. This enterprize, ſo conformable to 
bis ideas of chivalry, did not at all anſwer his expeQa- 
tions, but in penetrating into the thickeſt and moſt un- 
frequented parts of the foreſt, he met the duke of Ex- 
ter, and Edmund, brother to the duke of Somerſet, who 
had concealed. themſelves there immediately after the 
battle of Hexham ; and ſurrounded as they were by 
their enemies, and without the leaſt hopes of favour 
from the conqueror, they as well as the queen flattered 
themſelves with being able to ſpend ſome days in this 
ſolitude, and with finding the means of either reaching 
| Scotland or the ſea. Their meeting with the Seneſchal, 
whom they had not ſeen often enough to be able to re- 


Collect his features, expoſed them all to the danger of 

Periſhingay.the firſt emotions of ſuſpicion : but * 

„At Jafknownh for friends and companions in the ſame 

fortune, they joined the Seneſchal in ſearching for the 

robbers, but met with no ſucceſs, ſince they were pro- 
bably retired to ſecure their bogty, © 

Nothing could give router Fonlplation to the queen 

than the ight of two lords ſo devoted to her-intereſt. 

After having beſtowed. ſome tears. to the memory 

of the duke of Somerſet, ſhe conſented to ſet out 

for Carlifle, and the aſſiſtance of the highwayman, |; 

Who knew all the. turnings of the road, was ac- b 

cepted. The  lorda would have acquitted the 
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ueen of the gratitude ſhe owed: him, by: offering 
tis wife a part of the money they had with them: 
but from a generoſity worthy of a better fortune, he 


forbid her ACC Irin of i it, and lamenting his having Ede. 
a 


kin of value to offer them in their neceſſity, 
- made the queen experience a ſenſation, which kin 

are but 5 acquainted with, when they make uſe, of 
their power. Of all my misfortunes, ſaid ſhe, what 
« I this moment regret the moſt, is my being unable to 
reward you. e arrived happily at Carſiſſe, and 
by the I of her Englis guide, a lar 
d which carriec 


her to the firſt county in 
8 cotland, | 


Scarce had the reached the FU" when the felt all 


thoſe views reviye, which her ſon's miſery rather than 
her own, and the continual alarms ſhe had been in for 
his life, had in a manner, ſtifled, ſince the battle of 
Hexham. She diſpatched the dukes of Exeter and Se- 
mer/et to the duke of Burgundy's court, to ſollicit freſh 


7 $ of this prince's ancient attachment to the houſe 
ncafter, But they were deſtined, like ber, ftill 


922 through ſtrange trials, before they co 
from their Fo rg 155 ſeveral misfortunes they fu 
fered' before their arrival in Flanders, reduced them to, 
ſuch a miſerable ſituation, that not daring to appear 
before the duke-in their true character, for fear of uf 


1 ſu peed for impoſtors, they were forced to 
f or the ſupport. of life. - Philip de Commines 


efoot the duke of Burguzdz's equipage, and to a 
er reduced to the condition of a 2 4 5 


Tr he 18 50 make uſe of this expedient as a meang 
draw him 
he adds, that the duke was known without ex laining 
4 it was that he owed this obligation. hut tho 
5 5 the duke 'of Burgundy was entering intq 
Edward, did not at all diſpoſe him to aſſiſt queen 
Margaret, or to give: a favourable treatment to her am- 
baſſadors, the remains of an inclination towards the 


f Lancafer, made him grant ſome favours to 


«© Yu 
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boat was | 


of | 


res us, that he 12 the duke of Exeter following, 


If out of this dreadful ins © ; for. 
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ith HISTORY of 
the two dukes, with a moderate penſion, which was 
paid them as long as they ſtaid at his court. 85 
But the queen who made them leave her at Kerle · 
Hine, where ſhe landed, was then expoſed to dangers 
which put her courage to a much greater trial. Tho' 
ſhe had no doubt of her being fafe in Scurland, ſhe did 
not think proper, in the diſmal fituation ſhe was in, to 
make herſelf known. on her arrival there. This rea- 
for having determined her to deprive herſelf immedi- 
ately of the benefit of being eſcorted by two dukes, 
there rEmained no body with her and her ſon, but the 
'  Sentfchal of Nermand) and his eſquire, who ſeemed 
ſufficient to conduct her without noiſe to Edinburgh, or 

tw any other place, which a new deſign might induce 
Her to make choice of. After having landed at Kerke- 
Singe, ſhe lodged at the houſe of an Engh/man whoſe 
name was Cort; but whatever precaution ſhe had 
- ufed in diſguiſing herſelf, her landlord knew queen 
Margaret, the ſupport of the houfe of Lancafter, and 
Edward's enemy: and as he was of the party of 


_ the White Roſe, his prejudices joined to the defire of 


opening a way to the poſſeſſion of wealth, made im 
conceive the thought of delivering up the queen and 
rr of Wales to the court ot London. He engaged 
everal other Engh/pmen in the ſame town, to enter 
into his deſign, and being provided with a bark, which 
they thought able to croſs Selway Frith, they ſurpriſed 
the Seneſchal and his eſquire in their ſleep, and forced 
them to ſubmit to be carried without noiſe to the port; 
the queen and prince were led thither after them, with- 
out being able to judge what new outrages they were 
condemned to ſuffer, and this uncertainty continued 


break ef day. But when the firſt rays of light had 


diſcovered the queen to the Seneſchal, and he could 
no longer doubt of the treachery of his hoſt, the 
greatneſs of the danger, the warmth of that zeal with 
which he was attached to the queen, and the valeur 


and addreſs neceſſary to form the character of a RH 


enabled him ſo happily to get rid of the bonds, 


ke had laboured all night in untying, that on f , 
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proaching his eſquire, he was able ſpeedily to do him 


the ſame ſervice. Every thing then that came to the 


hands of ſuch brave warriors, became a terrible offen- 
ſive weapon, and they - preſently diſpatched the five 
traitors who conducted them, and who had not the 
courage long to diſpute the victory. a, 
In the mean while the oars, poles and every thing 
that might ſerve to conduct the bark, was either broke” 
in the combat, or thrown into the ſea, and carried 
away by the waves. Tho' in my recital of this ſtrange 
adventure, I have omitted whatever ſeemed contrary 
to truth; I am ſtill apprehenſive Jeſt I ſhould have 
too cloſely adhered to the author from whom I tranſ- 
late it. He relates, that in ſpight of all the ſeneſchal's 


and his *ſquire's addreſs, tho' they ought to be conſi- 
. dered as men well verſed in maritime affairs, the wind 


drove the bark to the entrance of the Frith, where by 
an extraordinary favour from heaven, they were caſt 
on the coaſt of Scotland: but having no method of 
getting to land, all their hopes were founded on the. 
boffibilir of their being drove upon ſome ſand bank, 


where they might wait with leſs inquietude, for the 


fiſhermen who were continually croſling from the mull 
of Galloway to Ireland. But even this happineſs was 
refuſed them, ; an impetuous ſouth wind carried them 
into the Strait, and drove them with great violence 


towards a point of land in Scotland, called the Cantire.' * 


The greateſt fayour they received from heaven, after 
that of being preſerved from the fury of the waves, 
was their landing, without being ſhipwrecked, on a 
very even coaſt, on which their bark was caſt with 
ſuch violence, that it continued faſt in the ſand. It 
was nevertheleſs neceſſary for ſome of them to walk 
knee deep in the water, in order to gain dry land ; 
the ſeneſchal therefore carried the queen on his ſhoul- 
ders, while his eſquire performed the ſame ſervice for 
the prince. | 1 

It was now extremely difficult for them to find a 
place inhabited ; they walked a long way before they 


reached a village, and when they did ſo, they choſe to 
0 


wh there, rather than in a popu 


re, 1 us town ; for having 
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the Atire breadth of Scotland to croſs before they could 
reach Edinburgh ; they imagined from their laſt mis- 
fortunes, that ſo long a journey could not be perform- 
ed without their meeting with new dangers. The 
place at which they arrived was inhabited by ignorant 
peaſants, who had hardly heard of the war in England, 
and were ſcarce capable of diſtinguiſhing a queen, if 
they did not ſee her with a crown on her head, and a 
ſcepter in her hand. This ſimplicity freeing them 
from all fears, ſen they were amongſt them, Mar- 


garet geſolved to fend the ſeneſchal's eſquire, in ſearch 
of news relating to her huſband, and to wait there till 
his rekurn. It is not faid what was her employment 
during this interval. The hiſtorian repreſents her 
making long reflections, which muſt have been very 
painful, if they were as tireſome to her, as they are to 


| 1 
appeared but little probability of his life being lon 
NN ved. The Sfefchas wen, after . 8 

y defended Alnwick, were obliged to ſurrender that 
place td the earl of Warwick and his brother, who h 
ad fent them into France, and made them conſider 7 
the life they had granted them as a favour. Edward 
had cemented: his throne by the puniſhment of all the 
lords attached to the houſe of Lancaſter, and this op- 
preſſed. party ſeemed for ever to have loſt the hopes of 


kriſing. | RES 
- The queen was reſolved to know the full extent of 7 
her misfortunes before ſhe would explain her intentions, 17 
te 

ox 


Her ſoul bearing up againſt the moſt dreadful and di- 
' - graceful circumſtances, ſhe ſeemed never more frong, 
San in thoſe moments in which every thing declared 

| | 2 againſt 


+ Matgaret of Anjou,. 147 
againſt her, and when ſhe had nothing from without, 
nothing but herſelf to ſupport: her hopes. She com- 
plained that the eſquire had, from a regard to her, 

abridged his recital, and deſiring that even her ſon 
might be ignorant of nothing that would ſerve to 
ſtrengthen his courage, and form him all at once 
to bravery and patience, ſhe reſolved that he ſhould 
N hear the relation of his father's misfortunes; and know 
N thoſe with which he himſelf was threatened. | 
: The eſquire who had in reality omitted the moſt fa-' 
1 tal eircumitances of Henry's misfortune, was forted by 
1 her orders to explain them. He ſaid that this 22 | 
. while retiring to the frontiers of Scortand; after the 
battle of Hexham, had only ſeemed to neglect his 
„* wife and ſon, from his being perſuaded that the Se- 
neſchal of Normandy, the dukes of Exeter aud Somer- 
ſet,” and a number of other faithful lords, who attend- 
ed over tlie ſafety of perſons ſo: dear to him, would 
he take care · to favour their flight, and conduct them to 
5 ſome place out of the reach of their enemies. He 
imagined in the neceſſity they were under f flying 
from the conqueror, their common intereſt dere 
it neceſſary for them to be ſeparated, in ord ren- © 
der their purſuit the more difficult. But havifg ſtop- 
ped at. Berauiti, he ſpent many days there, under the 
moſt dreadful inquietude, at ſeeing the arrival pf the 
remains of his army, without being able to obtain 
the leaſt news of the queen and the prince Howe 
ver he ſtill flattered himſelf that they had penetrated 0 
directly into Scotland, and from this hope advanced as is 
far as Seltirt; but after long expectation and a fruitleſs: 
march, he was filled with fuch dreadful apprehenſions, 
that without conſidering what be hinfelf. had to ap- 
5 he took the reſolution to return to England. 
is raſhneſs was not occaſioned by the hopes of re- 
viving his party; he had ſeen the remains of it ex- 
pire at Hexham, and the Scots who eſcaped from the 
ſlaughter, appeared diſcouraged at ſo unhappy an en- 
terprize. | But as the young prince's intereſt, was the 
only inducement that had made him wiſh for the ſue- 
ceſs of his arms, he regarded his own lite as a puniſh- 
% 2 | ment, | 
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ment, while he was obliged to live in continual fear 


for that of ſo dear a ſon; and if he could not take 
him out of the hands of his enemies, he Was reſolved 
to periſh with him. i er 1466 DOSING 
How imprudent ſoever this ate wi of afﬀec- 
tion may appear, we can no otherwiſe account for 
that diſregard Henry ſhewed to the ſafety of his own 
perſon, in repaſſing the Tweed with no other attendants 
beſides fix Engliſbùmen, who were reſolved to ſacrifice 
their liberty and lives in his defence. But tho” this is 
the moſt intrepid action of his life, it does not deſerve 
any great elogium, fince it was contrary to all the 
rules of prudence. Rapin, who was very much at a 
loſs how to explain it, attributes it, without the leaſt 
degree of probability, to the embarraſsment he was in 


to conceal himſelf after his defeat, às if it was not 
Certain that the court of Scotland was till fo well diſ- 
poſed towards him, as to ſend the earl of Angus to 


ſuccour Alnwick, with a body of Scots troops. Heu- 
« ry, ſays Rapin, not knowing where to retire, pre- 


<« poſterouſly imagined, that he might be concealed 
in England. Perhaps, he flattered himſelf that the 
*< inhabitants of the northern counties would rife in 


«+ his favour. But unhappy princes ſeldom meet with 


“faithful friends; at leaſt, it may be preſumed; that 
< fearing to be delivered up by the Scots, and having 
„ no conveniency to eſcape by ſea, he hoped to find 
0a ſafe retreat with ſome friends in Z:gland, till an 
„opportunity offered of paſſing into France“ Thus 


are hiſtorians ſometimes entangled in their own con- 
jectures. Rapin ſupports his in the ſame ſtrain, when he 
adds, that the two kings of England and Scotland, 


agreed upon certain ſecret articles, which could 
1 only concern the unfortunate fugitive king? In 
citing the collectian of public acts to eſtabliſſi the re- 
ality ef certain ſecret articles, he imagines, chat he 
has ſufficiently proved, chat theſe articles relate to 


Henry, tho' there is not the leaſt trace of this in the 
acts themſelves. It is eaſy to ſee, that with this man- 
net of reaſoning, there are no arguments ſg: void of 
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Margaret of Anjou. 149 
probability, as not to be capable of being delivered as 


certain truths. 


Rapin would have found in Hayward, that it was 
Henvy's uncertainty as to the fate of the queen and 
prince, that made him loſe fight of the danger, and 
neglect the care of his own ſafety. He went thro” 
the northern counties with a degree of 2 that 
ſeldom accompanies, for ſo long a time, ſuch impru- 
dence. He took no other precaution than to change 
the efcutcheon on his arms, and to paſs on the road 


for a miniſter. of the king of Scotland, entruſted with 


ſome negotiation at the court of London. But the ea- 


gerneſs with which he endeavoured to gain informati- . 


ons of the queen and his ſon, had already began to 
raiſe ſome ſufpicions, when he took the reſolution to 


ſtop at Lutterworth, or rather at a houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, which belonged to a gentle-. - 
man Whoſe mother had been his nurſe, He there 
thought that he enjoyed a perfect ſafety, ſecured by 


friendſhip ; and having ſent part of his retinue to 
London, he waited for their return to gain thoſe in- 
formations which he was unable to obtain in a lo 


march. But the infidelity of a domeſtic, who knew 
bim from the marks, pf reſpect paid him by his maſ- 
ter, cauſed him to be taken at noon-day, with the 


ntleman by whom he was entertained, and all the 
ing's followers :' and indeed they could receive no ad- 


vantage from W By troop of officers and ſoldiers © 


vartered in the neigbourhood, to whom he had been 
old. Inſolence ids the moſt outragious affronts were 
the treatment he received, till his arrival. in London. 
He was ſet on a mean pitiful horſe, covered with ridi- 
culous ornaments, with his name. on his back ; and in 


evety town and village into which he paſſed, they ex- 
poſed him for ſome hours to be 1 by the po- 
pulace, amongſt whom there were always a number 


of wretches, who loaded him with abuſe, "On. his 
arrival at London, he underwent flill greater ſufferings 


from the rage of thoſe who had always been * 


tiſans of the houſe of York, and who thought of mak- 


ing « merit in the eyes of the new court, by inſulting * 


Hing 
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king Edward's © enemy. Aſter being led throug bene 
- Cipal ſtreets of the city, he was thrown into one o 
darkeſt dungeons of the tower, and the firſt rumours 
always exaggerating the-truth of events, his-death was 
'F ſpoke of as of an execution already performed, or 
that ſdon would be ſo, when the ſeneſchal 8 eſquire 
took bis informations at Edinburgh. _ 
Ihe queen was in ſuch a conſternation, at hearing 
this relation, that before ſhe could think of entering 
upon any deliberations, ſhe ſhut herſelf up with her 
ſon for three days, without even allowing herſelf the 
converſation or fight of the ſeneſchal. The young 
prince, who deprived by ſo many misfortunes and 
tations of the education | ſuitable to his birth, had fe- 
ceived ſuch-endowments from the bounty of nature, 
a8 = give hopes that he would one day join to the 
Wo neſs and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, that were his 
ather's only virtues, the courage and extent of geni- 
us, required by the rank to which he was born, and 
much more by the deplorable ſtate of his fortune, that 
could not be repaired without two ſuch neceſſary, qua. 
Jifications, . His mother, who; poſſeſſed. them beyond 
the ordinary bgunds. of. heres, law. 55 pleaſure the 
firſt ſeeds of them in age, and en- 
deayoured to cultivate them vr exhortations and 
ample. But as if the had n. to what he was 
deſtined by fate at his birth, ſhe inſtilled, nothing into 
His mind with ſuch force and care, as conſtancy under 
the frowns of fortune, 8 con tempt of under 
- what form ſever it; ſhould make its its a CORRS dhe 
beſought him at the ſame ti 12 neglect nothing, and 
to fear nothing to obtain t ion of 3 0e 
which heaven ad. given. bim * to. ala e 3 
comfort himſelf with the Ru of 
ſhould be found irreparable. She. Fend a a.part 
of her conſtancy to the. repetition. ſhe continually made 
him of theſe great maxims.z and if there is any: valu- 
able lefſon to drawn from her. hiſtory, it is chiefly 
from that e vigour, of ſpirit, that made her 
ſuddenly paſs from Oh xtremities of abaſement 
and ä to e Was in appearance re- 


» 


- terptin es. | 7 
; She left the affliction to which ſhe had devoted her- it 
$ ſelf in this retirement only with a view of drawing 'V 
r from the very misfortunes ſhe had lamented, new pro- 7 
e jects, which ſhe; added to thoſe ſhe had had time to 4 
employ. herſelf in ſince her defeat at Hexham. In the wi 
g fr place, ſhe perſuaded herſelf, e to the pub- 1 
2 lic opinion of which ſhe had been informed by the 

Jy eſquire, that her huſband's life was not in ſuch immi- 


* 
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Faced, to the nobleſt reſolutions and moſt heroic en- 


nent danger, ſince he was ſafe in the tower of Londor. 
If he had been deſtined to periſh, ſhe imagined it 
would have been by the hand of ſome brutal or ſome 
perfidious wretch, from the hopes of pleaſing Edward ; 
and in ſpite of all the rage with which ſhe ſuppoſed her 


enemies poſſeſſed, ſhe could not imagine, that they 9 

would dare to execute him in public, and make a ol] 
king ſubmit to the block, who had received the crown 7 
by ſucceſſion, and worn it for about forty years. | 
There was no crime in being born to a throne cd 14 
had never committed any other; and tho” he had t ko! 


t of his 


misfortune.to draw upon himfelf the conte 


ſubjeQs, they had not reproached him wich deſerving 


their hatred. . or | 
On the other hand Fdward began to make foitie. 


malecontents at court. It was ſaid there was fome - 
coolneſs between him and the earl of Warwick, and 
the whole family of the Newil/s. Tho' the ſeneſchaPs 
meſſenger had been unable to dive into all the cireum- - 


ſtances of ſo vague a report, he aſſured the 3 that 


the earl had had a warm diſpute with the king, and 


that their common friends trembled for the conſequen- 
ces of this quarrel. She appeared more tranquil-with. 
theſe two foundations of hope, on which the already 


formed many deſigns, that ſhe kept cloſe within her 
. own boſom.. But ſhe eaſily found that ſhe could not 


obtain from the Scots thoſe tupplies that were neceſſa- 
y to begin her enterprize, | The minority. of king 
James was not near finiſhed; and tho” ſhe, had no rea- 
ſon to complain of his miniſters, ſhe had remarked, 
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that,in granting her a retreat and ſome trifing a- 
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ance, they had not ſo much ſtudied to aid her in an 
effectual manner, as to diſcharge a duty of honour that 
was become indiſpenſible. Berwick left a wound in 
the bottom of her heart, which was not yet cured; 
and nothing could make her regard thoſe as ſincere 
friends, Who had been capable of taking advantage of 
her misfortunes, to ſnatch from her the only place ſhe 
poſſeſſed in England. | 
She nevertheleſs paſſed ſome days at Edinburgh ; and 
whether it be that the miniſters were glad of haſten- 
Ing her departure, and therelore forwarded it, by do- 
Ing her all' manner of ſervices ; or whether ſeeing her 
determined to go, they were willing to e the 
appearance of friendſhip and good underſtanding; 
they offered her a conſiderable ſum, which ſhe readi 
accepted, and two veſſels to carry her to France, with 
a number of Engl who were found diſperſed about 
Scotland, ſince the battle of Hexham. Some hiſtorians 
even pretend, that her ſon was 1 to the 
Princeſs Margaret, king Jane's ſiſter; but the two 
parties were ſo young, and the events of futurity fo 
uncertain, that if this circumſtance be true, it can 
only paſs for an extraordinary proof of the politeneſs 
ae... „„ © as 
The wind was fo little favourable to the queen, 
that the very firſt day ſhe put to ſea ſhe endured a 
terrible ſtorm, that ſeparated the two veſſels, and pre- 
ſented her with the proſpect of finding an end to her 
unhappy life in the waves, that threatened to ſwallow 
ber up. However, a calm ſucceeding, after the had 
been toſſed about for twelve hours, ſhe was forced by 
the damage her veſſel had ſuffered, to put into the 
harbour of Zeluſe; where ſhe might have betn appre- 
henſive of meeting with new ſubjeQs of uneafineſs, if 
the character of Philip the good, had not been two well 
' known to inſpire her with diffidence. He had juſt 
_ accepted a propoſal of marriage made by Edward, be- 
"tween that prince's ſiſter and the count de Charolors, 
His ſon, which muſt inevitably diſſolve his ancient al- 
"tance with the houſe of Lancafter, and engage him 
openly in the intereſt of chat of York, Margaret did 
83 . 1 not 
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not learn this news till after ſhe had diſembarked; 
wg the was not detained at Zcluſe. by the ſhattere 
tion of her ee the thought ſhe ſhould injure 
luke of Burgundy by ſuſpecting him of being capa- 
ber «nem Fe the demanged th ifſ 

at t the permimon to 
ping ar) of his; eſtates in order to 8 dutchy 
of Bar, which belonged to the duke of Calabria, her 
brother. There is but little appearance that the dukes 
of Exeter and Somerſet were {till at the duke of Bur- 


gundy's court, and that they long enjoyed the penſion 


this prince had granted them in their miſery, ſince we 
find no account of their joining the queen at Ecliſc, 


or in her paſſage through Flanders. Perhaps they did 
not arrive there till after her departure, and when he 
was with Leavrs XI. at Chin 

1. Philip by his Deion, 5 the care he took of her 
ſafety, 1. the opinion ſhe had entertained of his 


gene ro 


— whence he ſent her, not only a fum of 


money, which he, gallantly informed her, ſhe believed 


ſhe was not ſo well provided with, as with: beauty and 
e but alſo a conſiderable detachment to pre- 

ſerve ber from. meeting with inſults from the garriſon 
Calais, 99 to conduct her to the frontiers of 
* ie and without explaining bimſelf on the 
engagements he had juſt. entered into with Edward, he 
excuſ 5 himſelf, from the neceſſity of his affairs, which 
would not e 4 doing any thing more in her fa- 
* age was but too plain; ſhe therefore 
only. anſwer ered 5 f by er palite expreſſions, in which 
the ara ſays, there was an admirable mixture of 
the grandeur 75 her rank and character, with that 


kad of ſubmiſſion which gratitude requires. But 


he qt 94 paſſing at ſome diſtance from Calais, 

he hall the rere to loſe her only friend, having 

5 in whom, ſhe could confide, but the 

bee the loſt him at a time when the fatigue of a 
Ong j LAN rendered his aſſiſtance more neceſſt 

than ever. 


* us cutigfity, to obſerve the fortification of Calair, 
; | G5 and 


f treachery; and far from ſtop- 


4 He was then at Hedin, where he uſually 
rom 


is gallant man ſuffered himſelf to be. led "4 
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end having approgched te near that place, he was ſur- 
rounded by a Eg Eiglis who made him Pritoner, 
and conducted him to he brave Vauclere: 
However the queen being'mprehappy*in the remain= 
ing pa —.— of her jou 2 Wed in the dutchy of Bay, 
- a8 i CAA by Her brother, with more 
— an” mg ety He had been obliged 
tofupply wit confi erable ſupis the un py king Rene, 
from whom Lewis the "eleventh; as" a” reward for the 
many ſervices he had "op in France; had taken Maine 
and Aion. Margaret eafily comforted herfelf, for not 
finding that aſſiſtance from her on family on Rn 
ſhe had not much depended. She ſtayed; no long 
Bar than was necffry to recover from her c 
ſome days repoſe; ' and then ditecting her'c 
France, ſhe arrived at Pays ſome days after the — 
ture of the King, who was gone to Chijion with all 
his court, She was yery glad of this opportunity, 
gaming informations in the 'capjtol on the prefent in- 
tereſts of the king — and of . 


ſne might ohtaini ng füccours fore the pre- 
ſented arſe] pert to this' prices Ni Fo, 00 20; Fa 


The ſeneſchab's 1 nee ore ie nom 
tinuance. He was at Paris air artived wth 
and not being ignorant o ae Pal 7 ber fou & 
waited in that 15 for het coming. If it Was agr 

able to her to find again a man to whom the' was 1 
der ſo many obligations, and from whom ſhe 

ſtill hope to receive much” ſervict, ſe thong 

owed him a {till greater àffectibn and f Lathe ec 
the was informed what he had dane o promote He 
intereſt. Having been recęived Wich fingalit” marks 
of diſtinction by Vauclere, © who appologized' for, the 
error his men had committed; le imagined that the 
queen's affairs required his, ſtayin ying ſome days at Ca- 
lait, and that in the oppo portunities he ſhonjd* Habe -of 
converſing with the Engl ſh, he could not fail of pro- 
euting ſuch intelligence as t be of fervice'to her, 
He had not been 55 there, Wette Be lehnt the dif- 
- agreement between 5 king and the earl of Warudet; 
| and this quartel Was raise to ſuch a beige, *= to 
* alarm 


7 pf 
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alarm all the parxtiſans of the houſe of York. They 
were not ignorant of the obligations this family was 
under to the earl, as he had ſet the crown on Edward a 
head ; they were perſuaded that his arm was neceſſary 
to ſupport it, and no body could imagine that a kin 
who owed; his good fortune to him, was capable 
behaving towards him with ſo little diſcretion. 2 he 
was not afraid. of wounding him in the moſt ſenſible 
ut and the meaſures which the earl ſtill kept to re» 
train his reſentment, paſſed in every body's opinion for 
a ſingulax effect of his moderation. ' | 


. 


If we remember the paſſion he had conceived for 1 
Elizabeth Grey, we ought alſo to recollect that the king 


had not heen able to ſee this amiable widow withcut 
being affected by her charms. Edward was the handſo- 
meſt man of his timè; the warlike exerciſes in which he 
had been educated from his 1 had not prevented 
his being fond of gallantry, and from a folly common 
to all the great, on whom nature has beſtowed leſa 
wit than exterior accompliſhments, he imagined that 
his perſon gave him an invincible power over the heart 
of every woman. With this preſumption which 
made him, deſpiſe all his rivals he had conſide- 
red Elizabeth Grey as an eaſy. conquelt ; and tho! it 
was hardly poſſible for him to believe that her 8 
had gained her no other admirers, he was thought ſo 
ſuperior to all kinds of competition, that he was not 
informed whether he had any to apprehend. 
However, after having beſtowed much fruitleſs aſſi- 
duity to little purpoſe, he was told that the earl of 
Warwick had already poſſeſſed his miſtreſs | heart, 
and he now fonud from a thouſand reaſons, that this 
was a man whom he ought leaſt to wiſh for a rival. If 
we may believe the writers of his life, he endeavour 

ed to conquer. his paſſion by a ſacribce that was the leſs 
ſhocking to his vanity, as he believed it only made to 
Fe But he knew not his own weakneſs: Elixa- 


eth had made ſuch a deep. impreſſion on his mind, that 


he returned to her with freſh ardour. The earl, who, 
perhaps, wonld have ſupported this treatment o_ 
Wet. | . 5 eſs 
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ess impatience, if he himſelf had been more favoured, 
could not forgive the king's diſputing the heart of 4 
| with kim, who had not ſpared his blog to 
ſecure him a crown. He was married, I is 
"diſpoſed him to torment himſelf with a er 
melancholly. He publickly made ſuch 
plaints, 'as could not be long concealed from RA 
*Fhis firſt ſeed of diviſion produced very Warp 
feats, both in London and'th{Wghout all Ea, 
the high opinion the people had conceived of the earl's 
| ſervices, and of the gratitude he had a right to expect 
J... RR 3, 
Phbeir common friends nevertheleſs ſueceeded in 
reconciling them, and the king was at the whole ex- 
Pence of this reconciliation, by a new ſacrifice of his 
paſſion. But he thought he had now purchaſed dearly 
enough the right of gratifying himſelf in another affair 
with leſs precaution. The earl had two daughters 
who were extremely amiable, of whom the youngeſt 
Rad till that time lived in private, and ſtiff continued 
fo reſide at one of his eſtates, where ſhe had been kept 
by the tumult of war from the time of her infancy. 
Whether Edward had taken a fancy to her in ſome 
place where he had ſeen her by accident, or whether 
the fingle view of making the early pay for the forced 
_ facrifd ad made him, raiſed a deſire of puniſhing 
- him from a motiye of revenge; he ſecretly endea- 
. voured to gain his daughter's heart. Tho? all hiſto- 
_ Fans have mentioned this intrigue, none have related 
We) rrrticular circumſtances ; but notwithſtanding the 
mobility of diſcoyering how far it was attended 
Wy With ſucceſs, it is certain that the king was ſurpriſed 
one night in the earl's caſtle, going out in the diſguiſe 
of a peaſant, and not being able to make his eſca 
without diſcovering his name, the adventure could 
not remain concealed from the earl. Both he, and the 
. - greateſt part of his friends regarded this as a violent 
outrage committed by Edward. againſt his benefactor, 
and immediately left the court. Tet 
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This 2 was the ſubject of converſation as .-+* 4 
1 mongſt all the Eagliſb at the time when the Seneſchak 4 
|  . wav'atCalais. He took care not to neglect ſo important 1 
an occaſion, eſpecially after having ſounged Vac leres | | 
| diſpoſitions, who was ſo much attached to the earl N 
of Warwick, as to think himſeſf hurt by the injuries ] 
4 he ſuffered, and who was 3 yon of mention- wi 
ing his reſentment with any degree/of moderation. As 
1 he might open his ia den diſtryft to a French- 
; man, he told the ſenetaK-that Edward did not de- 
t ſerve ſuch a ſervant as the earl, and that after having 


received ſo many benefits from him, it was an unwor- 
thy reward to diſhonour him in the perſon of his 
daughter. The ſeneſchal exaſperating him by ſeveral 
. — reflections led him much farther. He made 
im reliſh ſeveral projects of revenge, which he ad- 
viſed him to propoſe to the earl, ſuch as that of re- 
tiring to Calais, where nothing could be more eaſy 
than for him to make himſelf independant; and fal- 
ling naturally on the houſe of; Lancaſſer, he aſked, 
what reaſon, after all, had the earl and his father ta at- 
tach themſelves to the houſe of York,” if it was not the 
honour-of raiſing wp. a party who had need of two 
ſuch brave defenders, and from the advantage: they 
might expect would attend their labours,./by/augmante. . * | 
ing their fortune and heightening their-glgry ? Wn. 
| Intereſt had the Newi/ls in ſupperting their own wor. 7 
when the king's ingratitude 'raviſhed from them the 7» 
only fruits they were capable of reaping from it? I, 
en the contrary, they felt the injuries and 'contempt; 
they ſuffered, they had always a way open by which 
they might gratify their juſt reſentment, witk a cer- 
tainty of finding all thoſe advantages redoubled, which 
Edward did not bluſh to ſnatch from them. Henry of. 
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d Lancaſter it was true, was a priſoner in the tower, but 
Ye had he not a ſon whoſe infancy already gave a proſpect 
* of ls poſſeſſing all the virtues that have diſtinguiſhed: 
r, the greateſt princes, and that there was the greater ad- 
5 vantage in ſerving him, as his age would for a long 
is, time give him the poſſeſſion of the ſupreme power, in- 
2 Read of beſtowing it > Was not Margaret ſtill in be- 
£2783 | | ling, 
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ing, that heroine; whoſe courage had ſtood the: teſt of 
ad uerſity without being ſhaken ; that queen ho had 
fo: nobly ſupported the dignity of the throne; that 
and generous miſtreſs, who had loved with ſuch 
ſtancycher minifters and her favourites; and was it 
2 a man of _— merit had.refu- 

granting his friendſhip to the greateſt queen 

land — ou boaſt of, to give Re bins _—_— 
nothing commendable but hig; perſon? But there was 
ſtill time enough for him to return from this blindneſs. ' 
It was in the earl of J/arwicts power, to re-eſtabliſh 
thrones after having pulled them down. Honour, in- 
tereſt, revenge, required it at his hands; and all E- 
rope, who had lamented the ruin of the houſe: of Lan- 
dauer, would applaud a hero who undertook: to repair 


- Vaaclere, already diſpoſed to fayour every thing 
that might draw the earl from his preſent humiliation, 
found himſelf ſo animated by this difcourſe, that he 
promiſed to repreſent to him even the leaſt particular 
of what he had heard; and being informed that the 
queen had croſſed the ſea, and was ſoon to be at Paris, 
he did not deſpair ofengaging the earl to ſend her ſome 
perſon in whom he could confide, to offer her his ſer- 
vices, and to receive her propoſals. He ſet ſail for 
England, at the ſame time that he left the ſeneſchal at 
liberty to go to Paris, and they agreed together on a 
certain method of eſtabliſhing a correſpondence. 
- Such-preſſing motives having retarded the queen's de- 
parture, ſhe was one day agreeably ſurprized at ſeeing 
the ſeneſchal bring in the lady Neill, who came from 
London with ſecret inſtructions from her brother: For 
the earl having ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by Vau- 
clere; he could not find any body in whom he could. 
place à greater confidence, than in a ſiſter, verſed 
in the intrigues of the courts, and connected by 
an early friendſhip with the queen. The lady Nei 
hid not changed her diſpoſition, always tender, always 
made to be the dupe or the victim of love, ſhe ſtill 
Joined a thouſand charms, which age had not yet wi- 
thered, to all that delicacy and ſolidity of mind that 
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her fit to manage the greateſt affairs. But all her ex- 
perience had not preſerved her from a new engages» 
ment, and by the uſual fatality of her fortune, ſhe 
had placed her affections on a married man, and one 
of a character the leaſt fit to make her find the happi- 


neſs ſhe ſought for in a commerce of this nature. 


Edward, after having taken the reſolution to expoſe 


bloody engs ment at Tonton, had ſent his two brothers 
George an Richard to Holland, from the ſingle view of 
placing a part of his family out of the reach of for 
tune. "Theſe two princes returned after their bro- 
ther's triumph, and immediately ſharing the fruits of 
his victory, were created dukes, under the two moſt 
illuſtrious titles in England. George, who was the eb 
deft had his choice, and was falready determined to 
take the title of Glouceſter, and to leave that of Cla- 
rence to Richard; when the lady Neill, who, had al- 
ready concetved ſome inclination for him, made haſte 


do inform him, that this was the moſt unhappy name 


of any in the Eugigs hiſtory, Hugh Spencer, Thomas 
Weodfock, and almoſt all thoſetwho had borne it had 
the misfortune of periſhing byte hand of an executi> 
oner; and Henry Plamtagenet, one of her lovers, had 
been ſtabbed in the tower. In ſhort, how whimſical 


ſoever we may find this obſervation, the ſequeli' of 


events will let us ſee that the ſame name hebame fatal 
to Rithard, who accepted it on his brother's refuſal. 
SGebrge for this reaſon choſe the title of Clarence, 
which was not more Rappy; but in receiving the lady 


Neils advice; he imagined that he could perceive in 


this officious care; a. vile inelination for his perſon; 
which would not ſuffer him to refuſe her the offer of 


his heart. His offers were aceepted; but Zuward, 


who had othef views© for” his brecher, obliged him to 
matry one of the eart of ' Warevict's daughters, and 


Ton e the lady Newi/Ps neice, Who thus found 


erſelf forced to do violence to her inelinations. How: 
ever, the duke of Clarence, after having had thy 
weakneſs to conſent to hat the king deſired, fon 14 
e 12. himſeif 
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Taiſes a woman | above the reſt of her ſex, and makes 
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himſelf called to her by the ſume ſenlations, and che 
bonds of fo cloſe an alliance did not prevent his viſit- 
ing her with the ſame familiarity , and the ſame, eager- 


neſs. This intrigue being at the height, when Za 


«ward began openly to offend the earl of Warwick ; the 
duke of Clarence was not at liberty to fide, with the 


| king againſt his wife's father, and his miſtreſs's bro- 
0 "TOP - HK ” 1 15 - 73 : "I 
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The lady Nel began with, making the queen a 
confeſſion of all theſe particulars, She alſo gave her 


the hiſtory of all that had paſſed at the court of Lon 
don ſince the revolution. Eadw¾ard had exaſperated 


others beſides the earl of Warwick. Whether it was 


that his unbounded propenſity to the pleaſures of love, 


carried him without diſtinction to all who were capable 
of flattering ſo general a taſte; or whether the uneaſi- 
neſs of not being able to get rid of his inclination for 
Elizabeth Grey, made him ſeek to cure himſelf of this 
paſſion, by the multitude of his intrigues; he had 
made irreconcileable enemies of a great number of 
huſbands, whoſe: wives he had ſeduced, and had ex⸗ 


aſperated againſt him an infinite number of families, 
- which he had filled with diſorder. Even his pro 


to the earl to deprive himſelf of the pleaſure of ſeei 

Elizabeth Grey, was only obſerved in appearance. 1 
was known that he went ſecretly to Northampton, 
where that lovely widow had retired ; and the earl who 
continued paſſionately in loye, without meeting with 


aà return of affection, ſuſpected ſo dangerous a rival of 


being upon better terms with her, than he publickly 
pretended. Thus to the reſentment he felt at bein 
wronged in the perſon. of his daughter, he ſtill adde 
that of being played upon by falſe.appearances z with- 
'out reckoning all the gloomy ideas that ariſe. from ſo 
furious a paſſion as jealouſ rm. 
The truth was, that in the choice of a lover, Eliza- 
beth would have preferred the earl; her ſentiments, ha 


* 
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been ſufficiently-diſcovered in the danger, from which, 


by his ſiſter's aſſiſtance, ſhe had delivered him; and 
the complacency with which ſhe received his viſits, 


oußht to have convinced him, that the was ſorry at 
lc 0 
R * | 


finding 


. 
* 
* 


nearer London, and that he ſhould have ſome pretence 
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finding herſelf ſtopped by reaſons not to be overcome. 


He was married ; what appearance was there then, 


that a widow of her age would facrifice to him not on- 
ly her honour, but alſo all the hopes of advancing her 

ortune, which ſhe might naturally found on her youth 
and beauty ? If ſhe did not yet imagine that the king 
had any thoughts of raiſing her to the throne, perhaps 


ſhe might already know enough of his weakneſs to en- 


tertain hopes of leading him to it with a little art and 
management. That very inconſtancy which made him 
continually in ſearch of new pleaſures, even in the 


families of the Londen citizens, did not leſſen the aſſi- 
duity with which he paid his court to her in ſecret. 


Beſides, as he himſelf made a merit of his inconſtancy, 
as proceeding from the deſpair of a heart that ſought 


for eaſe under its torments, ſhe probably concluded, 


that a prince led by his paſſions to commit ſuch inde- 
cencies, might at one time or other forget the diſtance 
between her and him, and paſs over every difficulty to 
gratify himſelf, when ſhe ſhould fo far have gained 


upon his affections, as to render berlelf neceſſary to his 


happinefs. | N 2 
Thus divided between her inclination and her am- 


bition, Elixabetbh ſucceſſively received the king and the 


earl, with this difference, that while ſhe affected to 
look upon the earl as on a friend for whoſe eſteem ſhe 
had a high value, ſhe opened her houſe to him without 
the leaſt air of myſtery : But on the other hand, not 
having any pretenee for receiving the king with the 
ſame liberty, ſhe was obliged to improve the moments 
that were offered her, and even frequently to conſent 
to ſee him at ſuch times, and in ſuch places; as would 
have rendered her complaiſance ſuſpected, if ſhe had 
not always taken care to make uſe of ſuch precautions 
as were ſufficient to preſerve her honour. 

This double commerce one day expoſed her to eve- 
ry thing that ſhe had reaſon to apprehend as moſt dif- 


agreeable ; but what at firſt gave her very diſagreeable 
apprehenſions, became the moſt ſolid foundation of 


her hopes. The king being defirous of having her 


far 
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for not living continually in Northamptonſoire, where 
_ he had her eſtate and family; ſecretly procured her an 
inheritance, to which it was ſaid ſhe had no title, but 
that it was left her under the pretence of its being a 
reſtitution made by a Paten named Saunders, Who, 


when dying, thought himſelf obliged, by this donati- 
on, to attone for ſome unknown injuries he had done 
her during the courſe of the civil wars. There is great 
probability that Edward. paid the full value to — A 
of Saunders. But affecting to praiſe ſo juſt a donation, 
he inveſted her in it with all the formalities neceſſary 
to render it irrevocable. It conſiſted of an eſtate near 
the capital, to which Elixabeth did not fail to come to 
take poſſeſſion. The king was there one day very 
late, when the earl came without any attendants. Tho 
Elizabeth had received this prince with the precautions - 
the always obſerved, that is to ſay, in the preſencs of 
her mother, and fome other perſons whoſe characters 
ſecured her from ſuſpicion, the. air of ſecrecy and fa- 
miliarity with which Edward came. thither, the pro- 
miſes he had made the earl, and the recent affront he had 
given him by viſiting his daughter, made all the com- 
pany fear this meeting would produce a ſcene of con- 
fuſion. The earl was accuſtomed to enter the houſe 
. with-the utmoſt freedom, and if it appeared impoſſi- 
ble to refuſe him with decency, thoſe civilities which 
were not to be diſpenſed with on any pretence, it was 
ſtill more difficult to make a propoſal to the king, that 
he ſhould retire without being perceived; this laſt part 
being nevertheleſs the ſafeſt, E/izabeth herſelf repre- 
_ - ſented to this prince, that to avoid running the ha- 
. Zard of meeting fo proud a man as the earl, it was pro- 
per he ſhould condeſcend to ſlip out at a private door, 
and inſtantly return to London. This propoſal threw 
Eaward into a violent agitation. After having delibe- 
rated for ſome moments he complained of the neceſſity 
he was under, on account of the lady's .honour, to 


=o ” ws: place to a preſumptuous ſubject, who continually 
ſe 


emed to brave him. And at, laſt, giving another 
turn to his compleints: What are then his pretenſi- 
ons, ſaid he to Elizabeth, He is married, and I am 


© not,” 


= 
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c not.” His reſentment; however, did not prevent 
his retiring; and the earl of Warwick, whom they 
found means to ſtop for a moment, did not perceive 
any thing that could give him offence. _ 5 
- Elizabeth, reflecting on the king's laſt expreſſion, 
found ſomething in it that more than ever cheriſhed her 


moſt flattering. hopes. She treated the earl with, a 


much greater reſerve than ever ſhe had done, who 


with a view of delivering himſelf from an obſtacle 


that had frequently put a check upon his behaviour, 
had. taken the opportunity of his daughter's. adyen- 
ture, to ſend his wife and children to Calais. He was 


in this fituation at Vauclere s arrival in London; when 


the principal agitations of his mind diſpoſed him, readi- 
ly 4 embrace all ſuch counſels, as led him to ſeek 


- revenge, and prevented his oppoſing the advice of 


ſo faithful a friend. They . concerted together the 
means of beginning this great enterprize, when not 
doubting but that they ſhould be obſerved in England, 
they imagined that the principal ſteps ought to be ta- 
ken abroad; and in conſequence of their joint delibe- 
rations, the lady Nevill was commiſſioned to go to 
France to lay their ſentiments before the queen. 


N 
Beſides the earl's friends, and the aſſiſtance that a 
man held in ſuch eſteem throughout all Tagland, might 
hope to obtain from thoſe wha conſidered him as the 


hero of the nation, there were two ſorts of malecontents 
whom he did not doubt would readily join him. The 
one the relations or friends of an infinite number. of 
victims whom Edward had ſacrificed. in order to.efts- 
bliſtr his authority, and who were accuſtomed. to regard 
him as an uſurper and a tyrant. In this number were 
comprehended all the ancient partiſans of the houſe: of 


Lancafter; men who were watched too cloſely, and 
too much terrified by the rigour with which they had 


been treated, to riſe at a hazard; but were always rear 
dy eagerly to run at the firſt ſignal that revived. their 
hopes. The others were thoſe. who. complained. of 
their ſervices not being ſufficiently - rewarded by the 
houſe If York, and who err of having ſquandery 
ed away their wealth and blood with ſo little profit to 
| HE _ themſelves 
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164 Fb HISTORY of 
themſelves. Edward imagined that he had given the 
nation ſufficient proofs of Nis gratitude by ſome bene- 
fits beſtowed on the great. But while he created ſome 
dukes and earls, he neglected the ſubaltern officers, 
and all the other orders "of the ſtate that had ſerved 
him with much diſintereſtedneſs and zeal. They had 
excuſed this coldneſs and neglect, as long as they 
thought him obliged to employ his revenues to the 
exigencies of the new government; but when they 
ſaw him turn all his expences to the gratificationg of 
pleaſure, and ſquander away twenty thouſand crowns, 
which was at that time a very — — ſum, to ob- 
tain the favour of a citizen's wife, they could not for- 
bear uttering their complaints and murmurs. 
hut the lady Næwill's inſtructions were not confined 
to making the queen an offer of her brother's aſſiſtance, 
and laying before her on what hopes he was willing 
to undertake to ſerve her. She had orders to learn 
from the queen, what ſupplies the earl might expect to 
receive from France and the other ſtates whoſe aſſiſtance 
ſhe had doubtleſs reſolved to ſollicit. He demanded a | 
body of at leaſt four thouſand men, with which he de- 
fired ſhe would make a deſcent, not in the northern 
counties, where the war would infallibly be drawn 
out to a great length; but in the ſouth of England or 
in Kent. He alſo promiſed that the prince her ſon 
ſhould be proclaimed king as ſoon as they were landed, 
and that without giving Edward time for conſideration, 
ſhe would advance by long marches directly towards 
London, while he would meet her with his friends, and 
fuch troops as he could aſſemble, to introduce her im- 
mediately into the capital. This deſign, which at 
firſt ſeemed to the queen to be raſh and indiſcreet, had 
a very different appearance when the lady Nævill, who 
took a pleaſure in ſurprizing her, ſhewed her an agree- 
ment figned by the marquis of Montague, the earl's 
brother, and Bourchier archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
one general of king Edward's forces, and the other 
|  Primateof all England, and head of the council; by 
which theſe two jlords eſpouſed the intereſt of — 
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of Lancaſter, and reproached themſelves for having 
abandoned their duty to ſerve an ungrateful prince 3 
and it immediately appeared very evident to the queen, 
that ſhe” had few) obſtacles to fear, while ſhe had on 
her ſide the arbiters of the civil and military power. 
Her ſurpriſe ſtill encreaſed, when ſhe faw another obli- 
gation made by the duke of Clarence, who, notwith- 
fandin his being king Edward's brother, appeared 
as — reſolved as the others on his ruin. 

She knew already from the lady Nævill's confeſſion, 
that the duke was her lover, and that being beſides at- 
tached to the earl of Farwick by his marriage with his 


daughter, it was natural that he ſhould take ſome ſhare 


in the reſentment of the Næwills: She alſo underſtood, 
that the marquis of Montague might ſympathize with 
his brother in his diſgrace; and that the archbiſhop, 
Who was their near relation, might be diſguſted at ſee- 
ing their ſervices ſo ſoon forgotten; but notwithſtand- 
ing all the experience ſhe had had during her life, of 
the inconſtancy ef the Engliſb, ſhe had ſuch difficulty 
to conceive the poſſibility of a revolution of ſenti- 
ments, which went ſo far, as in the one to violate the 
ties of blood, in the other the * ms of honour, 
and with the prelate the fidelity he 

in ſwearing to the late duke of York and his deſcen- 


dants ; that ſcarce giving credit to the teſtimony of 


ker on eyes, ' the pteſſed the lady. Newi/l to make her 
better comprehend fo ſtrange an alteration. -- » » 
The cauſe by which it was produced was ſo ſimple, 
that this was another ſubje& of aſtoniſhment for the 


queen. Bourebier had expected from the king's grati- 


tude his ſollicitations at the court of Rome to obtain for 
him the dignity of a cardinal ; and had made no diffi- 
culty of informing him, that this favour was deferred. 
too long, Edward at firſt excuſed himſelf from the 


little eredit he* believed he had at the court of Name. 


He had wrote to Pope Pius the ſecond, to inform him 


of his advancement to thethrone, and this pontiff had: 


congratulated him by a brief; but the terms he made 
uſe of were ſo artfully choſen, that his approbation be- 
ing onlffounded on the proofs Edward — had 
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ven of his right, he ſeemed: to reſerve to himſelf the 
liberty of retracting them on a different conjuncture 
af affairs. This policy was very diſagreeable to the 
king, and the more ſo, as the pope — no manner of 
regard to the warm complaints he made againſt it. But 
Bourc hier inſiſting on thepope's having acknowledged 
his right, and on the good underſtanding he ſtill kept 
up with England, the king tired with his importuni- 
ty, replied pleaſantly, that of his two favourite vices, 
which he knew to be incontinence and ambition, he 
left him the liberty of indulging ſo fully the firſt; that 
he ſhould have the leſs impatience about - the. gratificati- 
ou of the latter. The archbiſhop Was- of a baughty 
temper, and the ridicule he expedted to be cloaked un- 
der this pleaſantry, raiſed in his heart emotions of ha- 
tred, to which he longed to give vent. i 
Montaguss infidelity was more eaſy accounted for, 
and the queen would not have ſuſpected there being 
any other cauſe for it, | beſides his friendſhip for his 
brother, and his reſentment for the affront Edward 
had: caſt upon their family. However, it appeared by 
the reſiſtance he at firſt made againſt the eaxl's ſollita- 
tions, that theſe two reaſons: would not have been ſuf- 

FAcient to ſhake his. allegiance, if he had not been ex- 
©. a{perated at ſeeing himſelf deprived. of a rich heireſs 


whom he loved, and whom The king, who began to 


| _ the Newvi/ls,; had cauſed to be married to the 
rr = ily onthe 
Wich regard to the duke of Clarence, the lady Ne- 


Vll could produce no other reaſons than the ſtrict con- 


_ neQtion' thete was between him and her, and the reſt 

of her family; unleſs we lay any ſtreſs on the mortifi- 
-. .cation he ſuffered before his martiage, by Edward's re- 

- fuſing to let him marry the ſame heireſs he had taken 
from Montague, to give her to his rival. A diviſion 
between brothers is not vety ankommon-:, the duke of 
Exeter was another example; for tho he formerly mar- 
ried Edward's ſiſter, he was not the leſs conſtant in 
his attachment to queen Margaret, and even lived at 
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a diſtance from his wife, who would not leave England 
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ts follow him. But the event ſhewed, that the earl of 


Clarence ſecretly nouriſhed much deeper views, to 


which all the reaſons given for his conduct were only» ' 


a pretext. He was preſumptive heir to the crown, 
He found that his brother was hated by the great, 
and by thoſe who had beſt ſerved him; and without 
diſcovering his hopes, he flattered himſelf that by 
heightening the quarrel, he might be ſo happy as to 
gather the fruit. If it be thought ſurpriſing that he 
did not put this confidence in the earl of Warwick 
and his ſiſter, it probably proceeded from his thinking 


himſelf ſure of making them enter ſoon or late into 
his deſigns ; and that in the neceſſity he was under of: 


making uſe of the name and aſſiſtance of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, he would not expoſe them ſuddenly to feel 
the remorſe of a double treaſon; this muſt doubtleſs: 
be the caſe, at leaſt if we do not ſuppoſe that it was: 
already known to them all, and that they acted in 
concert, However this be, as it was of very great 


importance for the 2 know what foundation 
t Ef 


ſhe had to rely on the motives of thoſe who offered 
her their ſervice, ſo it muſt be agreeable to the reader 
to ſee the firſt ſprings that lead to great and important 
events, and to admire how the moſt light and trifling 
cauſes ſometimes produce the ' ſtrangeſt: revolutions, 
5 in their ſource might have been eaſily prevent 


Margaret had ſo little diſtruſt after this explication; | 


that opening her mind with the ſame frankneſs, the 


made no difficulty of confeſſing to the lady Newi/l, that 
her own deſigns were yet founded only on mere hopes, 


and that even theſe were diminiſhed. fince her arrival in 


Scotland, by a thouſand diſappointments, that had made 


her fear meeting with more obſtacles than ſhe had 
foreſeen in procuring the ſuscour which ſhe had 
thought almoſt infallible. Without mentioning the re- 
fuſal ſhe had already met with from the duke of Bur- 

gundy, and even from the duke of Calabria, who had 
given her no better hopes of the king of Sicily her fa- 
tier, ſ e had learnt at Paus chat ſhe had not much 
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168 The HISTORY / 
more to expect ſrom the king of France, and the duke 
of Brittany, though ſhe had placed an equal depen - 
dance on theſe two powers. Lewis the eleventh ha- 
ving formed the project of obtaining an abſolute au- 
thority throughout the whole extent of his dominions, 
thought of diminiſhing the exceſſive power of the 
great. Of theſe the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany 
were the moſt formidable, as much from the habit 
they had obtained of independency, as ſrom the gran- 
deur of their demeſns, and the multitude of their ſub- 
jects. To attack both at once was an enterprize that 
ſurpaſſed his ſtrength ; but ke flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of ruining them ſucceſſively, and the duke 
of Brittany was the firſt againſt whom he reſolved to 
turn his arms. He had a pretence for this in the refu- 
ſal which Aribur the third had made of paying ho- 
mage to king Charles the ſeventh. Francis the ſecond, 
ſueceſſor to Arthur, had made the ſame refuſal, and 
the king being then too weak to exact a ſubmiſſion, 
which the dukes of Brittany for a long lime conteſted 
with him, found himſelf unable to follow the exam- 
ple of Charles the fifth, who upon a quarrel of the 
ſame nature had confiſcated the dutchy of Brittany, 
and re-united it to the crown by a decree of the parlia- 
ment. Lewis the eleventh being reſolved to under- 
take what his predeceſſor was. unable to perform, had 
already ordered ſome troops to file off into Anjou; and 
Morvilliers, his chancellor, had in his name forbid the 
duke's arrogating to himſelf the rights of ſovereignty 
in his Rates. On this the duke, who was taken unpro- 
vided, had recourſe to ſtratagem : He demanded a 
delay of three months, in order to conſult his ſubjects; 
\. þut made uſe of this time to cabal with the grandees, 
by, which means he formed a powerful league againſt 

. Eeevis, that took the name of the league of the Public 
This news began to be publickly known, when the 
queen arrived at Paris, In diſcovering her fears 
to the lady Nevill, ſhe promiſed to try every method 
to obtain Lewis's aſſiſtance. Tho he ſhould not grant 
her a body of regular troops, ſhe did not doubt in 
the 


Margaret of Anjou. 
che leaſt his allowing her the permiſſion he had already 
given her of enliſting volunteers into her ſervice, The 
ſeneſchal, who was called in at the end of this con- 
verſation, offered her all his credit and his fortune. 
| In ſhort, requiring nothing of the earl of Warwicts 
| ſiſter but time to repair to court, Margaret deſired her 
to wait her return, and to let her brother know the 
gratitude with which ſhe received his offers. She ſet 
l out for Chinon where Lewis then was with all his court, 
Her demands and the manner of making them were 
premeditated. As the lady Nævill had only requeſted 


projects in which this prince was engagers he would 
not let fo favourable an opportunity of troubling the 
"repoſe of England eſcape him. Edward's alliance with 


He even knew that the duke of Brittany had endea- 
voured to obtain the aſſiſtance of England. And 5 
cording to his ſyſtem of politicks, the ruin or eſta 
liſhment of an enemy was an encreaſe of his own gran- 

deur and power. | 

"Theſe flattering ideas agreeably entertained the 
ueen till her arrival at Chinon: but before ſhe could 
fee the king, the lady Nævill, who arrived at the ſame 
time with her, begged with ſuch impatience to ſpeak 
to her, that ſhe laid aſide every other engagement to 
rcceive her. This lady came not only to let her know 
the extreme ſhame ſhe felt at having been employed by 
her brother in making overtures, the fruits of whi 


ſelf not to run the hazard of mentioning them to the 
king, if the was not reſolved to receive the confuſion 


\ been! ſent by the earl of Warwick, and arrived at Paris 
almoſt at the ſame inſtant in which the queen left it, 


the with orders to impoſe ſilence on the lady Newill, if 
ears the had not yet broke it; or to make her retract all His 
thod propoſals if ſhe had already mentioned them to the 
rant queen. eren I © 3448 145-31 v1 =3 0 SET 
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that her brother's propoſals ſhould be concealed from 
the king, ſhe promiſed herſelf, that in ſpite of all the 


the duke of Burgundy had begun to give him umbrage. 


were ſuddenly vaniſhed; but to adviſe her as from het- 


of ſeeing them diſavowed. In à word, Fauclere had 
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his extraordinary ia inftance of iuconſtancy having 
filed this princeſs with 15 F. and indignation; the 
earl's ſiſter, thought it her intereſt to juſtify her- 
ſelt, in a place wbere the did not believe ſhe was ſafe 
from the queen's reſentment, related by what new ca- 
price Edauard had cauſed all the projects of the wale- 
Content lords to be overturned. It was not known 
whether he had a diſtruſt of any ſecret plot; but ſub- 
mitting to the advice of his council, 'w fled him 
to marry 5 and not daring pants nn — the on- 
1 nog WY from the bottom of his heart he was 
firous of dcn into, he conſented to nent of 
the eleventh, the princeſs Bona. of e 

Was, educated at. the court of France, 
of queen Charlotte her ſiſter. He deſired the earl of 
Warwick to diſcharge this negotiation, and with a 
pretended, or ſincere reſolution to .forget Elizabeth 
rg, ſaid to the carl a hundred obliging things, ay 


| tor of purchaſing again his friendſhip, by ma 


g him this. — This, was indeed the way 10 
gain the moſt perfect authority over a man ſo paſſion- 
ately enamoured. The earl immediately. ſtifled his 
hatred, and bringing over his friends to the ſame ſenti- 
ments, he accepted the embaſſy to France without any 
other ſecurity than his maſter's word. From that day 
the king avoided ſeeing Elizabeth, when her e at 
loſing her eu ing the throne, made her re- 
turn to Narr and the earl who had fo far pe- 


netrated into her views, as to fear that an eagerneis to 


ſee her again might have an air of triumph that would 
.excite her anger, pretended: to take no notice of her 
being at a diſtance from London. But having imme- 
diately informed his ſiſter of it, he haſtened the prepa- 
{rations for an embaſſy, the ſueceis of which appeared 
to him to be of greater importance to himſelf than 70 


oth king. 
Marg n this recital with a curioſity that. did 


2 not at of diminiſh her ,ingi en by She divided het 


attention between the earl &'s conduct, and 
chat which ſhe — to maintain with his ſiſter. It 
wi } | L Jas Was 
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8 was benentk a heart like hers to wreek her revenge o 
* 3 woman: but ſhe remembred that he was queen, 
r and not having forgot the obligations of the two bro- 
6 thers; arid thoſe of the duke of Claren and the arch- 
biſhop, Which ſhe had had in her own hands, ſhie took 
the reſdlution to get all thoſe writitigsinto her poſſeſſi- 
on, 6F which: ſhe might make a moſt formidable uf 
int her enemies. She therefore ordered the lady 
vil to givs them her, with the tone of a queen whe 
would be obeyed. But happily: for her brothers, ſhe 
kad prudently left them with: Vauclere. Margaret not 
believing her proteſtatioris,, uſed pms with too 
much rigour the authority ſhe thought ſhe ſtill preſer= 
ved over a ſubject; for calling ſome gentlemen who 
attended eher, ſhe ordered them to bring her whatever 
they found about that woman her enemy, and then 
retiring, abandoned her to be rudely ſearched. The 
lady Nev#} was treated with: too little reſpect by men 
who thought of making a merit of their zeal; howe- 
ver nothing was found about her but a letter from ler 
brother, that contained nothing capable of injuring 
wo > vexation they ſuffered m— {& poor- 
ye the queen's reſentment, increaſed that 
eee which they treated her. Iz 
ing no hope of obtaining ſatisfaction for this 
inſult on the king; ſhe — grief with her t 
Purit where ſſie rofolvedt to wait! ter "brother" rrevall 
Fautlere, eriraged av the outrage” ſhe had received; of- 
ſvred to revenge her im a ſingular manner; but from 
the deſign which 5 e earl of Warwick to 
France, the flatterad herſelf, that if the king had ever 
o little inclination to give his ſiſter in la to the king 
of England, he would treat his ambaſſador favourably, 
and that" ſhe ſfeuld find! am opportunity to give the 
queen ſome mortifeation- Befides, the ſecrets ſhe 
had entruſted her with could be attended with no ill 
1 While er were not accompanied with 
io = 3 kg $59 39 
Marguret; however had this advantage, that not 


koring entered into any 1 ſhe had made no diſ- 
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covery that they could turn to her diſadvantage. But 
having nothing "beſides her misfortunes to urge in 


her behalf, ſhe met with all the difficulties from 


Lewis that ſhe had foreſeen, Notwithſtanding the ne- 
ceſſity ſhe was in for troops and money, he retuſed her 
the permiſſion. he had before granted her of raiſing 
volunteers, and telling her that anenterprize executed 
by halves would diminiſh the confidence and ardour of 
ber partiſans ; be deſired her, for her own intereſt, to 
defer her deſigns till a more favourabe conjuncture of- 
| fered. She nevertheleſs ſpared no pains to make him 
ſee the advantage he might reap from ſerving her ; 
however her vexations at ſeeing her views formed on 
ſo many reflections, ſucceed ſo ill, made her have re- 
courſe to artifices, which tho” leſs worthy of her, were 
attended with much greater ſucceſs. - ft 
Tho” the could not hope that the earl of Farwick 
would for very flight reaſons break the new engage- 
ments he had entered into with Edward, ſhe thought 
it was not impoſſible to revive the principal cauſe of 
their diviſion ; and in ſpite of all the hatred ſhe bore 
the earl, the was forced to acknowledge, that it was e- 
vident he alone had caſt her down, ſo none but he 
could be able to raiſe her up again. The new affront 
ſhe had juſt given his ſiſter, added to ſo many deſpe- 
rate attempts ſhe had inceſſantly been levelling at 
him, not permitting her to, tempt him by ordinary me- 
thods, ſhe thought herſelf ſtill able to- put him. under 
the neceſſity of returning to her, by totally deromog 
the renewed confidence between Edward and him, 
Before the ſought for other methods this princes paſ- 
ſion for EZzabeth Grey appeared to be one that might 
be made uſe of on this occaſion. If after his ſending 
the earl to France, be could be brought to ſee his mi- 
ſtreſs oftner than ever, and ſome probable. adventure 
could be built upon it, capable of inſpiring the earl 
with the leaſt ſuſpicion of having been deceived, ſho 
did not doubt but that the reſentment. of ſo haughty 
a man would make him break all meaſures, and that 
the deſire of revenge would ſoon become his a 
=p 25 © olen! 
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t olent paſſion ; but what appearance was there of her 
4 being able to put thoſe ſprings in motion, that were 
neceſſary to be employed in Londm Fortune, a term 


4 of a vague and indefinite meaning, but which we are 
Tr always forced to hiys recourſe to when, we are igno- 
2 rant of the metllod of untying the ſecret knot of 
5 vents; favoured the queen beyond her hopes. 25 
of She hud about her a very artful woman, whoſe nam 
to was Trort, a near Relation to Elizabeth Lucy, who had 
fe for a long time been Edward's miſtreſs, till her. vexati- 
m on at being abandoned by this prince made her retire | 
_n to Nortbunpton, the very town where Elizaberh Ones | 
on reſided with het family. The queen put ſuehconfi o 
re- dence in this lady, whom ſhe had loaded with benefits. 
ere 28 to propoſe her going to England. and there to hold 
herſelf in readineſs to ſerve her. While ſhe was giving 
ick her inſtructions relating to her intentions, Bdmond of 
ge- Somerſor; who had borne the title of duke ever ſince! 
ght his brother's death, arrived at Pari to jolkilier; a 


of all the zwal that was hereditary in his fa,, The 
de may itfurtes he had ſuffered from fortune, . choßt“ 


* he had yet tõ fear, did not prevent his offerinʒꝭ to en- 
he guge in an enterprize, the plan of which hechighly 
ont approved. He ſaw a facility in it which the queen 
ſpe- was ignorant of! Sir John Grey, Elizabeth's deeeaſed 
at huſband, had been his intimate friend, and if it was 


me- neceſſury to male uſs of artlfice, he might pretend to 
ader return to England ti procure her inteteſt in his behalf, 


ying to beg her to grant him a retreat, and to let het know” 
him. that the opinion he had conceived of her goodnefs/ had 
paſ- made him have recourſe to her. By this means he flat 
ight tered himſelf that he ſhould ſoon learn upon What 


ding terms ſhe ſtood with the king, and aſſiſt her by his ad- 
mi- vice to derive all the advantages poſſible from the aſ- 


nature cendency ſhe had over him. T 
> earl While he was going to London with the lady Trast, 
; ſhe Margaret, who was incapable of loſing ſight of her 
zghty object even for a moment, went to pay a viſit to the 
that king of Sicily her father, who was retired- to 4ix in 
ſt vie Provence,- and received a moderate ſum from him, the 


olent only afliſtance he wes capable of offering her. From 
| | H 3 5 thenco 
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t1ence ſhe took the road to Normandy, by the ſeneſ- 
Chal's advice, who had promiſed to Alemble not only 
the five hundred men who had followed her the pre- 
ceding year into Scotland, but with them a great num- 
ber of Engliſh, who went into that province, in the 
retinue. of the Lancefirians, and who had been attach- 
ed to the duke of Bedford. Lewis, of whom ſhe: had 
particularly deſired this permiſſion, could not refuſe 
| — as a. favour what ſhe ſeemed to have a right to 
emand. As the Engl; who were ſettled in France, 
come there with a view of living under the govern- 
ment of their king, they had doubtleſs a right to re- 
turn to their native country, when the provinces in. 
which they were fixed had changed their maſters. 
However, Morwilliers repreſented to the king that this 
liberty ought not to be granted to all without diſtincti- 
on; ſince a great number of thoſe foreigners would: 
ſoon think of improving an opportunity of diſpenſing 
either with the payment of the debts they had con- 
- ÞtraQed in the places where they lived, or fulfilling 
.-* Other: engagements which they could not be called to. 
gan account for in England. Thus the permiſſion ob- 
tained by the queen was limited to thoſe who were not 
bound by any civil obligation. But this reſtriction di- 
miniſhed the ardour they had at firſt ſhewn for ranging 

themſelves under her enſignsss. 

The uneaſineſs ſhe felt at this, made her return to, 
Paris, leaving to the ſeneſchal the care of executing 


11 what he had repreſented as a reſource, after ſo many 


refuſals or inſignificant offers that left her nothing elſe 
to hope for. It was not, however, any new views. 
that determined her ſo ſuddenly to return to the capi- 
tal. She had received advice by a' perſon whom ſhe. 
left there, that the duke of Exeter, charmed at having 
found her out, waited for her with extraordinary impa- 
tience, but durſt not ge to- meet her in Noxmandy, 
becauſe it was of the greateſt importance that the rea- 
ſons which brought him to. France ſhould not be diſ- 
covered. This lord, after having been exerciſed in 
misfortunes had paſſed into Halland, without its being 
- known with what deſign, or whether it was before 

RT: | | 1 


attempt to. gratify. While he was 
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or after the queen's return; hut he was there when 
the count de Charolois, diflatisfied with his father's ea- 
lineſs in yielding to king Lewis by the treaty of Arras, 
all the towns ſituated on the Same, fuddenly retired. 
into that province. Being known ta this prince, he 
was not looked upon with ſo an eye, in a place 
where they appeared to have a ſuſpicion of queen 
Margaret's miniſters, as at the court of the duke 
his father. The count, who was ſoon to marry king 
Edward's ſiſter, therefore ſent him orders to retire. 
With what view ſoever this order was given, it gave 
him ſuch diſturbance, as to fill him with a reſentment, 
which he ſoon found an rei of making an 
alling along the 
coaſt of Flanders in a merchant ſhip, in which he had 
embarked at the Brille, he was ftopped by a French 
man of war that was failing towards Holland. The 
captain, who was the baſtard of Rupembre, had. no 
ather view, but to inform himſelf of the port to which 
he was bound-; but having known again the duke 
Exeter, whom he remembered to have ſeen at the courts. 
of France, he learnt from him the reaſons he had we 
complain of the count de Charolois, and this was ſuf- 
ficient to make him explain himſelf on the commiſſion = 3 
with which he was failing to Holland. Lewis the ele. 
venth exaſperated; againſt the count, who had fre 
quently failed in paying him the reſpect which he | 
thought his due, had no ſooner learnt his having left 
his father's court with a ſmall retinue, than he pro- 
poſed to have him taken. Several hiſtorians have pre- 
tended, that he alſo thought of ſeizing the duke h p 
Burgundy; but it is certain, that conſidering the carrying 
off the count de Charalois as an enterprize that mit 
eaſily be executed, he had given this commiſſion to | 
Rupembre by an order ſigned under his hand; the veſ- 
ſel was fitted out at Dreppe, with ſome choſen. ſoldiers, 
who without knowing on what expedition they were 


ſent, had orders to pay an implicit obedience to - 
leis command, r 
| Es Ruperabres : 
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| Rupembre did not laviſhly beſtow His confidence, in 
gaining for an aſſociate ſo brave a man as the duke of 
xeter; but he did not expect the propoſal which the 
duke made him in His turn. As this nobleman was 
deſirous of making every thing contribute to the queen's 
intereſt, a veſſel 15 well equipped, and commanded by 
a perſon of known valour, might afford them a happ 
opportunity of attempting a new deſcent on the coa 
of England. This was the queen's opinion and that 
of all thoſe who were attached to her fortune. They 
never required more than a ſmall number of men to. 
open a way for them into the country, as if they were 
ſufficiently certain, from the natural diſpoſition of the 
Engliſh, that they had nothing elſe to do but to make 
known the ſignal of ſedition and war, in order ſud- 
denly to raiſe an army. The duke therefore conjured 
- Rupembre to enter into a project from which he would 
certainly reap immortal honour, with all the advan», 
tages he ſhould, pleaſe to require from the queen's gra- 
titude ; and promiſing on this condition to accompany 
him to Holland, he made him conſent to ſail directly 
to Exgland, as ſoon as he ſhould have landed the count 
de Charolois in the firſt port of France, Tho' the ba- 
ſtard was extremely imprudent in engaging in aſcheme 
of this nature, without the participation of the king 
Kis maſter, he was however leſs fo, in the capitulation 
he made with the duke on the certainty of his reward. 
Perhaps it might be pardonable in an adventurer,” who 
had nothing to hope for but from his courage, to 
catch at a propofal which he conſidered as a favour 
from heaven, and even to ſuffer himſelf to be intoxi- 
© cated by the ideas of glory and wealth, which ſudden- 
ly” filled his imagination. But being unwilling' to 
truſt to doubtful promiſes, he informed the duke that 
the queen was in France, and propoſed his goitiy” to 
Her, to engage her to approve their reſolution. Be- 
files the deſign of ſecuring the reward of his ſervices, 
hz knew that this princeſs only longed for an oppor- 
tunity of repaſſing the ſea, and he did not doubt hut 
her preſence and that of her ſon would contribute as 
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much as his ſuccours, to reanimate their party. There 
fare thanking the duke for the offer he had made of 
accompanying him into Holland, he preſſed him on 
the contrary, to go to Paris, and to conſult with the 
queen on the manner of putting their enterprize in 
execution. The rendezvous he appointed was the 
port of Dieppe, from whence he ſet out; and confi- 
ding in the ſucceſs of his voyage, he only deſired that 


the duke would be ſecret, and allow him fifteen days 


time. | ; 
Margaret knew the ſpirit and valour of Ruembre, 
but in the midſt of the joy ſhe felt at finding new de- 
fenders, her pride made her fear, that an armament 
ſo very inconſiderable, and under the conduct of a 
chief Whoſe character appeared but ill ſuited to royal 
majeſty, would render her n deſpicable in the 
eyes of the Engliſb. The firſt of theſe objections 
were removed by the hope of cauſing a part of the 


troops the ſeneſchal was ſtill raiſing in Normandy, to 


embark at the ſame time; but this would be to divulge 
Rupembre's promiſes, and to expoſe him to the danger of- 
being arreſted, by the king's orders, In the mean time 
how, could ſhe reject the moſt favourable offer ſhe had 
for a long time received, and the only one whole effect 
would be ſo ſpeedy as to anſwer her impatience? And 
if the duke of Samerſet ſhould happily prevail in re- 
kindling the hatred between Edward and the earl of - 
Warwick, could ſhe too ſoon ſecure the firſt aſſiſtance 
that would become neceſſary to enable the earl to put 
his laſt project in execution? She conſented, in ſhort, 
to the duke of Exeter's propoſal, on reſerving to her- 
ſelf the power of regulating the form of this ne ex- 
5 circumſtances as ſhould 

offer. 5 . F 
In the mean time the earl of Warwick arrived at 
Paris with ſuch a numerous and brilliant retinue, as 
had never been equalled for magnificence by any Eng- 
liſb ambaſſador. He made a ſumptuous: entry, the 
glory of which was ſhared by the lady Nevill, who 


appeared with her brother with extraordinary Juftre, 
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as if her deſign had been to humble the queen by the 
compariſon of ſuch ſplendor, with the ſituation of 
that princeſs, who, on the contrary, retrenched all 
the could'decently take from her rank, to employ it to 
better purpoſes. Marganet ſeemed to take no notice of 
this weak revenge, and while the earl went to preſs this 
negotiation at court; ſhe received news from Somer/et, 
which made her foreſee, that ſhe ſhould be ſoon cour-- 
ted by thoſe who ſeemed to regard her with contempt.- 
She had made uſe of ſome. ſecret meafures, at court, 
to raiſe difficulties againſt the ſucceſs of Edward's de- 
mand; but on the advices ſhe received from Londom, 
ſhe acted a contrary part, by indirectly ſupporting the 
earl's embaſſy, and removing all the obſtacles that 
might draw it out to au unneceſſary length: She had 
been informed that the king, being fallen into his for- 
mer weakneſs,. could not leave Elizabeth Grey even for 
a moment, and that they did not deſpair of their being 
able amidſt the tranſports of ſo blind a paſſion; to mubee 
him take the reſolution to marry Her. This was more 
— ye dared to hope for. She alreatly enjoyed 
_ the rage of the earl of Warwick; wo could not learn 
that Edivard again viſited his miſtreſs, without making 
him the-obje& of all his hatred: Wat would it be if 
he ſftould-marry her? and if in this interval he ſfrould 
ſucceed in obtaining Lewrr's ſiſter for this prince, to 
what an exceſs: of fury would he ſuffer himſelf tw- 
be carried, at finding himſelf intruſted with à ridi- 
culous embaſſy, contrived to make him the jeſt of all 


This 45 gave the queen ſuck joy, that with 
the view o kallening the earf' ſucceſs, Ne engaged! 
the ſene ſehal of Normanay-to repair to- eourt; and toi 
take advantage of his knowledge of her affairs; to 
make Lewis paſs. over ſome ſcruples that appeared to 
ſtop him. He had never yet ceaſed to acknowledge 
| Her for queen of England, and the prince her ſon was 
treated in France as her heir to the crown, Beſides 
Edward's authority did not ſeem to him fufficiently 
 conbrmed,. and he beheld in Margaret not only ſo 
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to ſuch wain confiderations. He ſpoke of 'thecqueen's 


V i 
jar 
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many qualities that rendered her wonthy of her rank, 
_ tbut one of his neareſt relations, and the daughter of 
_ an unhappy king, whom nothing had been able to de- 
tach from the interefts of France. But the ſeneſchal 


repreſented, that ſince the battles of unten and Har- 
bam, there was ſuch imall hopes of veſtoring Ham to 
the crown, that it was not now worth while to attend 


\ 


jet as a\laft effort, which ſhe thought ſhe owed to 
honour, and the (miſerable ſituation of her huſ- 


* 
. 
* 


band but which the herſelf knew to be incapable f 


ſucceeding. He even took occaſion from the misfor- 
tune that had juſt happened to the baſtard of Rapembre, 
to let him know how extremely low the queen was re- 
-duced, when the moſt ſolid foundations of her enter- 
prizes had been the aſſiſtance ſhe hoped to receive from 
this adventurer. It was juſt known that Rupembre, in- 
ſtead of carrying off the count de CHaroliis, had fuf- 
fered himſelf 10 he taken by that prince, and that on 
the knowledge they had obtained of his deſign, by 
the order they found about him, they were preparing 
to try him with the utmoſt rigour. Thus the queen, 
who had no longer any aſſiſtance to expect from him, 
drew another advantage from that aſſiſtance in making 

it ſerve to perſuade the king, that her cauſe was very 


fenders. 5 
Theſe reaſons effectually removed all the difficulties 
that had retarded the ſucceſs of the earl's negotia» - 
tion. Lewis promiſed that Edward ſhould have his uſter-_ 
in law. Such an important piece of news being imme- 
diately ſpread abroad, Margaret pretended to be extreme- 
ly grieved; while the earl of Warwick, now happy and 
triumphant, took care to ſend an expreſs to London to 
communicate to the king the ſucceſs of his embaſſy. 
But at the time when he waited to receive thanks and 
congratulations, he learnt that Edwardwas juſt married to 
Elizabeth Grey. 'Tho' this marriage had been perform- 
ed in private, and the public continued in ſome uncer- 
4 tainty ; 


deſperate, when it reduced her to accept of ſuch de- 1 
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tainty about it; the queen, who was not ignorant of 
any circumſtance, did not fail to communicate it to the 
earl, even before he was informed of it from the zeal 
of his friends. Somerſet had eroſſed the ſea as ſoon as 
he had ſeen the king bound by all the formalities that 
render the knot indiſſoluble; and as it was his addreſs 
that made this prince fall into the ſnare ; it was he al- 
ſo who gave the queen the pleaſure of gathering the 
firſt · fruits from it, by the addreſs with which ſhe cau- 
ſed this news to be carried to the earl, at the very time 
when he was celebrating his happineſs by a grand en- 

- tertainment. | ; i! 0ST LEVITT 
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